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$  L  The  fr^eetMngs  tf  JV^rvoM.  $  II.  CtHe%  4eeghi 
aUiTfUd.  $  m.  Ks  detiberoHMs  eonamiug  his  &wn 
t&ninct.  §TV.  His  n^9tuM(m$  toUh  the  folUntets  of 
JfttrvoM^  §  T.  Jtlarehes  against  hiau  §  Yh  J^^'mber 
^  M»  trssps.  TIL  Conltnitff  to  mgotxMe  as  he  ai- 
Taneei.  §YUJL  •ittasks  ?Caroaso6  in  the  nighlt^-^ni 
wettMM  hirn^  ^VL.  The  ^eeis  ef  this  wHoff\i.  %JU 
The  Jlbirieans  talfe  arms  agidnsl  the  Spa/tt^^  $XL 
He  marehaiiack  to  H^e  tofital  §  XU.  Improper  ton- 
i/adt  of  Corte»^^4he  violent  hsstiUtg  of  tiu  JUkdn^ine^ 
$  XnL  Dietrees  of  the  Bpanisrde.  §  XIV^  Cmiee  at- 
taske  them  urithout  eueeees.  $  XY.  Monteomina  Hahu 
f  XYI.  JiTetv  eo^ftiets.  ^XYII,  The  Spakiurde  ahan- 
dan  the  dty.  ^  XYIIL  Attacked  by  the  Memieans. 
$XIX.  Their  disastere.  $XX.  Andloes.  XXL  Dt/- 
fleuU  retreat  if  the  Spaniards.  $  XXIL  Battle  of 
Otnmba.  $  XXIII*  Eeception  of  the  Spaniards  in 
llaseaim.  (  XXIY.  ?r^  dsHherations  (f  Cmes. 
(XXY^  The  measures  he  takes,  (XXYL  Mutimm 
spirit  of  his  troops,     f  XXYU.  Means  h$  empl^ik  to 

'  torsoioetharem^JUsnee.  §XSYUL  Btrmgthe^i^i  ty 
several r^sresments.  §XSE^  Jftmlker  qf  hts  fsT- 
ees.  ^IDO^  Prsparatimsrftis  Jtborieansfsr  their 
dtfenee^  }XXXL  Cortes  advances  towards  JU^tien^ 
$XXXn.  His  operations  slow  and  eantious*  $XXXIII, 
His  singular  preparaiions  for  buUding  Wge^Hes. 
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$  XXXIVt  Mecdves  a  new  r^fairemeiiU^he  Mgan-^ 
tines  launched^  (XXXY.  Bispoeitions  for  the  siege. 
§  XXXYI,  JIfexieans  attack  the  frr^anftnes— re- 
fulsed^  $  XXXYIL  Singular  plan  of  eanduetiHg 
the  si^e.  $  XXXYin.  Endeavours  to  take  the  dty 
by  storm.  $  XXXIX,  Bepulseir^-^th  amsUerable 
loss.  $XL.  Those  who  were  taken  saerijleed  to 
the  god  of  war.  §  XUL.  JWia  schemes  and  efforts 
of  the  Mexicans.  $XIJL  Cortes  deserted  ty  many 
^  his  Indian  allies.  ^XLIIL  He  regains  their 
friendship^-^-Jind  adopts  a  new  system  of  attack. 
$XIiiy.  Courage  and  constancy  of  Guatimo%in — 
Be  is  taken  prisoner.  ^XLY.  The  e»y.  $XLTL 
SmaUness  of  the  bootyf  and  disappointment  of  the 
Spaniards.  §XhVIL  Gnatimocsin  toHured.  XLVIIL 
Ml  the  provinces  of  the  empire  submiUr^Cortes  forms 
schemes  of  new  discoveries,  f  XLEX.  WMeh  are  com- 
pleted  hy  Magdimn.  $L.  flit  voyage.  $IX  Jtn  or- 
i£r  to  supersede  CorteS'^Which  he  eludes.  $  LII.  Jip- 
pHes  agldn  to  the  eourt^-^nd  is  appoiiUed  eaptain'gen' 
oral  and  governor  of  JVte  Spain.  $  Lfil,  His  schemes 
and  arrangemeiits.  ^LIV«  Insurrections  of  the  Mex- 
icanSf  and  erueUy  of  the  Spaniard^  $  hV.  First  o^ect 
of  industry  among  the  conquerors.  LTI.  Their  po- 
verty. ^LYIL  CoHesreturnsto Spain.  $LynLfltt 
reeeption  there.  $IIX.  Settlement  of  the  government  in 
JfeW'Spain.  §IJL  J^*ew ^(chemes of  Corteo^His death. 


$L  AFnSRftprotperras^ojagey  Narvaez  landed  his 
witbout  oi^aitjon  near  St.  Jnan  de  Ulna.  Three 
aoHierty  whom  Cortes  had  s^t  to  seareh  for  mines  in 
thatdistrietf  immediately  joined  him.*  By  this  aeeident^ 
lie  not  only  neeeived  faiformation  eoneeming  the  pro^ 
ipress  and  sitnation  id  Cortes,  but  as  these  soldiers  bad 
nade  s^me  prctgress  i|i  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexieiui 
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kuigaiigey  lie  toqomd  iaferpreter85  I7  wh<Me  means  he 
was  eaablad  to  hold  some  faitereourse  with  the  peofile 
at  that  oouittrjr.  But,  aocordhig  to  the  low  ennning  of 
dese^TCy  they  fnmed  their  intelligenoe  with  more  at* 
tmtioii  to  what  they  theught  would  hi  agreeable,  than 
to  what  they  knew  to  be  imei  and  represented  the  situ- 
ation of  Cortes  to  be  so  de^perate^  and  the  disaffection 
of  his  followers  to  be  so  genera),  at  increased  the  natur- 
al confidence  a<ad  presumption  of  Narraez.  His  first 
operation,  however,  might  hate  taught  him  not  to  rely 
on  Aeir  partial  accounts.  Having  eent  to  summon  the 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender,  Guevara,  a  priest 
whom  he  employed  in  that  service,  made  the  requisition 
with  such  insolence,  that  Sandoval,  an  ofllcer  of  high 
syirit,  and  zealously  attached  to  C&rtes,  instead  of  com* 
plying  with  his  demands,  seized  him  and  his  attendants, 
and  sent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

$II.  Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemicft,  but  as 
friends^  and  condemning  the  severity  of  Sandoyal,  set 
them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well-tibied  cle- 
mency, seeonded  by  caresses  and  presents,  lie  gained 
their  confidence,  and  drew  from  them  such  particulars 
concerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave 
him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its  full  extent. 
He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  halfnaked  Indians*  no 
match  fbr  him  in  war,  and  still  more  inferior  in  the  arf s 
of  policy,  bnt  to  take  the  field  against  an  army  in  cou- 
rage and  martial  discipline  equal  to  liis  own,  in  number 
far  superior,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authori* 
ty,  and  commanded  by  an  ofileer  of  known  bravery.  He 
was  informed  that  Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify 
the  resentment  oi  Telasquez,  than  attentive  to  the  ho* 
noar  or  interest  of  his  country,  had4>egun  his  intercourse 
wkh  the  natives,  by  representing  him  and  his  followers 
as  fiigitives  and  outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their 
own  sovereign,  and  of  injustice  in  invading  the  Mexican 
empire ;  and  had  declared  that  his  chief  object  in  visit- 
ing the  country  was  to  punish  the  l^aa»arcf§  who  bad 
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eoiBinkted  these  eiimesy  and  to  reteue  iik$  SfexieMf 
from  ofipretdotu  He  soon  peroei?ed  tbwt  tlie  Mme  imi» 
favond^e  repvefentedoBs  of  his  eharaeter  wd  mUffM 
had  been  eoniFejed  to  Mentosuma^  and  that  Nwfaes 
had  fimad  meMis  to  assure  hiaif  that  as  the  eendael  ef 
these  whe  kept  him  under  restraint  was  ^ghly  dispLsas* 
ini;  to  the  king  his  master^  he  had  it  in  ehavge  net  anlj 
to  resove  an  i^jnved  monweh  from  eonfinement^  but  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  possession  of  his  aneient  power  and 
independenoe«  Animatod  with  this  prospoet  of  being  set 
free  from  subjeetion  to  stira^gers^  the  Ifesieans  in  se« 
Teral  provinees  began  openly  to  reyolt  from  Qortost  and 
to  regard  Nanraez  as  a  ddiv^rer  no  less  able  than  wilr 
ling  to  saye  them,  Montoznma  himself  kept  np  |i  so* 
•ret  intereourse  witK  the  new  eommanderf  and  seemed 
to  eonrt  him  as  a  person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to 
those  Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  reyer^  as  the 
first  of  mea«* 

$  ni^  Such  were  the  various  aspeets  of  danger  and 
difficulty  which  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  Cor* 
tes.  No  sitoation  can  be  conceived  more  trying  to  the 
capacity  and  firmness  of  a  general,  or  where  the  choice 
of  the  plan  which  ought  to  be  adepted  was  more  difiknlt* 
If  he  should  wait  the  abroach  of  I^>urvaex  in  Sfexico« 
destraotlon  seemed  to  be  unavoidable;  for  while  the 
Spaniards  pressed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitontst 
whose  turbulent  spirit  be  could  hardly  restrain  with  all 
his  authority  and  attention,  would  eagerly  lay  hold  on 
such  a-  fkvourable  opportunity  of  avenging  al)  their 
wrongs.  If  he  should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  cap* 
tive  monarch  at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  one* 
my,  he  must  at  once  forego  the  fruits  of  all  his  teib  and 
victories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  oonld  not  be 
recovered  without  extraordinary  efibrts  and  infinite  dan* 
ger.  If,  instead  of  empLsying  fbree,  he  sheuM  have  re* 
course  to  conciliating  measures,  and  attempt  an  aeeoos« 
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anwhitioit  irtCli  N»rvite2^»  tlie  nattml  hmghtiMti  of  thtt 
rtBqpfi  Aupncafted  ky  oMseteufnets  of  Id*  present  supe* 
rki%»  fdiAftdo  lliBi  to  eberldi  u^  stngum  hope  of 
^OMoeM.  After  roTolviBg  ^Tery  oebeme  irMh  de^  otten- 
tioo5  Cortes  ftxed  upon  tkaH  wbieh  itt  eiee«ttoo  was  most 
]kiuM>doiis»  but,  if  siieeesKfalf  wooid  prove  mM.  bene* 
iMhl  to  ^imoeif  onrf  to  Mo  ooimtry ;  and  with  the  deei- 
sive  intrq»MI(y  suited  to  desperate  situations^  determin*^ 
ed  to  ttako  one  bdid  eA>trt  fbr  Tietorjr  under  every  disad- 
'raniago^  im&er  diaa  saerifioe  Us  own  eonqtiests  and  the 
8'pttiilsU  isteritt  In  Bfexleo. 

^IT,  Bat  A«>agh  be  fbresaw  that  the  eoiltest  must  be 
lef  n^atod  teaOy  by  arms*  it  would  hare  been  not  only 
hideeent  bat  eriminraU  to  have  marched  against  his  eoun<< 
trytton^  wMtoiit  attempting  to  adfust  matters  by  an  am- 
IboHo  negotiation.  In  Uns  serriee  he  employed  01medo> 
M$  ohaf^ahi^  to  whose  eharaeter  the  fanetion  was  well 
suited^  and  who  possessed,  besides^  sueh  prudence  and 
address  as  quaHAed  Um  to  carry  on  Hie  secret  intrlgaes 
in  wUoh'  Cortes  plaeed  bfs  chief  confidence.  Narvaex 
lejeotod^  with  seoiWy  orery  scheme  of  aecoramodatioQ 
ttail  Olmedo  proposed,  and  was  with  didcuhy  restrained 
from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants.  He 
me^  howcKery  vrMh  a  more  favourable  reception  among 
Ae^feOowers  of  IVatvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  deBver* 
ed  letlNBr8>  either  from  Cortes,  or  his  officers,  their  an- 
cievf  fMends  and  companions.  '  Cortes  artfhlly  accom- 
puled  these  with  presents  of  rings,  chains  of  goM,  and 
other  trinkets  of  value,  wliioh  inspired  Aose  neecfy  ad- 
renturors  vriUk  high  ideas  of  the  wcdth  that  he  had  ae« 
qiiked,  and  with  envy  of  their  good  Ibrtuae  who  were 
engaged  in  his  service*  Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming 
iftarero  in  ttvsse  rich  spoils,  declared  tw  an  immediate 
aoeommodallsa  with  Cortes.  Othm*s,  from  pnbiic  spi- 
rity  Mlamred  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever 
party  shonM  preVaB,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert 
the  l^;mnish  power,  in  a  country  where  it  was  so  imper- 
fectly established.    Nai*vaez  disregarded  both|  and  by  a 


pidUic  proetomatioii  denoaneed  Cevte^^aad  hit  aAerento 
rebels  aad  enemies  to  tbeir  eeaotryt  CtMteSf  it  is  pts* 
teirie^  was  not  moeh  tuipriwd  at  ib9  tmtraelaMe  uro* 
ganee  of  ITaryaeas  |  aa^  after  having  given  saeh  a^ivMf 
ef  his  owa  pa^tte  dispesition  as  Blight  jaitify  Us  m* 
eearse  to  other  m^aas^  he  determined  to  advanee  to- 
wards an  enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  i»  fiua  ta  i^ 
pease. 

$  y.  He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  eapilali* 
under  the  eommand  of  Pedro  de  AlvavadOy  aaoAeer  of 
distinguished  courage^  for  whom  the  Mexieaas  had  eon* 
eeived  a  singular  degree  of  resp6et*  To  the  esstody  of 
this  slender  pwrison  he  eommitted  a^  great  eity>  with  aU 
the  wealth  he  had  amass^  and,  what  was  still  of  « 
greater  importance^  the  person  of  the  inq;iris4med  mon- 
areh.  His  utmost  art  was  eo^cgrod  in  eoneealing  fron 
Mmtezuma  the  real  cause  of  his  march.  He  labowead 
to  persuade  him,  that  the  strangers  .who  had  lately  ar- 
rived were  his  friends  and  feUow-subjeets  ^  and  that*  af- 
ter a  short  interview  with  them»  they  would  depart  to- 
gether, and  return  to  tlieir  own  country.  Tbeeaptiite 
prince,  unaUe  to  eomprehend  the  dcBtgns  of  the  Span- 
iards, or  to  reconcile  what  ho  now  hewd  with  the  deyslpi- 
ratioa  of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  dbcovw  any  symptom 
of  suspicion  or  distrust  of  Cknrtes,  promised  to  remain 
quietly  in  the  fairish  quartors,  and  to  eultivale  the 
same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  unifefmly 
maintained  with  him.  Cortes,  with  seeming  emfldonee 
in  this  promise,  but  relying  pfino^Uy  upon  the  i^jone* 
tions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard  his  priaon- 
er  with  the  most  scr^ulous  v%ilaaee,  set  out  from 
Mexico. 

§  YI.  His  streagth,  even  after  it  was  reinSoreed  by  the 
junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Crua,  did 
not  exoeed  two  hundred  and  fitfty  men.  Jibs  he  hoped  for 
success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  ^his  moUons,  his 
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troops  were  not  encmiibered  either  with  bftfgage  or  ar« 
tillery.  But  as  he^  dreaded  extremely  the  impressioa 
which  the  eaeny  might  make  with  their  caYiUryy  he  had 
proyided  agaipst  this  danger  with  the  foresight  and  sa* 
gaeitj  whiah  distinguish  a  great  eommaoder.  Haying 
observed  ttiat  the  Indians  in  the  provinee  of  Chinantia 
msed  spears  of  extraordinary  length  and  force,  he  arm- 
ed his  soldiers  with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  tha^ 
deep  and  compact  arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  for- 
midable weapon,  the  best  perhaps  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed for  defence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 

$  YU.  With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  ad- 
vanced towards  Zempoalla,  of  wliieh  Narvaez  had  taken 
possession.  During  his  march,  he  made  repeated  at- 
tempts towards  some  accommodation  with  his  opponent. 
But  Narvaez  requiring  that  Cortes  and  his  followers 
should  instantly  reeoguise  his  title  to  be  governor  of 
New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  he  derived 
from  Velasquez ;  and  Cortes  refusing  to  submit  to  any 
authority  which  was  not  ibunded  on  a  commission  from 
the  emperor  himself,  under  whose  immediate  protection 
he  and  hb  adherents  had  placed  their  infant  colony,  all 
these  attempts  proved  fruitless*  The  intercourse,  how- 
ever, which  this,  occasioned  between  the  two  parties^ 
proved  of  no  smaU  advantage  to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  of  Narvaez's  offi- 
cers by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  a  sem- 
blance of  modera^on,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appear- 
anee  of  wealth  ammig  his  troops  f  most  of  his  soldiers 
having  converted  their  share  of  the  Mexican  gold  into 
chains,  bracelets,  and  other  onuunents,  which  they  dis- 
played with  military  ostentation.  Narvaez  and  a  littla 
junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all  the  army  leaned  to- 
wards an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen.  This 
discovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  tem- 
per almost  to  madness.  In  a  t^^ansport  of  rage,  he  set  a 
price  i^n  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his  principal  of- 
ficers-; and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  advanced 
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irftfite  a  kftftti  of  ZompMlla  with  Ui  f»aU  body  of 
iMBf  he  oonoidered  this  m  lui  iasolt  whieh  merited  im- 
Biodittte  tbo»4iseiMDty  mnd  marehed  out  with  all  his 
teM^  to  ofer  him  battle. 

$yiIL  But  Ck>rtes  was  a  leader  of  greator  ^bilitiet 
sad  oxperieaee  than»  on  equal  ground,  to  flf^t  an  one* 
Biy  eo  8kr  tnperior  in  number,  and  bo  mneh  better  ap« 
pointed.  Having  taken  his  station  oa  the  of^site  bank 
of  iho  river  do  €anoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  eouU 
Bo4  bo  aMaokedy  ho  beheld  the  approaeh  of  the  enemy 
without  eoneem,  and  disregarded  this  rain  bravade.  II 
-mm  Hion  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season,  and  the  rain 
ha4  ponfed  down,  daring  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with 
Ao  tMeaee  peonHar  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  foUowem 
of  Narraesy  unaceustomed  to  the  hardships  of  military 
serviee,  nmnmired  so  muoh  at  being  thus  fruitlessly 
'  exposed^  that,  from  their  unsoldierlike  impatienooy  aa 
well  as  fafs  owQOontempt  of  his  adversary,  their  generdt 
pemytted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  eir-* 
euqisrtance  whieh  indneed  them  to  quit  the  fields  eneou- 
raged  Cortes  to  Ibrrn  a  sehome  hy  whieh  he  hoped  at  onee 
to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed,  that  his  hardy  ve« 
teraas,  though  staadbig  under  the  torrents,  whieh  con* 
^ued  to  fidl,  without  a  sln^e  tent  or  any  shelter  what* 
soever  to  eover  them,  were  so-far  firom  repining  at  hard- 
riiips  which  were  beoome  fiuaiKar  to  them,  that  they 
were  still  fresh  and  ^ert  fer  serviee.  Ho  foresaw  that 
the  enemy  would  naturally  give  themselves  up  to  rqioso 
after  thehr  fatigue,  and  Aat,  judging  of  the  eondnet  of 
others  by  their  own  efibminaoy,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves perfSeetly  oeeure  at  a  season  so  unfit  for  ae<ion« 
He  resolved,  therefore^  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  the  surprise  and  terror  of  this  unoxpeet- 
ed  attack  might  more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  of 
bis  numbers.  His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no  resooFco 
remained  but  in  some  desperate  efibrt  of  courage,  ap« 
proved  of  the  measure  with  such  warmth,  that  Cortes^ 
In  a  ndlhary  oration  which  bo  addresagd  io  them  brfbro 


ikcf  began  tkeir  msrdi^  tras  nioit  tfolitiatoM  la  ttii^v 
Aaa  to  ittftime  their  atdmr.  He  dWided  tlMSi  iatt  threi 
Itaties.  At  the  head  of  the  fir^t  he  plaeed  Saidotal  | 
•tttrusilag  tbk  gallant  offioev  with  the  modi  dangei%«t 
and  important  serviee,  that  ef  seudaf;  the  tnoay'^  aHil« 
ierj^  whiiA  was  pkutted  before  the  priMipal  toiror  of 
the  tenq^e,  where  Narraesr  had  fited  his  hiad-fuartttm^ 
Christeval  de  CHid  oomnianded  the  teooad^  with  onhM 
to  ofBOalt  the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.  Coru 
tm  himself  eoadoeted  the  thfard  and  snattest  M? isio^ 
whieh  was  to  aet  as  a  bodj  of  reserve^  and  to  siq^porf 
the  other  two  as  there  should  be  oeeasion.  HariaK  paa^ 
ied  the  rirer  de  Canoas,  wfaleh  was  artieh  swelled  with 
tto  rains,  not  without  diffieidty,  the  waiter  reaohiag  al- 
Hiost  to  their  ehins,  they  adnoieed  in  pMKluiid  stteiieisy 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  any  wurlihe  iastni* 
Bient ;  each  man  armed  with  his  sword,  hit  dagger^  IUmI 
his  Chcinantlaa  spear.  Naryaes,  remiss  ia  tHropoTliott 
to  his  seenrity,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  to  waiel» 
the  motions  af  an  enemy  whom  he  had  sueh  geod  toaM 
to  dreads  One  of  these  was  soiaM  by  the  advaneeA 
guard  of  Cortes's  troops,  the  other  made  Utf  esoape^ 
and  Imrrying  to  the  town  with  M  the  preeipkatioa  o( 
fsar  and  zeal,  gave  sueh  thoely  nOtlee  of  the  enemy'o 
approaeh,  tliat  there  was  full  loisare  to  have  p»e|^iire4 
for  tibefr  rewption.  But»  throagh  the  arroganoe  aif4 
iofintoi^oo  of  Narvaez,  this  important  interr^  was  loflt^ 
He  inpnted  this  alarm  to  the  oowardiee  of  ibe  Aeatiaolr 
and  treated  with  detisioa  the  Mba  of  beiag  attaehed  bf 
forces  so  unequal  to  his  own.  The  shouts  of  Cortos^o 
sdSfitrSf  rushhigon  tothe  asaaalty  oonviBoedhfm  at  hmU 
that  Hike  danger  whidi  ho  doi^sed  was  rea}«  The  rapK 
«ty  with  whseh  they  adtam$ed  waa  saoht  diat  daly  oa^ 
oaanrotf  oodM  be  llred,  before  SandovaPft  par^  ^otc^ 
with  the  eauaqf',  drove  thMi  froir  their  guns^  f^hdtbo* 
gmtalbroetheirwaiy  up  Aestopi  of  the  toiler*  Nasw 
yntfEf  my  lesis  bram  io^  a^tieo  thail  presuaqptaou  id  oo»j 
dneC,  niiMd  himsdf  ia  haste/  aad  I9  hi*  voioe  and  ex« 
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ample  aaiamted  bis  men  to  the  eombat.  Olid  advaneed 
to  sustain  his  companions;  and  Cortes  himself  rushing 
to  the  front,  eondueted  and  added  new  yigour  to  the  at- 
taek.  The  eompact  order  in  which  this  small  body 
pressed  on,  and  the  impenetraUe  front  whieh  they  pre- 
sented  with  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all  opposition 
before  it  They  had  now  reaehed  the  gate^  and  were 
strnggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a  soldier  hating  set 
Are  to  the  reeds  with  whieh  the  tower  was  coyered, 
aompelled  Narraez  to  sally  out«  In  the  first  eneonntep 
he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a  spear,  and  fklling  to 
the  ground,  was  dra^i:ed  down  the  steps,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment elapt  in  fetters.  The  cry  of  yiotory  resounded 
among  the  troops  of  Cortes.  Those  who  had  sallied  out 
with  their  leader  now  maintained  the  conflict  feebly, 
and  began  to  surrender.  Among  the  remainder  of  his 
soldiers,  stationed  in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple, 
terror  and  confusion  preyailed.  The  darkness  wus  so 
great,  that  they  eould  not  distinguish  between  their 
firiends  and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  against 
tlysm.  Whereyer  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld 
lights  gleaming  through  the  obscurity  of  night,  which, 
though  proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  shining  in- 
sects, that  abound  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  their 
affrighted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  bands 
of  musketeers  adyanoing  with  kindled  matches  to  the 
attack,  after  a  short  resistance,  the  soldiers  compelled 
their  officers  to  ciqntulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to  their  conquer 
rors. 

^IX.  Hiis  eomidete  yietory  preyed  more  aeeeptable, 
as  it  was  gained  almost  without  bloodshed,  only  two  sol- 
diers being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two  officers 
with  fifteen  priyate  men,  of  the  adyerse  faction.  Cortes 
treated  the  yanquished  not  like  enemies,  but  as  eountiy- 
men  and  friends,  and  ofibred  either  to  send  them  back 
direetlly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  ser?iee,  as 
partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  ovq 
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seldlepg.  This  latter  propo8idoii»  teeonded  by  asea^ 
sonable  distribation  ^f  some  presents  from  Ckntes^  and 
liberal  promises  of  more»  opened  prospeets  so  agreeablo 
to  the  romantic  expectations,  which  had  invited  them  to 
engage  in  this  senrice,  that  all,  a  Sow  partisans  of  Nar- 
vaez  excepted,  closed  with  it,  and  vied  with  eaeh  other 
in  profeBsions  of  fidelity  and  attaehment  to  a  general, 
whose  reoent  snceess  had  g^ven  them  sneh  a  striking 
prqof  of  his  abilities  for  command.  Thus,  by  a  series 
of  events  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes  not 
olily  escaped  from  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable, 
but,  when  be  had  least  reason  to  expect  it,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Spaniards,  ready  to  fbUow 
wherever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever  reflcQjU  upon 
the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  con« 
siders  with  what  sadden  and  unanimous  transition  the 
followers  of  Narvae^  ranged  themselves  under  the  stand- 
ard of  his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  both  events  as 
much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  can* 
not  but  suspect  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  oc^casioned, 
no  less  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  followers,  than  by 
the  valour  of  the  eneray. 

$  X.  But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and  good 
fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  conspicuous.  If  by. the 
rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began  his  mareb,  he 
had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy  issue,  even 
this  decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  late  to 
have  saved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in  Mexico. 
A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez,  a  courier 
arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken 
arms  and  having  seized  and  destroyed  the  two  brigan- 
tines  which  Cortes  had  built  in  order  to  secure  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  and  attackd  the  Spaniards  in  their 
quarters,  had  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more, 
had  reduced  to  ashes  their  magazine  of  provisions,  and 
carried  on  hostilities  with  such  fury,  that,  though  Alva- 
rado  and  his  men  defended  themselves  with  undaunted 
resolution,  they  must  either  be  soon  cut  off*  by  fhmine. 
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«r  sink  under  tliemuUitiide  of  their  eieiAtei.    Tkii  rt« 
tek  was  exeked  by  metires  whkh  rendered  it  dtill  mero 
alarming.     On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoidltt^ 
the  Mexieam  flattered  ^themselves,   that  the  long  ex*» 
peeted  opporttmity  of  restof  ing  their  sovereign  to  liber* 
ty,  and  of  vindieating  their  eountl^y  from  the  odious  do- 
uimon  of  straagersy  was  at  length  arrived  5  that  while 
the  forees  of  their  oppressors  were  divided,   and  the 
arms  of  one  party  turned  against  the  other,  they  might 
triara]^  with  greater  faeility  over  botlu    Cmisultations 
were  held,   and  schemes  formed  with  this  intention^ 
The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  consoious  of  their  own  fee« 
Uenessy  suspected  and  dreaded  those  macMnatioiis*    AU 
Tarado,  thoagh  a  gallant  officer,  possessed  neither  that 
extent  of  capacity,  nor  dignity  of  manners,  by  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  Mexieansy  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  esti* 
mate  of  his  weakness  or  their  own  strength.    Altarado 
knew  no   mode  of  suiq;N>rting  his  authority  but  force. 
Instead  of  em|doyiog  address  to  disconcert  the  plans  or 
to  soOth  the  spiiits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  re** 
turn  of  one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  when  the  principal 
persons  m  the  empire  were  dancing,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  Ac  court  of  the  great  temple ;  he  seis^  all  the 
aTcnues  which  led  to  it,  and  aliured  partly  by  the  rich 
ornaments  vrhich  they  wore  ia  honour  of  their  gods,  and 
partly  by  the  facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors 
of  that  conspiraoy  which  hedreaded,  he  fell  upon  them, 
unarmed  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  and  massacred 
a  great  number,  none  escaping  but  suck  as  made  their 
way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple.    An  action  so 
eroal  and  treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city,  but  the 
whole  empire  with  indignation  and  rage.     All  called 
aloud  fsr  vengeance ;  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of 
their  monarch,  whose  fife  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spa»- 
iards,   or  of  their  own  danger  in  anaulting  an  enemy 
wh^  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
eommtted  aD  thoso  aets  of  rMonco  of  vdiieh  Cortes  re- 
ceived an  account. 
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$XL  TaUn  the  danger  iq^P^^  ^  knuuMBtf  as  to 
adnit  Mitber  of  deliberatioB  nor  delay*  He  set  ant  ias* 
tantiy  witk  all  his  fiMrces^  and  retutned  ttam  Zenpaalla 
with  BO  less  r^iidity  than  he  had  adraneed  thither.  At 
Tlascala  he  was  joined  by  two  thousand  ehoscn  war* 
riors.  On  entering  the  Mexioan  territories  he  fisond 
that  disafieetion  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to 
the  ca^pital.  The  pruioipal  inhabitants  had  deserted  the 
tawaa  through  which  he  passed ;  no  person  of  note  ap^ 
peariog  to  meet  him  with  the  usual  reqieet ;  no  proTi- 
sion  was  made  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops ;  and 
though  he  was  permitted  to  advinee  without  opposition, 
the  solitude  and  silenee  which  reigned  in  every  place, 
and  the  horror  with  which  the  people  avoided  all  inter- 
oourse  with  him,  discovered  a  deep-rooted  antipadiy» 
that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But,  impiaeaMe  as 
the  enmity  <tf  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unac* 
S^uainted  with  the  science  of  war,  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  take  the  proper  measures,  cither  for  their  own 
salS»ty  or  the  destmetioa  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninstruct- 
od  by  their  fbrmer  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  ene- 
my into  their  ei^taU  instead  of  brcfaking  down  the 
causeways  and  bridges^  by  which  they  mi^t  have  en- 
closed AJvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effectually  stop- 
ped the  career  of  Cortes,,  they  again  sufbred  him  to 
march  into  the  city  without  moIestatioD,  and  to  take 
quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station.* 

$  XII.  The  transports  of  ^ay  with  which  Alvarado 
and  his  soldiers,  received  their  companions  cannot  be 
txpressod*  Both  parties  were  so  much  elated,  the  one 
witl)  their  seasonable  delivcranoc,  and  the  other  with 
the  great  exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  that  this 
intoxication  of  success  seems  to  have  reached  Cortes 
himself;  and  he  behaved  on  this  occaston  neither  with 
his  usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  ncgleeted 
to  vi«t  Montemima,   but  Embittered  the  insuk  by  ex« 

*  June  34. 
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pressiobs  fbll  of  oootempt  for  that  unfortunate  prioco 
and  his  people.  The  forees  of  whieh  he  had  now  tho 
eommand,  af^ared  to  him  so  irresistible^  that  he  might 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and  lay  aside  the  mask  of  mo^ 
deration^  under  whieh  he  had  hitherto  eoneealed  his  de- 
signs. Some  Mexicans  who  understood  the  Spanish 
language^  heard  the  eontemptuous  words  which  Cortes 
uttered^  and  reporting  them  to  their  eeuntrymen,  kin- 
dled their  rage  anew*  They  were  now  convinced  that 
the  intentions  of  the  general  were  equally  bloody  with 
those  of  Alrarado^  and  that  his  original  purpose  in  yisit- 
ing  their  country^  had  not  been^  as  he  pretended,  to 
court  the  ^lianee  of  their  sovereign,  but  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  his  dominions.  They  resumed  their  arnu 
with  the  additional  fury  which  this  discovery  inspired^ 
attacked  a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards,  who  were 
inarching  towards  the  great  square  in  which  the  public 
market  was  hdd,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  with 
some  loss.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  delighted 
to  find  that  their  oppressors  were  not  invincible,  they 
advanced  next  day  with  extraordinary  martial  pomp  to 
assault  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters*  Their  number 
was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  coun^  still  more 
so.  Though  the  artillery  pointed  against  their  nun^er- 
ous  battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets^ 
swept  off  multitudes  at  every  discharge ;  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with  mortal  effect  up- 
on their  naked  bodies,  tiie  impetuosity  of  the  assault  did 
not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed  forward  to  occupy  the 
places  of  the  slain,  and  meeting  with  the  same  fate, 
were  succeeded  by  others  no  less  intrepid  and  eager  for 
vengeance.  The  utmost  effort  of  Cortes's  abilities  and 
experience,  seconded  by  the  disciplined  valour  of  his 
troops,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  fortifications, 
that  surrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  sta- 
tioned, into  which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on 
the  point  of  fbrcing  their  way. 
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$XI]I.  Cortes  beheld>  with  wonder^  the  implacable 
ferocity  of  a  people  who  seemed  at  first  to  submit  tame- 
ly to  the  yoke^  and  had  continued  so  long  passive  under 
it.  The  soldiers  of  Narraez,  who  fondly  imagined  that 
-dkey  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  conquer- 
ed empire^  were  astonished  to  find  that  they  were  in- 
Yolved  in  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  enemy  whose  vigour 
was  still  ttdbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their  own  weak- 
ness^  in  giving  such  easy  credit  to  the  delusive  promises 
of  their  new  leader.  But  surprise  atid  complaints  were 
of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  and  extraordinary  effort 
was  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  pre- 
sent situation.  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  in- 
duced the  Mexicans  to  retire^  ia  compliance  with  their 
national  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities  with  the  set- 
ting sun^  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally  next  day^ 
with  such  a  considerable  force^  as  might  cither  drive 
the  eneray  out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  listen  id 
terms  of  aecomraodatlom 

$  XIV*  He  conducted^  in  person^  the  troops  destined 
for  this  important  service.  Every  invention  known  in  the 
European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  precautioUf  sug- 
gested by  his  long  afiquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of 
lightings  Were  employed  to  en«iure  success.  But  he 
found  an  enemy  prepared  and  determined  to  oppose  him; 
7he  fbree  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  augmented  by 
fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually  from  the  coun- 
try, and  their  animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated;  They 
were  led  by  their  nobles^  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their  temples  and 
families^  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  in  presence 
of  their  wives  and  cliildrcm  Notwithstanding  their 
numbers^  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  danger  and  deaths 
wherever  the  Spaniards  could  close  with  them>  the  su- 
periority of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexi- 
cans to  give  way.  But  in  narrow  streets^  and  where 
many  of  the  bridges  of  communication  were  broken 
down,   the  Spaniards  eould  seldom  come  to  a  &ir  ren- 

VOL.  II.  d 
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counter  with  the  enemy^  and  as  they  advanced,  wers 
oxpoaed  to  showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  tops 
of  the  houses.  After  a  day  of  incessant  exertion,  though 
Yast  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city 
was  burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  slaughter, 
and  harrassed  by  multitudes  which  successively  relieved 
each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to  retire,  with  th^ 
mortification  of  having  accomplished  nothing  so  decisive 
as  to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having  twelve 
soldiers  killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  sal- 
ly, made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more  effectual 
and  in  it,  the  general  himself  was  wounded  in  the  hand* 
§  XY.  Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  o\vn  contempt 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  could  neither 
maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile 
city,  nor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger. One  resource  still  remained,  to  try  what  efiect 
the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  soothe  or 
overawe  his  subjects.  When  the  Mexicans  approached 
next  morning  to  renew  the  assault,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniai*ds,  and  reduced  to 
the  sad  necessity  of  becoming  the  instrument  of  his  own 
disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people,*  advanced  to 
the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the 
pomp  in  which  he  used  to  appear  on  solemn  occasions. 
At  sight  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  honour,  and  almost  to  revere  as  a  god,  the 
weapons  dropt  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was  si- 
lent, all  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  prostrated  them- 
selves on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addressed  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  per- 
suade them  to  cease  from  hostilities.  When  he  ended 
his  discourse,  a  sullen  murmur  of  disapprobation  run 
through  the  ranks;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and 
threats ;  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  rising  in  a  mo- 

•  See  Note  XL 
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ment  above  every  restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights 
of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones  poured  in  so  violently 
upon  the  ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers,  ap- 
pointed to  cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had 
time  to  lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  tho 
unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  stone  on  his  temple 
struck  him  to  the  ground.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the  Mex- 
icans were  so  much  astonished,  that,  with  a  transition 
not  uncommon  in  popular  tumults,  they  passed  in  a  mo« 
ment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorse  succeeded 
to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  werd  pursuing  the  crime  which  they  hadoom- 
mitted.  The  Spaniards,  without  molestation,  carried 
Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  hastened  thith- 
er to  console  him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the  unhap- 
py monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was  sunk,  and  the 
haughty  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  ex- 
tinct, returning,  he  scorned  to  survive  this  lasthunulia- 
tien,  and  to  protract  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the 
prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the  object  of 
contempt  or  detestation  among  his  subjects.  In  a  trans- 
port of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds,  and 
refused,  with  such  obstinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment, 
that  he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  dis- 
dain all  the  solicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith. 

$  XYI.  Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having 
lost  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an  accommo- 
dation, saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  attempting  a 
retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it. .  But  a  sudden  mo- 
tion of  the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts.  They 
took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple 
which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  placing 
there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Span- 
iard could  stir  without  being  exposed  to  their  missile 
weapons.  From  this  post  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge 
them  at  any  risk ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with  a  numer- 
ous detachment  of  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make 
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the  attack.    But  Eseobar^  though  a  gallant  offieer,  and 
at  the  bead  of  troops  accustomed  to  conquer^  and  who 
iiow  fo'jght  under  the  eyes  of  their  eountryiqeny  wa« 
thrice  repulsed.    Cortes^  sensible  that  not  only  the  re- 
pnta^ion,  but  the  safety  of  his  army  depended  on  thQ 
success  of  this  assault,  ordered  a  buckler  to   be  tied  tci 
his  arnif  as  he  could  not  manage  it  with  his  woundedi 
hand,  and  rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thickest 
of  the  combatants.    Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  theu 
general,  the  Spaniard^  returned  to  the  charge  with  sueh 
"rigour,  that  tkey  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps, 
and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  ob^serving  Cortes  as  he  animat- 
ed his  soldiers  by  his  yoice  and  example,  resolved  to  sa- 
crifice their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  which  desolated  their  country.      They 
approached  him  in  a  supplicant  posture,  as  if  they  had 
intended  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  seizing  him  in  a 
nioment,    hurried  him  towards  the  battlements,    over 
which  they  tlwrew  themselves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  drag- 
ging him  along  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  same  falL 
But  Cortes,    by  his  strength   and  agility,   broke  loose 
from  their  grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this 
generous  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  their  coun- 
try *    As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  became  masters  of  tho 
tower,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  molesta- 
tion, continuetl  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

§  XVII.  This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mex* 
leans  were  so  much  astonished  at  the  last  effort  of  tho 
Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change  their  whole 
pystem  of  hostilky,  and^   instead  of  incessant  attacks^ 

*  M.  Clavigero  has  censured  mc  with  asperity  for  relating  thia 
gallant  action  of  the  two  Mexicans,  and  for  supposing  that  there 
were  battlements  round  the  temple  of  Mexico.  I  related  the  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of  Her.  dec  2.  lib.  x.  c, 
9.  and  of  Torquemada,  lib.  4.  c.  69.  I  followed  thetn  likewise  ia 
supposhig  the  uppermost  platform  of  tlie  temple  to  be  encom- 
passed by  a  battlement  or  rail. 


endeayoared»  bgr  borrieading  the  streets^  and  breaking 
AovHA  the  causeways^  to  eut.  off  the  communication  of  the 
Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  starve  an  ene- 
my whom  they  eouM  not  subdue.  The  first  point  to  be 
determined  by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  was,  whether 
they  should  march  out  openly  in  the  face  of  day,  when 
they  could  discern  every  dagger,  and  sec  how  to  regu- 
late their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  as- 
saults of  the  enemy;  or,  whether  they  should  «ideavour 
to  retire  secretly  in  the  night  ?  The  latter  was  prefer^ 
red,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national  superstition 
would  r<'8train  the  Mcj^ieans  from  venturing  to  attack 
them  in  the  night*  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  be- 
lief in  the  predictions  of  a  private  soldier,  who,  having 
acquired  universal  credit  by  a  smattering  of  leaming^f 
and  his  pretensions  to  astrology,  boldly  assured  his  coun^ 
trymen  of  success,  if  tbe\y  made  their  retreat  in  this 
manner.  They  began  %o  move  towards  midnight,  in 
three  divisions.  Sandoval^led  the  van ;  Pedro  AlvaradO| 
and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ; 
and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre,  where  he  plac^ 
the  prisoners,  among  whom  were  a  son  and  two  daugh« 
ters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of 
distinction,  the  artillery,  the  baggage,  and  a  portable 
bridge  of  timber,  intended  to  be  laid  oyer  the  bpreaohea 
in  the  causeway.  They  marched  in  profound  silence 
along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Taouba,  beoause  it  wa^ 
shorter  tiian  any  of  the  rest,  and  lying  most  remote 
from  the  road  towards  Tlaseala  and  the  sea-coast,  had 
been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans.  They  reached 
the  first  breach  in  it  without  molestation,  hoj^ng  that 
their  retreOit  was  undiscovered. 

$  XVUI.  But  the  Mexicans,  unpereeived,  had  not  oo« 
ly  watched  2SI  their  motions  withattention,  but  had  made 
proper  dispositions  fbr  a  mostfcHnD^dable  attaclu  While 
the  Spaniards  virere  intent  upon  placing  their  bridge  ia 
the  breach,  and  occupied  in  oonductiag  ^heir  horses  and 
artiUeiy  along  it^  they  were  aaddenljr  alarmed  ^th  m 
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tremendous  sound  of  warlike  instruments^  and  a  general 
shout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies ;  the 
lake  was  covered  with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows  and 
showers  of  stones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quar- 
ter ;  the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with 
fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to 
bo  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the 
wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery,  was  wedg- 
ed so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  aecident,  the  Span-* 
iards  advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the  second 
breach.  The  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side^ 
and  though  they  defended  themselves  with  their  usual 
courage,  yet  crowded  together  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  their  discipline  and  military  skill  were  of  lit- 
tle avail,  nor  did  the  obscurity  of  the  night  permit  them 
to  derive  great  advantage  from  their  fire-arms,  or  the 
superiority  of  their  other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now 
in  arms,  and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction 
of  their  oppressors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough 
to  annoy  them  in  person,  impatient  of  the  delay,  press- 
ed forward  with  such  ardour,  as  drove  on  their  country- 
men in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh  war- 
riors instantly  filled  tlie  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Span- 
iards, weary  with  slaughter,  and  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  conftision  was  universal ; 
horse  and  foot,  oflUcers  and  soldiers,  friends  and  enemies, 
were  mingled  together ;  and  while  all  fought,  and  many 
fell,  they  could  hardly  distinguish  from  what  hand  the 
blow  came. 

$  XIX.  Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and 
a  few  horse,  forced  his  way  over  the  two  remaining 
breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  serv- 
ing to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main  land. 
Having  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  return- 
ed with  such  as  were  yet  capable  of  service,  to  assist 
kis  friends  in  their,  retreat,  and  to  encourage  th^m,  by- 
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his  presence  and  example,  to  perserere  in  the  efforts  re- 
qnisite  to  effeet  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his  soldiers, 
inrho  had  broke  through  the  enemy,  but  found  many  more 
orerwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  aggressors,  or 
perishing  in  the  lake ;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamenta- 
tions of  others,  whom  the  Mexicans,  having  taken  alive, 
were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god 
of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  escs^ed  assembled  at 
Tac\iba.  But  when  the  morning  dawned,  discovered  to 
the  view  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion,  reduced  to 
less  than  half  its  number,  the  survivors  d^ected,  and 
most  of  them  covered  with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of 
what  they  had  suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  ma- 
ny faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  faUeii 
in  that  night  of  sorrow,'*'  pierced  his  soul  with  such  an- 
guish, that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks,  and  issu- 
ing some  necessary  orders,  his  soldiers  observed  the 
tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  remarked,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

$XX.  In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction 
perished,!  and  among  these  Velasquez  de  Leon,  who 
having  forsaken  a  party  of  his  kinsmen,  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  companions,  was,  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  his  superior  merit,  respect- 
ed by  them  as  the  second  person  in  the  army.  AH  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  lost;  the 
greater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand  Tlas- 
ealans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
treasure  M'hich  they  had  amassed  was  saved.  This,  which 
had  been  always  tlieir  chief  pbject,  proved  a  great  cause 
of  their  calamity ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  having  so 
overloaded  themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  ^rendered  them 
nnHt  for  action,  and  retarded  their  flight,  fell,  ignomi- 
niously,  the  victims  of  their  own  inconsiderate  avarice. 

*  M'oche  THste  is  the  name  by  which  it  ia  still  distinguished  in 
New  Spain. 
t  See  Note  UI. 
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Amidst  80  many  disasters^  it  was  some  eonsolation  to 
find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina^  whose  function  as  inter- 
preters was  of  such  essential  importance^  had  made  their 
escape. 

$  XXL  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shel- 
ter for  his  wearied  troops ;  for  as  the  Mexicans  infested 
tiiem  on  every  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba  began  to 
take  arms,  he  oonld  not  continue  in  his  present  station. 
He  directed  his  march  towards  the  rising  ground,  and 
having  fortunately  discovered  a  temple  situated  on  an 
eminenee,  took  possession  of  it.  There  he  found  not 
only  the  shelter  for  which  he  wished,  but,  what  was  no 
less  wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  men ;  and 
though  the  enemy  did  not^intermit  their  attacks  through- 
out the  day,  they  were  with  less  difficulty  prevented  from 
making  any  impression.  During  this  tjme  Corte»  was 
engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his  officers,  concern- 
ing the  route  which  they  ought  to  take  in  their  retreat. 
They  were  now  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Tlascala, 
the  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  re- 
eeption,  lay  about  sixty-four  miles  to  the  east  of  Mexi- 
co ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall  into  the  road  which 
led  thither.  A  Tlascalan  soldier  nndertook  to  be  their 
guide,  and  oonducted  them  through  a  country,  in  some 
places  marshy,  in  otiiers  mountainous,  in  all  ill-culti- 
vated and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched  for  six  days 
with  little  respite,  and  under  continual  alarms,  numer- 
ous bodies  of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  some- 
times harrassing  them  at  a  distance  with  their  missile 
vireapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  in  fronts 
in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew 
that  they  were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fatigue  and 
danger  of  those  incessant  conflicts  the  worst  evils  to 
whieh  they  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  country  tlirough 
which  they  passed  afibrded  hardly^any  provisions,  they 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  stalks  of 
green  maize ;  and  at  iho  very  time  that  famine  was  de- 
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pressings  their  spirits  and  wasting  tlieiv  streng^^  theii^ 
^situation  required  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  ex^ 
ertions  of  courage  and  activity.  Amidst  those  compli-* 
'  eated  distressesy^ne  circumstance  supported  and  animate 
ed  the  Spaniards.  Theit^  commander  sustained  this  sad 
reverse  of  fortune  with  unshaken  magnanimity.  His 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him  j  his  sagacity  forc" 
Baw  every  event,  and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He 
was  foremost  in  every  danger,  and  endured  every  hard*- 
ship  with  cheerfulness.  The  difficulties  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  talents  ;  and 
his  soldiers,  though  despairing  themselves,  continued  to 
follow  him  with  increasing  eonfideuide  in  his  abilities. 

$  XXII.  On  thfe  sixth  day  they  arrived  ricar  to  Otum^ 
ba,  not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlascala» 
3Barly  next  morning  they  began  to  advance  towards  it^ 
flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  their  rear ; 
and,  amidst  the  insults  with  whioh  they  accompanied 
their  hostilities,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often  ex^- 
claimed  with  exultation;  <<  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the 
place  where  you  shall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
your  crimes."  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Span* 
iards  did  not  comprehend,  until  they  reached  the  sum* 
mit  of  an  eminence  before  them*  There  a  spacious  val* 
ley  opened  to  their  view>  covered  with  a  vast  army  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans^ 
while  with  one  body  of  their  troops  they  harrassed  the 
Spaniards  in  their  retreat^  had  assembled  their  princi* 
pal  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake^  and  marching 
along  the  road  which  led  directly  to  Tlascala,  posted  it 
in  the  plain  of  Otnmba/  through  which  they  knew  Cor- 
tes must  pass«  At  the  sight  of  this  incredible  multitude^ 
which  they  could  survey  at  ence  from  the  rising  ground^ 
the  Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest  be- 
gan to  despair.  But  Cortes,  without  allowing  leisure 
for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflection,  after 
warning  them  bri^  that  no  alternative  now  remained 
but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  instantly  to  the  charge, 
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The  Mexic^a3  waited  their  approaeh  with  unustea)  forti- 
tude. Sueh^  however^  was  the  superiority  of  the  Span- 
ish discipline  and  arms^  that  the  impreision  of  this  small 
bodj  was  irresistible ;  and  whichever  way  its  foree  was 
directed^  it  pehetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous 
battalions.  But  while  these  gaye  way  in  one  quarter, 
new  combatants  advanced  from  another^  and  the  Span*- 
iards^  though  successful  in  every  attack^  were  ready  to 
sink  under  those  repeated  eflTorts^  without  seeing  any 
end  of  their  toil^  or  any  hope  of  victory* .  At  that  time 
Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which 
was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advaneing ;  and 
fortunately  recollecting  to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate 
of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle,  he  assembled  a 
few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  stiU*  ca«^ 
pable  of  service,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head  push- 
ed forward  towards  the  standard  with  an  impetuosity 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A  diosen  bod|y 
of  nobles,  who  guarded  jthe  standard,  made  some  resist- 
ance, but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of 
Us  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general,  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanish  officers  alighting, 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial  stand* 
mri.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  stand- 
ard, tovrards  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappeared, 
an  universal  panic  struck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  thf 
bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dissolved,  eve<- 
ry  ensign  vras  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his 
wei^ions,  and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains. 
The  Spaniards,  unable  to  pursue  them  for,  returned  to 
collect  the  spoils  of  the  fields  which  were  so  valuable, 
as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  they 
bad  lost  in  Mexico ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most 
of  their  prine^al  warriors,  dressed  out  in  their  richest 
ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to  assured  vic- 
tory* Next  dBjf^  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  tilit 
Vlascalan  territmiesr 
MufyB. 
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§XXin.  But  amidst  their  satiflfaetioii  in  baTinggot 
hejftnd  the  precincts  of  a  hostile  eomtpyr  they  could  not 
look  forward  without  ftolieitude,  as  they  were  still  un- 
eertain  what  reeeption  they  might  meet  with  from  allies^ 
to  whom  they  returned  in  a  eondition  rery  diierant  from 
that  in  whieb  they  bad  lately  set  out  from  their  domin- 
tons.    HappHy  for  tbem>  the  enmity  of  the  Tlaseahuis 
to  the  Mexican  mime  wav  so  inTeterate>  their  desire  to 
aTenge  the  death  of  their  eountrymen  so  yehemdnt,  and 
the  aseendant  whieh  Cortes  had  aequired  oter  the  chiefs 
of  the  republic  so  complete^  that,  far  from  entertaining 
a  thought  of  taking  any  adrantage  of  the  distressed  situa^ 
tion  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received 
them  with  a  tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dis- 
sipated all  their  suspieions. 

§  XXIY.  Some  interval  of  tranquility  and  indulgence 
was  now  abselutdy  necessary ;  not  only  that  the  Span- 
iards might  give  attention  to  the  core  of  their  wounds, 
which  had  been  too  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to  re- 
cruit their  strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  sucoes* 
sion  of  fatigue  and  hardships.  During  this,  Cortes  learn- 
^  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only  Spani- 
ards who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.   A 
considerable  detachment,   which  was    marching  from 
Zempoalfci  towsurds  the  ca^tal,  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
people  of  Tepeaco.     A  smaller  party,  returning  from 
Tlaseala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  share  of  the  Mexican 
ffAd  allotted  to  the  garrison,  had  been  surprised  and  de- 
atroyed  in  the  mountains.    At  a  juncture  when  the  life 
of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance,  such  losses  wero 
deeply  felt.    Hie  schemes  which  Cortes  was  meditating 
rendered  them  peeuliaHy  afflictive  to  him.  While  his  ene- 
mies, and  even  many  of  his  own  followers,  considered  the 
disasters  which  had  befUlen  him  as  fi&tal  to  the  progress 
of  his  arms,  and  imaged  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  speedily  to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had  invaded 
with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent  fbr  persever- 
ance as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing 
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hn  original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire 
to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Severe  and  unexpected  as  the 
cheek  ii^as  tvhich  he  had  reoeiYed,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  a  sufficient  reason  for  relinquishing  the  conquests 
lirliieh  he  had  already  made,  or  against  reiuming  his 
0];erations  >yi1h  hetter  hopes  of  success.  The  colony  at 
Vera  Cru?:  was  npt  only  safe  but  had  remained  unmolest^ 
ed.  The  people  of  Zempoatla  and  the  adjacent  districts 
had  discovered  no  symptoms  of  defection.  The  Tlasca-r 
lans  continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.  On  their  mar- 
tial spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms^  and  inflamed  with  im«* 
placable  hatred  of  the  MexicaA^  Cortes  depended  for 
powerful  aid.  He  had  still. the  command  of  a  body  of 
Spaniards,  equal  in  nuipber  to  that  with  which  he  had 
opened  his  way  into  the  centra  of  the  f  lyipire^  ajid  had 
taken  possessiQii  of  the  capital ;  so  that  with  the  benefit 
pf  greater  experience,  as  well  a&  more  perfect  know«* 
|eilge  of  the  country,  he  did  n^t  despair  of  quickly  re- 
covering  all  that  he  had  been  deprived  9^  hy  untoward 
events, 

§  XXV.  Full  of  tliis  idea,  he  eourted  the  Tlascalaa 
phiefs  with  such  attention,  and  di^ribnted  among  them 
90  liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he  was  se- 
cure of  obtaining  whatever  he  should  require  of  the  re- 
public. Jf.e  ^vew  a  sm^ll  supply  of  ammunition,  and 
two  or  three  field*pieces,  from  his  stqres  at  Vera  Cruz. 
]tle  despatched  an  officer  of  confidcncf^  with  four  ships  of 
Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamajea,  to  engage  ad* 
venturers,  and  to  purchase  hprses,  gun-powder,  and 
pther  military  stores.  As  he  knew  that  it  would  be  vain 
fo  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unless  he  could  sc- 
5^ure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  pre- 
pare, in  the  mountains  of  Tlascala,  materials  for  build* 
pg  twelve  brigantinest  so  as  they  ntight  be  carried  thith* 
^r  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when 
|ie  stood  in  need  of  their  service. 

$  XXVI.  But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was 
taking  those  necessary  steps  tows^rds  the  ^x^cution  of 
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bis  measures^  an  obstacle  arose  in  a  quarter  wbere  it 
\ras  least  expected,  but  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of 
disoontent  and  mutiny  broke  out  in  bis  own  array.  Ma* 
ny  of  Nanraez's  followers  were  planters  rather  than  sol- 
diers, and  had  aeeompanied  him  to  New- Spain  with  san« 
^ine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements,  but  with  little  in^ 
elination  to  engage  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war. 
As  the  same  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into 
their  new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner  be« 
eame  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service,  than 
tbey  bitterly  repented  of  their  choice.  Such  of  them  aa 
bad  the  godd  fortune  to  survive  the  perilous  adventure^ 
in  which  their  imprudence  had  involved  them,  happy  in 
having  made  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of 
being  exposed  a  second  time  to  similar  calamities.  As 
Boon  as  they  discavered  the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  be« 
gan  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing  gradual- 
ly more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remon- 
fttranc^  to  their  general  against  the  imprudence  of  at-» 
tacking  a  powerful  empire  with  his  shattered  forces,  and 
formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back  directly  to  Cu- 
ba.  Though  Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  arts  of  com-* 
mand,  employed  arguments,  intreaties,  and  presents  to 
convince  or  to  sooth  them  ;  though  his  own  soldiers,  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly  seconded 
bis  endeavours ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and 
deep-rooted  to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  be  could  ef^ 
feet,  was  to  prevail  with  them  to  defer  their  departure 
for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  on  a  more 
proper  junoture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 

§  X^\U.  That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leisure 
to  brood  over  the  causes  of  their  disaffection,  he  resolv- 
ed instantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into  action.  He  pro- 
posed to  chastise  the  people  of  Tepeaea  for  the  out- 
rage  which  they  had  committed,  and  as  the  detachment 
which  they  bad  cut  off  happened  to  be  coviposed  mostly 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Narvaez,  their  com- 
panions,  from  the  desire  of  vengeance,   engaged  the 
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more  willingly  in  thii  war**  He  took  the  command  in 
person^  aecompanied  by  a  numerous  body  of  Tlascalans, 
and  in  the  spaee  of  a  few  weeks  after  Tarious  encoun- 
ters, with  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  redueed 
that  province  to  subjection^  During  sereral  months, 
while  he  waited  for  the  supplies  of  men  and  ammunittoa 
which  he  expected,  and  was  carrying  on  Us  prepara-» 
tions  for  constructing  the  brigantines,  he  kept  his  troops 
constantly  employed  in  yarious  expeditions  against  th« 
adjacent  provmeesf  all  of  which  were  eenducted  with 
an  uniform  tenor  of  success.  By  these,  hn  men  becanid 
again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their  wonted 
sense  of  superiority;  the  Mexican  power  was  weakeaed  ; 
the  Tlascalan  warriors  acquired  the  habit  of  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Spaniards ;:  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
ipepublic,  delighted  to  see  their  country  enriched  with 
|Ae  spoils  of  all  the  people  around  them,  and  astonished 
everyday  with  fresh  discoveries  of  the  irresistible  prow-* 
ess  of  their  allies,  they  decUned  no  efibrt  requisite  to 
support  them, 

^XXYIII.  All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  how- 
ever, thou^  the  most  prudent  and  eftcacious  which  the 
situation  of  Cor^s  allowed  him  to  make,  would  have 
been  of  {ittfe  avail,  without  a  reiaforeement  of  Spanish 
soldiers*  Of  tiiis  be  was  so  deeply  sensiUe,  that  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes ;  and  yet  his 
fwsly  prospect  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of  the  offi- 
eer  whom  he  had' sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was 
|K>d&  distant  and  uMcrtaiir.  But  wtiat  neither  his  own 
sagacity  nor  power  could  have  procured,  he  owed  to  a 
series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen  incidents.  The  gover* 
nor  of  6ub«,  to  whom  ih»  success  of  Naifvaes  i^peared 
ao  ewnt  at  inlaHlUe  certainty,  having  sent  two  sraaH 
ships  after  him  with  now  instroctions^  and  a  supply  of 
.  iscft  and  military  stores,  the  oAoer  whom  Cortes  had 
fppMDtod  to  command  on  the  coast,  artfully 
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them  into  the  harbour  of  Tera  Cmz^  seia^id  the  ve^sels^ 
and  easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  follow  the  standard 
of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destin« 
ed  to  join.  Soon  after^  three  ships  of  mere  eonsiderablsr 
foree  eame  into  the  harbour  separately*  These  belong- 
^  to  «n  armament  fitted  out  by  Franeispo  de  Graray^ 
governor  of  Jamaieaf  who»  being  possessed  with  the 
rage  of  diseovery  and  eonquesty  whieh  animated  every 
Spaniard  settled  in  Ameriea^  had  long  aimed  at  intrud- 
ing into  som]|  distiict  of  New  Spain#  and  dividing  with 
Cortes  the  glory  and  gain  of  annexing  th^  empire  to  the 
erown  of  Castile.  They  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt 
on  the  northern  provinees^  where  the  country  was  pooiv 
and  the  people  fieree  and  wsuiike;  and,  after  a  eruel 
sueeession  of  disasters^  famine  eempelled  them  to  ven- 
ture into  Vera  Craz^  and  east  themselves  upon  the  mer^ 
ey  of  their  eountrymen*.  Their  fidelity  was  not  proof 
against  the  splendid  hopes  and  promises  whieh  had  se^ 
dueed  other  adventurers ;  and^  as  if  the  q^irit  of  revolt 
bad  been  contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  aban^ 
doned  the  master  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve^  and 
enlisted  under  Cortes.  Nor  was  it  America  alone  that 
furnished  such  unexpected  aid.  A  ship  arrived  from 
Spfon,  freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  mili*- 
tary  stores,  in  hopes  of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country^ 
the  fhme  of  whose  opulence  began  to  spread  over  £n* 
rope.  Cortes  eagerly  purchased  a  cargo  which  to  him 
was  invaluable,  and  the  crew  foUowing  the  general  ex* 
ample,  joined  him  at  Tlascala. 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was 
augmented  with  a  faun<h>ed  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty 
horses,  a  reinforcement  too  inconsiderable  to  produce 
«ny  consequcnect  which  would  entitle  it  to  have  been" 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
But  in  that  of  Ameriea,  where  great  revolutions  were 
hrottf^  about  by  causes  which  seemed  to  bear  no  pro*  * 

*  October  38. 
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portion  to  their  effects^  such  small  events  rise  into  im* 
portance,  because  they  were  sufficient  to  decide  with  re- 
spect to  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  least  re-* 
markahle  instance  of  the  singular  felicity  conspicuous  in 
many  passages  of  Cortes's  story*  that  the  two  person^ 
chiefly  instrumental  in  furnishing  him  with  those  sea^ 
Bonable  supplies,  should  be  an  avowed  enemy  who  aimed 
at  his  destruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who  wished  to 
supplant  him. 

§  XXIX.  The  first  efifect  of  the  junction  with  his 
new  followers*  was  to  enable  him  to  dismiss  such  of 
Narvaez's  soldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in  his 
service.  After  their  departure,  he  still  mustered  five 
hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of  which  fourscore  were 
armed  with  muskets  or  cross-bows,  forty  horsemen,  and 
a  train  of  nine  field-pieces*  At  the  head  of  these*  ac^ 
eompanied  by  ten  thousand  Tlascalans  and  other  f  Hend'^ 
ly  Indians  j  Cortes  began  his  march  towards  Mexico* 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  six  months  after  his 
disastrous  retreat  from  that  city. 

$  XXX.  Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  un* 
prepared  to  reeeive  him;  ,  Upon  the  death  of  Montezu- 
ma,  the  Mexican  chiefs>  in  whom  the  right  of  electing 
the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother 
Quetlavaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  suflicient  to 
gain  their  sufirages,  although  he  had  been  l^ss  distin^ 
guished  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an  immedi- 
ate opportunity  of  shewing  that  he  was  worthy  of  their 
choice,  by  conducting,  in  person,  those  fierce  attacks 
which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital  j 
and  as  soon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  respite 
from  action,  he  took  measures  for  preventing  their  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the  spirit  which 
he  had  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As  from 
the  vicinity  of  Tlaseala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  motions  and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  observed 
the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  pro- 
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Tide  tigainst  it  .  He  repaired  what  the  Spi^tiiards  had 
ruined  in  the  city»  and  strengthened  it  with  such  new 
fortifications  as  the  skill  of  his  subjects  was  capable  of 
erecting.  Beside  filling  his  magazines  with  the  usual 
weapons  of  wart  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears 
beaded  with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken  ft^om  the 
SpaniardS)^  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  He  summon* 
ed  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to  take 
arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  he  promised  them  ex* 
emptton  from  all  the  taxes  which  his  predecessors  had 
imposed.  But  what  he  laboured  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  was^  to  deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the 
Tlascalans,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  that  people  to 
renounce  all  connexion  with  men,  who  were  not  only 
avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped^  but 
who  would  not  fail  to  subject  them  at  last  to  the 
same  yoke,  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately  lend- 
jflg  their  aid  to  impose  upon  others.  These  represen- 
tations, no  less  striking  than  well  founded,  were  urged 
so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadopsy  that  it  required  all  the 
address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous 
impression. 

But  while  Quetlavaea  was  arranging  his  plan  of  de- 
fence, with  a  degree  of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  Ame- 
rican^ his  days  were  out  short  by  the  small-pox.  This 
distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with 
Iktal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
«ntil  it  v^s  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  calamities  brought  upon 
them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  stead  the  Mexicans  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew  and  son*in-law  of 
Montezuma,  a  young  man  of  such  high  reputation  for 
abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  his 
countrymen^  with  one  voice,  called  him  to  the  supreme 
command. 

vol..  II.  i 
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^  XXXI.  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritories;  he  diseovered  various  preparations  to  obstruct 
his  progress.  But  his  troops  forced  their  way  with  lit- 
tle difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  Tezeuco^  the  se- 
eond  city  of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  tho 
lake  about  twenty  miles  from  Mexico.  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  establish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most  pro- 
per  station  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as  well  as  for 
making  his  approaches  to  the  capital.  In  order  to  ren- 
der his  residence  there  more  secure,  he  desposed  tho 
eazique  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  eonarauni- 
ty,  under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and  substi- 
tuted in  his  place  a  person  whom  a  faction  of  the  noble» 
pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to 
him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his  adherents 
served  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

$  XXXII.  As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the 
brigantines  advanced  slowly  under  the  unskilful  hands  of 
soldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy in  assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened 
fortunately  to  be  in  his  service,  and  as  he  had  not  yet 
received  the  reinforcement  which  he  expected  from  His- 
paniola,  ho  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms  di- 
rectly against  the  capital.  To  have  attacked,  at  this 
period,  a  city  so  populous,  so  well  prepared  for  defenee, 
and  in  a  situation  of  such  peculiar  strength,  must  have 
exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction.  Three 
months  elapsed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantiiiet^ 
were  finished,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing  with  re- 
spect to  the  success  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  ta 
Ifispaniola.  This  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inae. 
tion  to  Cortesr  He  attacked  successively  several  of  the 
towns  situated  around  the  lake ;  and  though  all  the  Mex- 
ican power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his  operations,  he 
either  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Spaiissh  crown^ 
or  reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other 
towns  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means, 
and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  intercourse  with  them 
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hut  by  the.  intervention  of  intei^retersf  yet^  under  all 
the  dhadyantage  of  that  tedious  and  imperfeet  mode  of 
comn^unieationf  he  had  acquired  sueh  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  country^  as  well  as  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  people^  that  he  eondueted  his  negotia- 
tions and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  suc- 
cess. Most  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  origin- 
ally the  capitals  of  small  independent  states ;  and  some 
of  them  haying  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
^n^ire^  still  retained  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
liberty^  and  bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of 
their  new  masters.  Cortes  having  early  observed  symp- 
toms of  their  disaffection^  availed  himself  of  this  know-^ 
ledge  to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship.  By  offcr- 
ingy  with  confidence^  to  deliver  them  from  the  odious 
dominion  of  the  Mexicans^  and  by  liberal  promises  of 
more  indulgent  treatment^  if  they  would  unite  with  him 
against  their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of 
several  considerable  districts^  not  only  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  but  to  supply  the 
Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengtiien  his 
army  witii  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozin^  on  the  first 
appearance  of  defection  among  his  subjects^  exerted 
himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their  revolt^ 
but  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread. 
The  Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies^  and  with 
deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  against  his  em- 
pire those  very  hands  which. ought  to  have  been  active 
in  its  defence;  and  ready  to  advance  against  the  capital 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  own  subjects. 

"While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradual- 
ly circuioaiscribing  the  Mexican  power  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it  seemed  neither  to  be 
imeertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes  were  well  nigh 
defeated,  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpected  than  dan- 
gerous. The  soldiers  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  per- 
fectly with  the  original  companions  of  Cortes,  nor  did 
tiiey  enter  into  his  measures  with  the  same  cordial  zeaL 
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ITpon  everj  oeeasion  that  required  any  extraordinary 
effort  of  courage  or  of  patienee,  their  spirits  were  apt  to 
sink ;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of  what  they  had  to  en- 
counter, in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible 
as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  reso* 
lution  even  of  those  among  them  who  had  adhered  to 
Cortes  when  he  was  deserted  by  their  associates,  began 
to  fail.  Their  fears  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  un- 
soldierlike  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  measures^  and  the  improbability  of  their  sue- 
ce^s.  From  these  they  proceeded  to  censure  and  invec- 
tives, and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  bow  they  might 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which  they  deemed  their 
commander  to  be  totally  negligent*  Antonio  Yillefagna, 
a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  intriguing,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  Tel^squez,  artfully  fomented  this  growing  spi* 
rit  of  disafTection.  His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  malcontents,  where,  after  many  consultations, 
they  could  discover  no  method  of  checking  Cortes  in  his 
cai'cer,  but  by  assassinating  him  and  his  most  consider- 
able oflicerg,  and  conferring  the  command  upon  some 
person  who  would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt 
measures  more  consistent  with  the  general  security. 
Despair  inspii-ed  them  with  courage.  The  hour  for  per- 
petrating the  crime,  the  persons  whom  they  destined  as 
victims,  the  oflBcers  to  succeed  them  in  command,  were 
all  named ;  and  the  conspirators  signed  an  association, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  with  most  solemn  oath§ 
to  mutual  fidelilyt  But  on  the  evening  before  the  ap- 
pointed day,  one  of  Cort^s's  ancient  followers,  who  ha() 
been  seduced  into  the  conspiracy,  touched  with  com- 
punction at  the  imminent  danger  of  a  man  whom^he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror 
at  his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and 
revealed  to  him  all  that  he  knew,  Cortes,  though  deep, 
ly  alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what  conduct  was  pi^oper 
in  a  evituation  so  critical.  He  repaired  instantly  to  Yil- 
lefagna's  ^arters^  accompanied  1^  some  of  hia  most 


trmty  cAeeFS«  The  astonishment  and  eonfuaion  mt  the 
nan  at  this  unexpected  mit  antielpated  the  eei^stion 
ef  his  guilt.  Certes,  while  his  attendants  seised  the 
traitor,  snatehed  from  his  bosom  a  paper  eontaining  the 
aesooiation,  signed  by  the  eonspiratop;  Impatient  to 
know  hew  far  the  defection  extended,  he  retired  to  read 
it,  and  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with  surprise 
and  sorrow.  But  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  seruti* 
By  might  prore  at  such  a  juncture,  he  eonined  his  judi- 
^eial  inquiries  to  TUlefbgna  alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his 
guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after  a  short 
trials  and  next  morning  he  was  seen  hanging  before  the 
4oor  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  oaUed 
bis  troops  together,  and  having  explained  to  thei(n  the 
mtrocioos  purpose  of  the  oenspirators,  as  well  as  the  jus* 
tice  of  the  punishment  inflieted  on  YUldragna,  he  added^ 
with  an  appearance  of  satisfhetion,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  with  respect  to  aU  the  circumstances  of  this  dark 
transaction,  as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had  suddenly 
torn  and  swallowed  a  paper,  which  probably  contained  an 
aeoount  of  it,  and  under  the:  severest  tortures  possessed 
such  constancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his  accompli-^ 
eest  This  artful  declaration  restored  tranquillity  to 
Bsany  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke,  with 
consciousness  of  goilt  and  dread  of  detection ;  and  by 
this  prudent  moderation,  Oirtes  had  the  advanlage  of 
having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to  observe  such  of 
Ids  f<dlowers  as  were  disaffected ;  while  they,  fiattoring 
themselves  that  tlieir  past  crime  was  unknown,  endea-* 
voured  to  avert  any  suspicion  of  tt,  by  redoubling  their 
activity  and  zeal  in  his  service, 

^  XXin.  Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  mmU 
nate  on  what  happened;  and  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous  spirit,  he  deter- 
mined  to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to  action. 
Fortunately,  a  proper  occasion  for  this  occurred  without 
bis  seeming  to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence  that 
the  materials  for  building  tiie  brigantines  were  at  length 
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eompletely  finished^  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  8pan<» 
iards  to  eonduet  them  to  Tezeueo.  The  command  of  this 
eonroyy  consisting  of  two  hundred  foot  soldiers^  fifteen 
horsemen^  and  two  field-pieces^  he'gaveto  Sandoyal^  who^ 
by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage  which  he  mani- 
fcsted  on  every  occasion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  service  was  no  less  singular  than  important ;  the 
beams,  the  planks,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails, 
the  iron- work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  re* 
quisite  for  the  construction  of  thirteen  brigantines,  were 
to  be  carried  sixty  miles  over  land,  through  a  mountain- 
ous country,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ministry  of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to 
facilitate  any  work  of  labour.  The  Tlasealans  furnished 
eight  thousand  Tamenes,  an  inferior  order  of  men  des- 
tined for  servile  tasks,  to  carry  the  materials  on  their 
shoulders,  and  appointed  fifteen  thousand  warriors  to 
accompany  and  defend  them.  Sandoval  made  the  dispo- 
sition for  their  progress  with  great  propriety,  placing 
the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the 
front,  another  in  the  rear,  with  considerable  parties  to 
cover  the  flanks.  To  each  of  these  be  joined  some 
Spaniards,  not  only  to  assist  them  in  danger,  but  to  ac- 
eustom  them  to  regularity  and  subordination.  A  body 
so  numerous,  and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  lei-» 
surely ,^  but  in  excellent  order;  and  in  some  places, 
where  it  was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the 
line  of  march  extended  above  six  miles.  Parties  of 
Mexicans  frequently  appeared  hovering  around  them  on 
the  high  grounds  ;  but  perceiving  no  prospect  of  success 
in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  guard,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to  molest 
him  $  and  Sandoval  had  the  glory  of  conducting  safely 
to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy,  on  which  all  the  future  opera- 
tions of  his  countrymen  depended. 

$  XXXIY.  This  w  as  followed  by  another  event  of  no 
less  moment     Four  ships  arrived  at  Vera  Crus  from 
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Hispaniola,  with  two  hundred  soldiers^  ^ghty  horses^ 
two  battering  eannon>  and  a  considerable  supply  of  am- 
munition and  arms.  Elevated  with  observing  that  all 
his  preparatory  schemes,  ^ther  for  recruiting  his  own 
army,  or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  pow  pro- 
duced their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to  begin  the 
siege  in  form,  hastened  the  launching  of  the  brigan- 
tines.  To  facilitate  this,  he  had  employed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Indians  for  two  months  in  deepening  the  small 
rirulet  which  runs  by  Tezenco  into  the  lake,  and  in 
forming  it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in  length  i^  and 
though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well  as 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured  Are- 
quently  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  bri- 
gantines,  the  work  was  at  last  completed.  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  April,  all  the  Spanish  troops,  togedier  with 
the  auxiliary  Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal ;  and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  ren- 
dered more  solemn  by  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred 
rites  of  religion,  the  brigantines  were  launched.  At 
they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order.  Father  Olmedo  blessed 
tUem,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Every  eye  fbllowed 
them  with  wonder  and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake^ 
when  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and  bore  away  before  tho 
wind.  A  general  shoht  of  joy  was  raised;  ail  admiring 
that  bold  inventive  genius,  which,  by  means  so  extraor- 
dinary that  their  success  almost  exceeded  belief,  had 
acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet,  without  the  aid  of 
which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set  the  Spanish 
power  and  arms  at  defiance. 

$  XXXY.  Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from, 
three  different  quarters ;  from  Tepeaca  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake»  from  Taeuba  on  the  west,  and  from 
Cuyocan  towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated 
on  the  principal  causeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and 
intended  for  their  defence.    He  appointed  Sandoval  to 

»  See  Note  IV 
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eomniand  io'ihe  firsts  Pedro  de  Alrarado  in  the  seeondt 
and  C^ristoval  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  allotting  to  each  a 
toamerouB  body  of  Indian  aaxiliaries^  together  vith  an 
eqnal  dirision  of  Spaniards^  who,  by  the  junction  of  the 
troops  from  Hispaniokiy  amounted  now  to  eighty-six 
horsemen^  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  soldiers  ; 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed  with 
muskets  or  cross-bows.  The  train  of  artillery  eonsisted 
df  three  battering  eannoa,  and  fifteen  field-pieces*  He 
reserved  for  himself^  as  the  station  o  f  greatest  impor- 
tance and  danger^  the  conduct  of  the  brigantinest  each 
armed  with  one  of  his  small  oannon>  and  manned  with 
twenty-fire  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts  as** 
signed  them,"*^  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans  had  erected  for  convey-* 
ing  water  into  the  capital*  and  by  the  distress  to  whiclh 
flds  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
calamities  wiiich  they  were  destined  to  sufier.  Alvara- 
do and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which  they  were  order- 
ed to  take  possession  deserted  by  their  inhabitants*'  who 
had  iled  fbr  safety  to  the  capital,  where  (}uatimoziii 
had  collected  the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there 
alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  successful  stand  against 
the  fbrmidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  assault 
him. 

$  XXXVI.  The  first  effbrt  of  the  Mexicans  was  to 
destroy  the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of 
whose  operations  they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  Though 
the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour  and  merit  of  Cortes 
in  forming  them*  were  of  inconsiderable  bulk*  rudely 
oonstructed*  and  manned  chiefly  with  landmen*  hardly 
possessed  of  skill  enough  to  conduct  them*  they  must 
have  been  objects  of  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted 
with  any  navigation*  hot  that  on  their  lake*  and  posses- 
sed of  no  vessel  larger  than  a  canoe.    Necessity*  how- 
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eTer,  urged  Guatiinazia  to  hazard  the  attaek  |  and  hop- 
ing to  supply  hj  numbers  iwhat  he  ^ranted  in  foree^  he 
assembled  sueK  a  multiti^de  of  canoes  as  eovered  the 
face  of  the  lake.  Tkey  rowed  qn  boldly  to.  th^  charge, 
nirhile  the  brigaotiaes^  retsM^led  by  a  dead  eatm^  could 
seareely  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew 
near,  a  breeze  suddenly  sprung  up ;  in  a  moment  the 
sails  were  spread^  the  brigantines,  with  the  utmost  ease, 
broke  through  their  feeble  opponents,  overset  many  ca- 
noes, and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with  such 
slaughter,  as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progress 
of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their 
superiority  greater  on  this  new  element,  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it  by  land»  \ 

$XXXYII.  From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of 
the  lake,  and  the  brigautines  not  only  preserved  a  com- 
munication between  the  Spaniards  in  their  different 
stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  eaeh 
other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the  causeways  on 
each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes,  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  tlie 
city.  Cortes  formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divisions, 
appointing  one  to  cover  each  of  the  stations  from  which 
an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against  the  city,  with  or- 
ders to  second  the  operations  of  the  officer  who  com- 
manded there.  From  all  the  three  stations  he  pnshed 
on  the  attack  against  the  city  with  equal  vigour ;  but  iu 
a  manner  8<^  ^^^J  different  from  the  conduct  of  sieges  in 
regular  war,  that  he  hiqiself  seems  afraid  it  would  ap- 
pear no  less  improper  than .  singular,  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  his  situation^  Each  morning  his  troops 
assaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had  erected 
on  the  causeways,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches 
which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals  where  th# 
bridges  were  broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  decisive  advantage,  which  might  force  the  enemy 
to  surrender,  and  terminate  the  war  at  once  ;  but  whea 
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the  obstinate  Talour  of  the  Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts 
of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  eren- 
ing  to  their  former  quarters.    Thus  their  toll  and  dan* 
ger  M'ere,  in  some  measure^  continually  renewed ;  the 
Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night  i^hat  the  Spaniards  had 
destroyed  through  the  day,   and  recovering  the  posts 
from  which  they  had  driven  them.    But  necessity  pre- 
scribed this  slow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.    The 
number  of  his  troops  was  so  sfnall^  that  Cortes  durst 
hot,    with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodge* 
mc!it  in  a  city  where  he  might  be  surrounded  and  an» 
noyed  by  such  a  multitude  of  enemies.    The  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the  ill-jndged 
coniidenee  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  daii» 
gerous  situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.    The  Span- 
iards, exhausted  with  fatigue,  were  unable  to  guard  the 
various  posts  which  they  daily  gained  ;  and  though  their 
camp  was  fiHed  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durst  not 
devolve  this  charge  upon  them,    beeause  they  were  so 
Utile  accustomed  to  discipline,  that  no  confidence  eould 
be  placed  in  their  vigilance.     Besides  this,  Cortes  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  preserve  the  city  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  being  destroyed,  both  because  he  destined  it 
to  t^c  the  capital  of  his  conquests,   and  wished  that  it 
might  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  glory.    From  all 
these   considerations,    he   adhered    obstinately,    for   a 
month  after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which 
he  had  adopted.    The  Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence, 
displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  with 
wliich  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.     On  land,  on  Wa- 
ter, by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  succeeded 
to  another.    Several  Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wounds 
ed,    and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the  toils  ofunin- 
t?rmitting  service,    which  were  rendered  mort^  Intoler- 
able by  the  injuries  of  the  season,  the  periodical  rains 
being  now  set  in  with  their  usual  violence. 

§  XXXVIII.    Astonished  and  disconcerted   with  the 
length  and  difficulties  of  the  siege>  Cortes  determined 
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to  make  one  great  effort  to  get  possesBioH  of  'the  dty, 
before  be  relinqaished  ike  plao  which  he  had  hitherto 
frilowed^  and  had  recourse  to  aay  other  mode  of  atta6k# 
With  this  yiewy  be  sent  inatruetioob  to  Alvi^ado  and 
Sandoval  to  advance  -with  their  divtsions  to  a  general 
assanlty  and  took  the  command  in  person  of  that  posted 
on  the  causeway  of  Ciqroean**  Animated  by  big  pre* 
•ettee»  and  the  ei^peetation  of  some  decisive  event,  the 
Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuositf  • 
Thej  broke  thro^h  one  barricade  after  another,  forced 
their  way  over  the  ditches  and  canals^  and  having  entered 
the  city,  gained  ground  incessantly,  in  spite  of  the  multi- 
tude and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes,  though 
delighted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not  for- 
get that  he  might  still  find  it  necessary  to  retreat  ^  and . 
in  order  to  secure  it,  appoinfted  Julien  de  Alderete,  a 
eapt^n  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Hispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the 
eanseway  as  the  main  body  advanced*  That  officer, 
deeming  |t  inglorious  to  he  thus  employed,  while  his 
companions  Were  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  career  of 
victory,  neglected  the  important  charge  cofnmitted  to 
bim,  and  hurried  on,  inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with 
the  combatants*  The  Mexicans,  whose  military  atten- 
tion and  skill  were  daUy  improving,  no  sooner  observed 
this,  than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  mon» 
arch. 

$  XXXIX.  Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the  eonse- 
quence  of  the  error  Which  the  Spaniards  had  committed, 
and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted  in 
the  front  to  slacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  pusb  forward,  while  he  despatched  a  large 
body  of  chosen  warriors  through  different  streets,  some 
by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach 
in  the  causeway,  which  had  been  left  open.    On  a  sig- 

•  July  S. 
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nal  whieh  h^  gftre^  the  priest  in  the  principal  temple 
struck  the  great  drum  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war* 
No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  solemn 
sound,  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death 
and  enthusiastic  ardour,  than  they  rushed  upon  the  ene^ 
my  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist 
men  urged  on  no  less  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  sue* 
cess^  began  to  retire,  at  &*st  leisurely,  and  with  a  good 
countenance;  but  as  the*  enemy  pressed  on,  and  their 
own  impatience  to  eseape  increased,  the  terror  "and  con- 
fusion became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
gap  \a  the  causeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,.  horse- 
men and  infantry,  plunged  in  promiscuously,  while  the 
Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  from  every  side, 
their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  shoals  which 
the  brigantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cortes 
attempt  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying  troops ;  fear  ren- 
dered them  regardless  of  his  entreaties  or  commands. 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  ftruit* 
less,  his  next  care  was  to  save  some  of  those  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  water;  but  while  thus  em« 
ployed,  with  more  attention  to  their  situation  than  t^ 
his  own,  six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in  triumph;  and  though 
two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  lives,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  before 
he  could  break  loose.  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished 
in  the  rout;  and  what  rendered  the  disaster  more  afflict- 
ing, forty  of  these  .fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
never  known  to  shew  mercy  to  a  captive. 

$  XL.  The  approach  of  night,  thongb  it  delivered  the 
dejected  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  usher- 
ed in,  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the  n^ise  of  their 
barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival  with 
which  they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  of 
the  city  was  illuminated ;  the  great  temple  shone  with 
such  peculiar  splendor,  that  the  Spaniards  could  plainly 
see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busy  in  has- 
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tening  the  preparations  for  die  death  of  the  prisoners. 
Through  the  gloom,  they  fraoied  that  they  disoemed 
their  compaaioos  by  the  whiteness  of  their  skias,  at 
they  were  stript  naked,  and  compelled  to  danee  beforo 
the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered. 
They  heard  the  shrieks  of  those  who  were  saerifieed, 
and  thought  that  they  eoold  distinguish  each  anh^py 
▼iotim,  by  the  well-known  sound  of  his  voice*  Imagin- 
ation  added  to  what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  aug« 
mented  its  horror*  The  most  unfeeling  melted  into 
tears  of  compassion,  aAd  the  stoutest  heart  trembled  at 
the  dreadful  spectacle  which  they  beheld. 

§  XIl.  Cortes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  oom- 
mon  with  his  soldiers,  was  oppressed  with  the  additional 
load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to  a  general  on  such 
an  unexpected  calamity,  could  not,  like  them,  relicTO 
his  mind  by  giving  vent  to  its  anguish.  He  was  obliged 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to  reviye  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  bis  followers*  The  juncture*  indeed, 
required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The 
Mexicans,  elated  with  their  victory,  sallied  out  next 
morning  to  attack  him  in  his  quarters.  But  they  did 
not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone.  They 
^nt  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  saeri- 
ficed,  to  the  leading  men  in  Uie  adjacent  provinces,  and 
assured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  appeased  by  the  blood 
of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  shed  so  plentifully  on 
his  altar^,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in 
eight  days  time  those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally 
destroyed,  and  peace  and  prosperity  re-established  in 
the  empire. 

§  XLII.  A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence, 
and  in  terms  so  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  universal  cre- 
dit among  a  peo[rie  prone  to  superstition.  The  zeal  of 
the  provinces,  which  had  already  declared  against  the 
Spaniards,  augmented ;  and  several  which  had  hitherto 

*  See  Note  V. 
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remsdaed  inactiTe^  took  arms,  with  eathusiastie  ardour> 
to  execute  the  decree  of  the  gods.  The  Indian  anxiliaried 
%^ho  had  joined  Cortes^  aeoustomed  to  venerate  the  same 
deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receire  the  responses 
of  their  priests  with  the  same  implicit  faith,  abandoned 
the  Spaniards  as  ai  race  of  men  devoted  to  certain  des- 
truction. Even  the  fidelity  of  the  TIascalans  was  sfaa-* 
ken,  and  the  Spanish  troops^  were  left  almost  alone  ia 
their  stations.  Cortes,  finding  that  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  dispel  the  superstitious  fears  of  his  confederates 
by  argument,  took  advantage  from  the  imiH*udence  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  aCf 
eomplishment  so  near  at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demon- 
stration ^f  its  falsity*  He  suspended  all  military  opera* 
tions  during  the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle*  Un- 
der cover  of  the  brii^ntines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  his  troops  lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  term  ex- 
pired without  any  disaster. 

$  XUII.  Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own 
credulity,  returned  to  their  station.  Other  tribes,  judg- 
ing that  the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the  Mexioans, 
had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their  protection  from 
them,  joined  his  standard  ;  and  such  was  the  levity  of 
a  simple  people,  moved  by  every  slight  impression,  that 
in  a  short  time  after  such  a  general  defection  of  his 
confederates,  Cortes  saw  hinaself,  if  we  may  believe  his 
own*  aocount,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Indians.  Even  with  such  a  numerous  army,  he 
found  it  nreessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  system 
of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  be^ 
come  master  of  the  city  at  once,  by  such  bold  but  dan* 
gerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had  already  tried,  he  made 
his  advances  gradually,  and  with  every  posrible  precau* 
tion  against  exposing  his  men  to  any  calamitj^  similar  to 
that  which  they  still  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  push- 
ed forwai-d,  the  Indians  regularly  repaired  the  eause- 
ways  behind  them.  As  soon  as  they  got  possession  of 
any  part  of  the  town,  the  houses  were  injitantly  levelled 
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with  the  ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexieattty  totted  to 
retire  as  their  enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  i« 
within  more  narrow  limits.  Guatimozin,  though  unable 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  eontinued  to  defend  hit 
capital  *  with  obstinate  resolution,  and  disputed  eyery 
ineh  of  ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their 
mode  of  attack,  but  by  the  orders  of  Cortes,  *  ebanged  the 
weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They  were  again 
armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  spears,  whioh  they  had 
employed  with  sueh  success  against  Narraes ;  ai»l  by 
tlie,  firm  array  in  which  this  enabled  them  to  range 
themselves,  they  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loose 
assaults  of  the  Mexicans :  incredible  numbers  of  them 
fell  in  the  conflicts  which  they  renewed  every  day. 
While  war  wasted  without,  fhmine  began  to  consume 
them  within  the  city.  The  Spanish  brigantines,  having 
the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almost  im« 
possible  to  convey  to'  the  besieged  any  supply  of  provi* 
sions  by  water.  The  immense  number  of  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to  the 
city  by  land.  The  stores  which  Ouatimozin  had  laid 
up  were  exhausted  by  tlie  multitudes  whioh  had  crowd* 
ed  into  the  capital  to  defend  their  sovereign  and  the 
temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but  persona 
of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  fiimine^ 
What  they  suffered,  brought  on  infections  and  mortal 
distempers,  the  last  calamity  that  visits  besieged  ejties, 
and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes. 

$  XLIY.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such 
various  evils,  the  spirit  of  Guatimozin  remained  firm 
and  unsubdued.  He  rejected,  with  scorn,  every  over- 
ture  of  peace  from  Cortes,  and  disdained  the  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  determined  not 
to  survive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  pro« 
gress.")^  At  length  all  the  three  divisions  penetrated  in- 
to the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and   made 

•  July  27. 
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a  secure  lodgment  tbero.  Tbree-fouFtbs  of  the  city  were 
BOW  reduced,  and  laid  ia  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter 
vas  so  closely  pressed,  that  it  could  not  long  withstand 
assailants,  who  attacked  it  from  their  new  slution  ^ith 
superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  expeeta(ion  of 
Buecess*  The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life 
of  a  monarch  whom  they  revered,  prevailed  on  Guati* 
mozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where  resistance  was  now 
vain,  that  he  might  rouse  the  more  distant  provinces  v£ 
the  empire  to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  success- 
ful  strn^le  with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  exeeution  of  this  measure,  they  endeavoured  to 
amuse  Cortes  with  overtures  of  submission,  that,  while 
his  attention  was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of 
pacification,  Guatimozin  niigbt  escape  unperceivcd.  But 
they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater  sagaci- 
ty and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by  their  arts* 
Cortes  suspecting  their  intention,  and  aware  ^of  what 
moment  it  was  to  defeat  it,  appointed  Sandoval,  the  ofit- 
cer  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most  perfectly  rely,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  brigantines,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval  at- 
tentive to  the  charge,  observing  some  large  canoes 
crowded  with  people  rowing  across  the  lake  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  instantly  gave  tlie  signal  to  chase. 
Garcia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  swiftest  sailing 
brigjmtine,  soon  overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to 
fire  on  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to  carry  some 
person  whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once 
the  rowers  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to 
forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there.  Holguin  eagerly 
seized  his  prize,  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  com- 
posure, gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  only 
that  no  insult might  be  ofiered  to  the  empress,  or  his 
children.  When  conducted  to  Cortes,  he  appeared  nei- 
ther with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with 
the  dejection  of  a  supplicanti    <<I  have  done^'  •  said  he. 
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addressing  himself  to  the  Spanish  gene^^^^^li^at  bc^ 
came  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  latt 
extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take  this 
dagger,''  laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore^ 
<< plant  it  in  my  breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  whioh 
can  no  longer  be  of  use.*' 

$  XLY.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was 
knowii,  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased,  and  Cortes 
took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the  capital  which 
yet  remained  undestroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  siege 
of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  conquest 
of  America.  It  continued  seventy-five  days,  hardly  one 
of  which  passed  without  some  extraordinary  effort  of 
one  party  in  the  attack^  or  of  the  other  in  the  defence 
of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  for-* 
tune  of  the  empire  depended.  As  the  «trugg^ehere  was 
more  obstinate,  it  was  likewise  more  equal,  than  any  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The 
great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops^ 
the  peculiar  situation  of  his  eapital,  so  far  counterba* 
lanced  the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  dis^ 
eipline,  that  they  mnst  have  relinquished  the  enterprise^ 
if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves  alone.  But 
Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours 
who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  subjects  im- 
patient to  shake  off  its  yoke.  By  their  effectual  aid^ 
Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  without  sueh 
support,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  How 
much  soever  this  account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico 
may  detract,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous^  re- 
lations of  some  Spanish  writers,  by  ascribing  that  to 
simple  and  obvious  causes  which  they  attribute  to  the 
romantic  valour  of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the 
other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under 
every  disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  un- 
jknown  nations,  as  to  render  them  instron^nts  towards 
carrying  his  schemes  into  execution** 

•  See  Note  VI. 
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$XLTI.  Tlie  exultation  of  the  Spaniards^  on  aeeom- 
plishing  this  arduons  enterprise^  vas  at  first  exeessive. 
Bnt  this  vas  qnieUy  damped  by  the  cruel  disappointment 
of  thoso  sanguine  hopes^  ivhich  had  animated  them 
amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Instead  of  the 
inexhangtible  Vealth  which  they  expected  from  becom- 
ing masters  of  Montezuma's  treasures^  and  the  oma- 
menis  of  so  many  temples,  their  rapaciousncss  conid 
colteet  only  an  inconsiderable  booty  amidst  ruins  and  de- 
soiatioh.^  Guatlmozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate, 
bad  ordered  what  remained  of  the  riches  amassed  by  bis 
ancestors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict 
with  the  enemy,  had  carried  00"  the  most  yaluable  part 
of  the  spoiL  The  sum  to  be  diyided  among  the  eon* 
queror?  was  so  small,  that  many  of  them  disdaim^  to 
accept  of  the  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all 
murmured  and  exclaimed ;  some,  against  Cortes  and  his 
confidents,  whom  they  suspected  of  having  secretly  ap- 
propriated to  their  own  use  a  large  portion  of  the  riches 
which  should  have  been  brought  into  the  common  stock 
—others,  against  (}uatimo2dn,  whom  they  accused  of 
obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had 
hidden  his  treasure. 

$  XL VII.  Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promises  were 
employed  in  order  to  sooth  them,  but  with  so  little  efibct, 
ihatCortesy  from  solicitude  to  check  this  growing  spirit 
of  discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stains  the  glo- 
ry of  all  his  great  actions.  Without  regarding  the  for- 
mer dignity  of  Gnatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence 
for  those  virtues  which  he  had  displayed,  he  subjected 
the  unhappy  monarch  together  with  his  chief  favourite, 
to  torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  ^scovery  of 
the  royal  treasures,  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  con- 
cealed.   Gnatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty 

'*  The  gold  and  silver^  according  to  Cortes^  amounted  only  to 
120,000  pesos,  Relat  280.  A.  a  sum  much  inferior  to  that  which 
the  SpanilU!^  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 
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of  Ms  tormentors  could  inflict^  with  the  byincible  for- 
titude  of  an  American  warrior.  His  fellow-suflTerer, 
oTercome  by  the  violence  of  the  anguish,  turned  a  de* 
jeeted  eye  towards  his  master*  which  seemed  to  implore 
his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew;.  But  the  high- 
spirited  prince*  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority  ming- 
led  with  scorn,  checked  his  weakness  by  asking*  <'Am 
I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the 
reproach*  the  favourite  perseve^d  in  his  dutiful  silenecf 
and  expired.  Cortes*  ashamed  of  a  scene  so  horrid*  res- 
cued the  royal  victim  from  the  bands  of  his  torturers, 
and  prolonged  a  life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and  suf- 
ferings. 

^XLVin.  The  fate  of  the  capital*  as  both  parties 
had  foreseen*  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  provinces 
submitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors.     Small 
detachments  of  Spaniards  marching  through  them  with* 
out  interruption*  penetrated  in  different  quarters  to  the  , 
great  Southern  Oeean*  which*  according  to  the  ideas  of  ^ 
Columbus*  they  imagined  would  open  a  short  as  weU  as  ^ 
easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies*  and  secure  to  the  crown 
of  Castile  all  the  envied  wealth  of  those  fertile  regions  ; 
and  the  active  mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form 
schemes  for  attempting  this  important  discovery, 

$XLIX.  He  did  not  know*  that  during  the  progress 
of  his  victorious  arms  in  Mexico*  the  very  scheme*  of 
which  he  began  to  form  some  idea*  had  been  undertaken 
and  accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries*  and  has 
been  productive  of  effects  particularly  interesting  to 
those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now  subject- . 
ed  to  the  crowH  of  Castile*  the  account  of  its  rise  and 
progress  merits  a  particular  detaiL 

Ferdinand  Magalhaens*  or  Magellan*  a  Fortngoese^ 
gentleman  of  honourable  birth*  having  served  several 
years  in  the  East  Indies*  with  distinguished  valour*  un- 
der the  fiimous  Albaquerque,  demlmded  the  rf  eompeiise 
which  he  thought  dne  to  )iis  services^  with  the  boUness 
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natural  to  a  high  spirited  soldier.     But  as  his  general 
irould  not  grant  his  suit,  and  he  expected  greater  jusi* 
dee  from  his  soTereign,  vbom  he  knew  to  be  a  goo4 
^udge  and  a  generous  reinrarder  of  merit,  he  quitted  In-^ 
dia  abruptly^  $nd  returned  to  Lisbon.    In    order  to  in- 
duce £nianuel  to  }isten  inore  favourably  to  his  claim»  he 
not  only  stated  his  past  service^,  but  offered  to  add  to 
them  by  eonductipg  his  countrymen  to   the  Molucca  or 
Bpice  Islands^  by  holding  a  westerly  course  5  which  he 
contended  would  be  both  shorter  and  less  hazardous  th^n 
that  which  the  Portuguese  npw  followed  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  through  the  immense  extent  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean.    This  was  the  original  and  favourite  project  of 
Columbus,  and  Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  success 
pn  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigatori  confirmed  by  many 
pbservationsy  the  result  of  his  OM'n  naval  experience,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  countrymen  in  their  intercourse  witl| 
the  East.    But  though  the  Portuguese  monarchs  had  the 
merit  of  having  first  awakened  and  encouraged  the    spi- 
rit of  discovery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  to  reject  two  grand  schemes  for 
this  purpose,  the  execution  of  ^hich  would  have  been 
attended  with  a  great  accession  of  glory  to  themselves^ 
and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  some 
ill-founded  prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark 
intrigue  which  contemporary  historians  have  not  explain? 
led,  Emanuel  would  neither  bestow  the  recompense  which 
he  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme  which  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness  ii|- 
tolerable  to  a  man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and 
animated  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  success  peculiar  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conducting  new 
and  great  undertakings.      In  a  transport  of  resentment, 
Magellan  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  an  un- 
grateful master,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Castile,*  where 
|ie  expected  that  his  talents  would  be  more  justly  esti, 

♦  A.  D.  1517, 
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mated.    He  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  by  of* 
fering  to  execute^    under  the  patronage  of  Spain,  that 
^eherne,  whieh  he  had  laid  before  the  isourt  of  Portugal, 
the  accomplishment  of  i?rhich,  he  knew>  urould  wound 
the  monarch  against  whom  he  ywas  exasperated  in  the 
most  tender  part.    In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of 
his  theory,  he  produced  the  same  arguments  whieh  he 
had  employed  at  Lisbon ;   acknowledging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  undertaking  was  both  arduous  and  expen- 
sive, as  it  could  not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of 
considerable  f^ree,  and  victualled  for  at  least  two  years. 
Fortunately,  he  applied  to  a  minbter  who  was  not  apt 
to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  bo)i)ness  of  »  design,  0|r 
the  expense  pf  carrying  it  into  execution,    C^dinal  ^t 
menes,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  affairs  of  Spiun^ 
discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and  glory 
wpuld  accrue  to  his  country  by  the  success  of  MageUan's 
proposal,   listened  to  it  with  a  most  favourable    ear» 
Charles  y.  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanish  dominions,  en- 
tered into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Magel- 
lan, whom  the  king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago 
and  the  title  of  Captain  General.'!^' 

$Ii.  On  the  tenth  of  August  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  nineteen,  Magellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ships^ 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  were  deemed 
to  be  of  considerable  force,  though  the  burden  of  the' 
largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The 
crews  of  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  men,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  skilful 
pilots  in  Spain,  and  several  Portuguese  sailors,  iq  whose 
experience,  as  more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still 
greater  confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he 
stpod  directly  south  towards  the  equinoctial  line  along 

•  Dahymple's  Collect  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
vol.  i.  p,  I,  etc. 
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the  coast  of  America^  but  was  so  long  retarded  by  tedi- 
ous calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  every 
bay  and  inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  Southern 
Ocean  which  he  wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not  reach 
the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of  January.*  That 
spacious  opening  through  which  its  vast' body  of  water 
pOurs  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to  enter ;  but  after 
sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded,  from  the  shal- 
lowiiess  of  the  stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water, 
that  the  wished  for  strait  was  not  situated  there,  and 
eontinued  his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about 
forty-'cight  degrees  soo^  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved 
to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable  station  he  lost  one  of 
lits  squadron,  and  the  Spaniards  sufibred  so  much  from 
tlie  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of 
three  of  his  ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  Open 
imitiny,  and  insisted  on  relinquishing  the  visionary  pro- 
ject of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning  directly  to 
S^ain.  This  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppress- 
^,  by  an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid, 
and  inflicted  exemplarj^  punishment  on  the  ring-leaders. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  overawed  but  not 
reconciled  to  his  scheme,  he  continued  his  voyage  to- 
wards the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fif- 
tj^third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into 
which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  tlie  murmurs  and  re- 
Bfonstranees  of  the  people  under  Iiis  command*  After 
si^iling  twenty  days  in  that  winding  dangerous  channel, 
to*  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  where  one  of  his 
ships  deserted  him,  the  ^reat  Southern  Ocean  opened  to 
hh  view>  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returhed  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  hairing  thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with 
sitceesSk' 

But  hd  was  fitill  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined 
firom  the  object  of  his  wUhes,    Ae  wiM  during  ibret 

♦A.  D.  1520. 
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months  and  twenty  days  in  an  uniform  direction  to^iards 
the  north- west^  without  discovering  land.  In  this  voy* 
age^  the  longest  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  un- 
bounded oeean^  he  suffered  intredible  distress.  His 
atock  of  provisions  was  almost  e^diausted^  the  water  he* 
came  putrid^  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  shoi*test  al- 
lowance with  which  it  was  possible  to  sustain  life,  and 
the  scurvy^  the  most  dceadfvl  of  aljl  the  maladies  with 
which  seafaring  people  are  aflSlicted»  began  to  spread 
among  the  erew*  One  circumstanee  alone  affoirded  theip 
some  consolation  ;  they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  coursp 
of  fiur  weather^  with  such  farourtable  wiodsy  4wrt  Mb^ 
gellan  bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  of  facifiCf  which 
it  still  retains'*'.  When  reduced  to  such,  extrei^ity  that 
they  must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  i^ 
with  a  cluster  of  small  but  fertile  islands  which  alTor^* 
edt  them  refreshments  in  such  abundance^  that  their 
health  was  soon  re-established.  From  these  isles>  whii^fi 
he  called  I)e  Iqs  Ladrones,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyag«^ 
and  soon  made  a  more  ia^^>rtant  discovery  of  the  island3 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philiffpines.  {n  one  of 
these  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  na- 
tivesf  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  bpdy  of  tro(^ 
well  armed  ^  and  wliile  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men 
with  his  usual  valour^  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  thosp 
barlyrians^  together  with  several  of  his  principal  offl- 
cers.f 

The  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  otlier  oonunatmV 
ers.  After  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  isles  scutteve^ 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  oeean^^  they  touched 
at  the  great  island  of  Harneo»  and  at  length  Quoded  in 
Tidore»  one  of  tlie  Moluccas^  to  the  aslanhhment  of 
the  Portuguese^  who  oould  not  comprehend  how  th^ 
Spaniards^  by  holding  a  westerly  eourse^  lad  arrived  H^ 
that  sequestered  seat  of  their  most  valiiahlc  comq^qre^ 
which  the^  thcmsdves  had  discoverod  by  sailing  in  a^ 

*  March  6.  f  April  26.  i  November  % 
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opposite  direction*  There^  and  in  the  a^aeent  isled^ 
the  Spaniards  fonnd  a  people  acquainted  with  the  bene- 
fits of  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  intereoarflfe 
with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  preci- 
ous spicesy  whioh  are  the  distinguished  production  of 
those  islands  f  and  with  that,  as  well  as  with  specimens 
of  the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the  other  countries 
which  tiiey  bad  viaited,  the  Victory^  whioh  of  the  two 
ships  that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for  a 
long  Toyage,  set  sail  for  Europe,^  under  the  command 
of  Juan  Sebastien  del  Cano.  He  followed  the  course  of 
the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  after 
tnany  dbasters  and  sufferings,  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar 
on  the  seventh  of  September  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two,  having  sailed  round  the  globe  in  the 
space  of  three  years  and  twenty-eight  days.  ^ 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  aeeempHshing  this  great  undertaking,  his 
contemporaries,  just  to  his  memory  and  talents^  ascrib- 
ed to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  having  formed  the  plan, 
but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle  to  the 
completion  of  it;  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  stifl 
ranked  among  the  highest  in  the  roll  of  eminent  and 
successful  navigators.  The  naval  glory  of  Spain  now 
eclipsed  that  of  every  other  nation ;  and  by  a  singular 
felicity  she  had  the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ]i«ars, 
of  discovering  a  new  continent  almost  as  large  as  that 
part  of  the  earth,  which  was  formerly  known,  and  of 
ascertaining  by  experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
whole  terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of 
having  first  encompassed  the  earth ;  they  expected  to 
derive  great  commercial  advantages  from  this  new  and 
boldest  cfiTort  of  their  maritime  skill.  The  men  of  sei« 
ence  among  them  contended,  ^at  the  spice  islands,  and 
several  of  die  richest  countries  in  tho  East^  were  so  sit' 
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nated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile^  in 
eonsequence  of  the  partition  madie  by  Alexander  VL 
'the  merchants,  without  attending  to  this  disenssion,  en* 
gaged  eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  cOnimerce> 
^hieh  was  now  opened  to  them.  The  Portuguese^  alarm- 
ed at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remon- 
strated and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  ob- 
strueted  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms^ 
Charles  V.  not  safficiently  instructed  with  respect  to  the 
impiortanee  of  this  raluable  branch  of  commerce,  or  dis«- 
tracted  hj  the  multiplicity  of  his  schemes  and  opera- 
tions, did  not  afford  his  8ubjeets  proper  protection^  At 
las^  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted  by  the 
«l!brts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with  Portugal  to 
those  in  which  he  was  already  engaged,  induced  him  to 
make  over  his  claim  of  the  Molaccas  to  the  Portuguese 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  ducats.  He  re- 
served, however,  to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  right  of 
reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment  of  that  sum ;  but 
ether  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of  hit  sue- 
eessors ;  and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from  a  branch 
ef  commerce  in  which  it  was  engaging  with  sanguine  ex« 
pectations  of  profit. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  reliaqnished, 
the  Yoyage  of  Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  ef- 
fects of  great  moment  to  Spain.  Philip  IX.  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  reduced  those 
islands  which  he  discovered  in  the  Elastem  Ocean  to 
subjection,  and  established  settlements  there  ^  between 
which  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Sptun,  a  regular  inter- 
course, the  nature  of  which  shall  be  explained  in  its 
p^per  p1ace>  is  still  carried  on.  I  return  now  to  the 
transactions  in  New  Spain. 

$  LI.  At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  such  ex- 
tensive territories  for  his  native  eonntry,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his  singular  fate 
not  only  to  be  destitute  of  any  commission  or  authority 
rou  ir*  $ 
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from  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  serring  with  sjieh  sue- 
eessful  zeaU  bat  to  be  regarded  as  an  undutifnl  and  se- 
ditious subject*  By  the  influence  of  Fonseea»  bishop  of 
Burgosy  his  conduct  in  assuming  the  government  of  Xew 
Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular  usurpation,  in 
contempt  of  the  royal  authority  ;  and  Christoval  de  Ta- 
pia  reeeiyed  a  commission^  empowering  him  to  super- 
icdc  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person^  to  confiscate  his  ettbeUf 
to  make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  to 
transmit  the  result  of  all  the  inquiries  carried  on  in 
Kew  Spain  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the 
bishop  of  Burgos  was  president.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
reduction  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  with 
the  royal  mandate  to  strip  its  conqueror  of  his  power^ 
and  to  treat  him  as  a  crimfaiaL  But  Fonseea  had  ebo- 
sen  a  very  improper  instrument  to  wreak  his  Tcngeance 
on  Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the 
talents  that  suited  the  high  command  to  which  he  was 
appointed.  Cortes,  wliile  he  publicly  expressed  th« 
most  respectful  yeneration  for  the  emperor's  authority^ 
secretly  took  measures  to  defeat  the  effect  of  his  com- 
mission ;  and  haying  inyolved  Tapia  and  his  followers  ia 
a  multiplicity  of  negotiations  and  conferences,  in  which 
he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threats,  but  more  fre* 
^uently  employed  bribes  and  promises,  be  at  length  pre- 
Tailed  on  that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  proyince  which 
he  was  unworthy  of  goyeming. 

$  LII«  But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  eluded  thi»  danger,*'  Cortes  was  m 
sensible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  held  bis  - 
po>¥er,  tlmt  be  despatched  deputies  to  Spain,  with  a 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with  &r- 
tter  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  conntryy  and 
with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  eametft  of  fn- 
tare  eontributions  from  his  new  conqnest ;  requesting, 
in  recompense  Snt  dl  hit  seryiees^  the  ai^robation  of 
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hii  p?oeeediiig99  and  that  he  might  bo  entrusted  ivitfa 
the  government  of  those  dominions,  whieh  liis  conduct 
and  the  valour  of  his  followers,  had  added  to  the  crovn 
of  Castile.  The  juncture  in  whieh  his  deputies  reached 
the  court  was  fiivourable*  The  internal  conimotions  in 
8pain^  whieh  had  disquieted  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign^  were  just  appeased.  The  ministers  had  leisure 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  ac- 
eoiint  of  Cortes's  victories  filled  his  countrymen  with 
admiration.  The  estent  and  value  of  his  conquests  be- 
eame  the  object  of  vast  and  interestiBg  hopes.  What^ 
ever  stain  he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularis 
ty  of  the  steps  which  he  took  in  order  to  attain  power, 
was  so  fully  cflTaced  by  the  splendor  and  merit  of  the 
great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to  perform, 
that  every  heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any 
eensure  on  a  man^  whose  services  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction.  The  public  vioce  deelared^ 
-warmly  in  favour  of  bis  pretensionsf  and  Charles  arriv- 
ing in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
his  subjects  with  a  youthful  ardour*  Notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  Velasquez,  and  the  partial  representations 
of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  the  emperor  appointed  Corte9 
captain-general  and  governor  of  New  Spain,  judging 
that*  no  person  was  so  capable  of  maintaining  the  royal 
au^ority,  or  of  establishing  good  order  both  among  his 
Spanish  and  Indian  subjects,  as  the  victorious  leader 
whom  the  former  had  long  been  accustomed  to  obey, 
and  th^  latter  had  been  taught  to  fear  and  to  respect. 

§  liIII.  Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  le- 
gal sanction,  Cortes  ventured  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  a  gavenior,  and  by  various  arrangements,  endeavour- 
ed to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  beneRcial  acqui- 
sitioD  to  bis  country.  Re  determined  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government  in  its  ancient  station,  and  to  raise 
Mexico  again  from  its  ruins ;  and  having  conceived  high 
ideas  eenceming  the  future  grandeur  of  the  state  of 
which  he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to  rebuild 
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its  caj^tal  on  a  plan  which  hath  gradually  formed  the 
most  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World.  At  the  same 
time,  he  employed  skilful  persons  to  search  for  mine^ 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  opened  so(ne  wliich 
>vere  found  to  be  richer  than  any  which  the  S.paiBai*ds 
had  hitherto  discovered  in  America*  He  detached  his 
principal  oSicei^s  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  enpour^ 
aged  them  to  settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon 
them  large  tracts  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the 
same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right  to 
tlieir  scryiee,  which  the  Spaniards  bad  assumed  in  the 
islands. 

§  LI V.  It  w^s  not,  hQwever,  without  difficwUy,  that 
the  McLean  empire  eould  be  entirely  reduced  into  the 
fprm  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enraged  and  rendered  des* 
perate  ly  oppression,  the  natives  often  foi^ot  tlie  supe- 
i^iority  of  their  enemiest  and  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberties.  In  every  contest,  however,  the  Euro- 
pean valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But  fatally  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  sullied  the  glory 
redounding  from  these  repeated  victories,  by  their  modQ 
of  treating  the  vanquished  peojik*  After  taking  Guati- 
Hiozin,  ai^d  becoming  masters  of  his  capital,  they  sup* 
posed  that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  possession  of 
^U  the  rights  of  the  captive  monarch,  and  ailected  to 
(consider  every  effort  of  the  Mexicans  to  assert  their  owi| 
independence,  as  the  rebellion  of  vassals  againat  their 
i^overeign,  or  the  mutiny  of  slaves  against  their  master. 
Under  the  sanction  of  those  iU-iounded  maxims,^ they  vi- 
olated every  right  that  should  be  held  sacred  between 
I^ostile  nations.  After  each  ]nsuj|*rection,  they  reduced 
the  common  people,  in  the  provinces  which  they  subdu- 
ed, to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of  per- 
gonal servitude.  Their  chiefs,  supposed  to  be  more 
i^riminal,  were  punished  with  greater  severity,  and  put 
to  death  in  the  most  ignominious  or  the  most  excruciat- 
ing mode,  that  the  insolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  con- 
querors could  devise.     In  almost  every  district  of  th^ 
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Mexiean  empire^  the  pit^ress  of  the  Spanish  arms  i^ 
marked  i¥itfa  bloed,  aad  with  deeds  so  atrocious,  as  dis« 
grace  the  enterprisiDg  yalour  that  eoaducted  them  to 
success.  In  the  comtrj  of  Panueo,  sixty  caziques  oe 
leaders^  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burnt  at  one 
time.  Nor  was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in 
any  sttddea  sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferi- 
our  note.  It  ws^s  the  a*St  of  Sandoval,  an  officer  whose 
name  is  entitled  to  the  second  rank  in  the  annals  of  New 
,$paio,  and  executed  after  a  solemn  consultation  with 
Cortes ;  and  to  copiplete  the  horror  of  the  scene,  the 
ehildren  and  relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were  as- 
sembled, and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their  dying 
agonieg.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror 
this  dreadful  example  of  severity ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  another,  which  affected  the  Mexicans  still  moi*e  sen- 
sibly, as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their  own 
degradatioB,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their  haugh- 
ty masters  retained  for  the  ancient  dignity  and  splendor 
of  their  state.  On  a  slight  suspicion,  confirmed  by  very 
imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin  had  formed  a  scheme 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  sulyects 
to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a  ttlal, 
ordered  the  unhappy  monarchy  together  with  the  caziques 
of  TezeucQ  and  Tacuba,  the  two  persons  of  greatest 
eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged ;  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, widi  astonishment  and  horror,  beheld  this  dis- 
graceful punishment  inflicted  upon  persons,  to  whom 
they  were  accustomed  to  look  up  with  reverence,  hard- 
ly inferiour  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the  gods  them- 
selves.* The  example  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers encouraged  apd  justified  persons  of  subordinate  rank 
to  venture  upon  committing  greater  excesses.  Nuno  de 
Guzman^  in  particular,  stained  an  illustrious  name  by 
deeds  of  peculiar  enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  expe- 
ditions which  he  eonducted* 

•  See  Note  Vil. 
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{LT*  One  eireuin8taiito6»  howerert  saved  the  Mexieut 
from  fiirther  eotuumptioii^  perhaps  from  one  as  eomplete 
as  that  Dvhieh  had  depopulated  the  islands*  The  first 
wnquerors  did  not  attempt  to  seareh  for  the  preiiioua 
metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth*  They  were  neither 
Buflieiently  wealthy  to  earry  on  the  expensiYe  works^ 
whieh  are  requisite  fisr  openios^  those  deep  reeessos^ 
where  natnre  has  ^oneealed  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver^ 
nor  suffieiently  skilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  opera-r 
lions  by  whieh  those  preeioos  metals  are  sqmrated  from 
their  respective  ores.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  more 
pimple  methodi  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the 
fMirth  fi^arried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the  moun« 
tains,  and  colleeting  the  grains  of  native  metal  deposit- 
ed there.  The  rich  minee  of  New  Spaio^  whieh  have 
poured  forth  their  treasures  with  such  profusion  on  eve- 
fy  quMTter  of  the  globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several 
years  after  (he  conquest.''^  By  that  time,  a  more  order- 
ly government  and  police  were  introduced  into  the  colony 
--experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  JUad  surest* 
ed  many  useful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  proteo- 
lion  and  preservation  of  the  Indians ;  and  though  it  the» 
became  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  mines,  and  they  weire  engaged  in  a  species 
of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution, 
they  sufiered  less  hardship  or  diminution  than  from  the 
Ill-judged,  but  less  extensive^  sphemes  of  the  first  con- 
querors. 

$Lyi.  T¥bile  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer, 
their  new  miksters  seem  not  to  have  derived  any  consi- 
derable wealth  from  their  ill-couducted  resemrehes.  Ac- 
eording  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new  colonies, 
it  was  their  lot  to  encounter  danger,  and  to  struggle  with 
difilculties;  the  firuits  of  their  victories  and  toils  were 
reserved  for  times  of  tranquility,  and  reaped  by  sueees^ 
sors  of  greater  industryt  but  of  inferiour  merit.     Th« 
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early  bistoriatis  of  Ameriea  aboflnd  wttli  «ee6iiiits  oftlM 
snflfferiogs  and  of  the  peyerty  of  its  eonqueroi'S.  In  New 
Spain,  their  eondition  iras  rendered  mdre  grieyous  by  a  ^ 
euliar  arrai^ment*  When  Charies  Y*  advaneed  Cortes 
to  the  government  of  that  eountry^  he  at  the  same  timft 
appointed  eertafai  eommbftion^rs  to  reeeire  and  adminis^ 
terthe  royal  retvaue  there,  with  independent  jarisdie^ 
tion»  These  men,  ehosen  from  inftrionr  stations  in  Ya^ 
rious  departments  of  pnblio  business  at  Madrid,  were  sa 
maeh  eteTated  with  Aeir  promotion,  that  they  thought 
they  were  eafled  to  att  a  part  of  tiie  first  eonsequenee^ 
But  being  aeenstomed  to  the  miaute  formalities  of  aiiee^ 
aad  having  eentraeted  the  narrow  ideas  suited  to  ihM 
sphere  in  wliieh  they  liad  hitlierto  moyed,  they  were  as- 
tonished, on  arriving  in  Mexiea,  at  the  high  author^/ 
whieh  Cortes  exereised,  and  eoaM  not  eoneeive  tliat  tk6 
mode  of  administration,  in  a  eonntiy  raeently  snbdned  - 
and  settled,  mast  he  dyfferent  f  i*om  what  took  plaea  la 
ime  where  tranquility  and  regular  government  had  been 
long  established*  In  their  letters,  they  represented  Cor^ 
tes  as  an  ambidoiis  tyrant,  who  having  usurped  a  jaris^ 
dietion  siq^ior  to  law,  aspired  at  indepeadenee,  and  by 
his  exorbitant  wealth  and  extensive  influence  might  me* 
eomplish  those  disloyal  schemes  wUtdb  lie  aiqiarently  me« 
ditated.  Tliese  Insinuations  made  sueh  de^  impresrion 
upon  the  Spanish  ministers^  most  of  whom  had  been 
formed  to  bnsinees  under  ^e  jealous  and  rigid  admiais« 
tration  of  Ferdinand,  Uiat,  unmin^hl  of  all  CortesV 
past  services,  and  regardless  of  what  he  was  then  su#er« 
Ingia  conducting  that  extraordinary  expeditton#  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Bfexieo  to  the  western  ex« 
fa-emitics  of  Hondnras^'i^  they  inftased  the  same  susp»» 
eidns  into  the  mind  of  their  flmster,  and  prevailed  mi 
him  to  <Hrder  a  solemn  inquest  to  be  made  into  hla  eou^ 
duet^  with  powers  to  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  ea# 
trusted  with  that  eommissioni  to  seiae  hitf  person  if  ha 

*  Sec  Note  VIU. 
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ihould  And  that  esqiedient,  and  send  him  prisbner  to 
Spain. 

^LYII.  The  sudden  death  of  Ponee  de  Leon^  a  JTenf 
days  after  his  arriyal  in  Ntew  Spain,  prevented  the  tjxe- 
eutibn  of  this  eoramission.  But  ai  the  objeet  of  his  ap« 
pointment  Tvas  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply 
irottifded  with  this  unexpected  return  for  services^  which 
far  exceeded  whatever  any  subject  of  Spain  had  render-^ 
ed  to  his  sovereigil;  He  endeaToured,  however,  to  main- 
tain hts  station,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the 
eourt*  But  every  person  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from 
Spain  since  the  conquJest^  was  a  spy  upon  hh  conduct; 
and  with  malicious  in^nuity  gave  ah  unfavourable  re- 
presentation of  all  his  actions.  The  apprehensions  of 
Charies  and  his  ministers  increased.  A  new  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  was  issued,'*'  with  more  extensive  powers, 
and  various  precautions  were  taken  in  order  to  prevent 
or  to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
atteinpt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  sub- 
let. Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crisis  of  his  for^ 
tune  with  all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haugh^ 
mind,  conscious  of  high  desert^  and  receiving  un- 
worthy treatment  But  though  some  of  his  desperate 
followers  urged  him  to  assert  iiis  own  rights  against  his 
ungrateful  country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize  that 
power  which  the  coartiers  meanly  accused  him  of  l^ovet- 
ing,  he  retained  such  self-command,  or  was  actuated 
with  such  sentiments  of  loyalty^  as  to  reject  their  dan- 
gerous counsels,  and  to  choose  the  only  course  in  whicH 
ht  could  secure  his  own  dignity,  without  departing  from 
his  duty.  He  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ig* 
nondny  of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had  been  tho 
scene  of  his  triumphs ;  but  without  waiting  for  the  ar- 
tirH  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Castile,  and 
eommil  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  gener- 
osity of  his  sovereign. 

•A.  D.  1539. 
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$  LYin.  Coi*te9  speared  in  his  iiatiye  eountry  ^th 
the  splendor  that  suited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  kingp* 
dom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his  wealth, 
many  jewels  and  ornaments  ^f  great  Yalue^  several  eu- 
rious  produetiws  of  the  eountry)"!^  and  wa»  attended  by 
some  Mexieaas  of  the  first  rank^  as  well  as  by  the  moat 
eon^iderable  of  his  own  officers.  Bis  alrrlyal  in  Spain 
removed  at  once  every  suspicion  and  fear  that  had  foeea 
entertained  with  respeet  to  hi»  intentions.  The  empexw 
ov,  having  now  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  designs 
of  Cort^s»  received  him  like  a  person  whom  eonscions« 
ness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  tb^  preseaoe 
of  his  master^  and  who  was  tntitled,  by  the  eminence  of 
149  services,  to  the  highest  marks  at  distinetion  tmd  re- 
spect* The  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  title  ef  Marquis  del 
Talle  de  Guaxaea,  the  grant  of  an  ample  territory  in 
New  Spain,  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him ;  and 
as  his  manners  were  correet  and  elegant,  although  he 
had  passed  the  greater  part,  of  his  life  among  rough  ad« 
venturers,  the  emperor  admitted  lum  to  the  same  fami* 
liar  intercourse  with  himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  no- 
blemen of  the  first  rank. 

^LIX.  But,  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard, 
symptoms  of  remaining  distrust  appeared..  Though  Cor^ 
tes  earnestly  solieited  to  be  reinstated  in  the  governmeitf 
of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagaeions  to  commit  such  an 
important  charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once  suspected, 
peremptorijly  refused  to  invest  him  i^pun  with  powers 
which  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  oontrc^ul.  Cortes, 
though  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico 
with  diminished  authority.  The  military  department, 
with  powers  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  was  left  in  hh 
hands  $  but  the  supreme  direction  of  civil  affairs  was 
placed  in  a  board,  called  The  ^udienee  of  Jfew  Spaku 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when,  upon  the  increase  <^f  the 
colony,  the  exertion  of  autiiority  more  united,  and  exten- 
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aire  beeame  neeessary,  Antonio  de  Mendosa^  a  nol^- 
man  of  higk  rank^  was  sent  thither  as  Viceroy,  to  take 
the  goTernment  into  his  hands. 

$  LX.  This  dimion  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved^ 
as  was  unaToidablet  the  source  of  perpetual  disseotion, 
whieh  embittered  the.  life  of  C^tes^  and  thwarted  all 
his-  aehemes.  Ab  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  display 
his  active  talents  but  in  attemptiiig  new  dtscoTeriesy  he 
formed  Yarious  schemes  for  that  puipose»  all  of  whieb 
hear  impressions  of  a  genipis  that  delighted  in  what  was 
hold  and  splendid*  He  early  entertained  an  idea^  that» 
either  liy  steering  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  along  the 
east  coast  ^of  North  Amerieaf  some  strait  would  bcfCound 
that  eommunieated  with  the  western  ocean ;  or  tliat^  by 
examining  tlie  isthmus  of  Darien,  some  passage  would 
be  discovered  between  the  North  and  South  Seas*  But 
having  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations  with  re- 
fipeot  to  both,  he  now  confined  his  views  to  such  voyagOB 
of  discovery  as  he  cauid  mdie  from  the  ports  of  New 
Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  successive** 
ly  several  small  squadrons^  whieh  either  perished  in  the 
attempt,  or  returned  without  making  aqy  disooveiy  of 
moment*  Cortes,  weary  of  entrusting  the  conduct  of 
his  operations  to  others,  took  the  command  of  a  new 
armament  in  person,  and,  after  enduring  ineredible 
hardships,  and  encountering  dangers  of  every  qpecuis^ 
he  discovered  the  large  peninsula  of  California^  and  sur- 
veyed the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it 
ft*om  New  Spain*  The  discovery  of  a  country  of  sudi 
extent  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  common  adven- 
turer ;  but  it  could  add  litUo  new  honour  to  the  name 
of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectatiotts  whieh  he  had  formed.  Disgusted  with  ill 
success,  to  wliich  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  and 
weary  of  contesting  with  adversaries  to  whom  he  consi- 
dered it  as  a  di^race  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more 
sought  for  redress  in  his  native  country** 
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But  his  reception  there  -was  very  different  from  that 
\rhieh  gratitude^  and  even  decency^  ought  to  have  se- 
cured for  him*  The  merit  of  his  aneient  exploits  was 
already,  in  a  great  measure^  forgotten,  or  eelipsed  by 
the  fame  of  recent  and  more  valuable  eonquests  in  an- 
other quarter  of  America*  No  service  of  moment  was 
BOW  expected  from  a  man  of  declining  years,  and  who 
began  to  be  unfortunate*  The  emperor  behaved  to  him 
yifUh  cold  civility ;  his  ministers  treated  him,  sometimes 
with  neglect,  sometimes  with  insolence.  His  grievan- 
ces received  no  redress  ;  his  claims  were  ni^d  without 
effect ;  and  after  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  appli* 
cation  to  ministers  and  judges,  an  ooeupation  the  most 
irksome  and  mortifying  to  a  man  of  high  spirit,  who 
had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  accustomed 
to  eommfuid  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on 
ihe  second  of  December  one  thousand  iive  hundred  and 
ibrty-seven.  In  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  His 
ikte  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  persons  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  discovery  or  eonquest  of 
the  New  World.  Envied  by  his  eontemporarios,  and  ill 
requited  by  the  court  which  he  served,  he  has  been  ad<» 
mired  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  ages.  Whieh  has 
Ibrmed  the  most  just  estimate  of  his  character,  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  bis  actions  must  determine* 
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design.    §  Y III.  Hardships  hs  endured-^Biscovers  Ft- 
m.    $  IX.  B4iums  to  Panama.     $  X.  fCew  scltcmes 
of  the  associates.     $  XI.  Pix,arro  sent  to  Spain  to  ne^ 
gotiate — JV^eglects  his  associateS'^and  procures  the  su^ 
^  preme  command  to  himself    §  XII.  Slendei*  force  he 
was  able  to  raise.    $  XLUL  His  reconeiliiUion  with  M- 
magro.     $XIYt    Their  armament'-^Lands  in  Peru. 
$XY*   His  measures  for  obtaining  a  reinforcement. 
$  XYI.   Beeeives   some  and    continues    to    advance. 
$  XYII.  State  of  the  Peruvian  empire,    §  XYIII.  JPa- 
vourable  to  the  progress  of  Pixarro.  §  XJX,  He  avails 
himself  of  Uf  and  advances.    $  XX.  State  of  his  for- 
ces.    $  XXI.  Ideas  of  the  Peruvians  conceiming  their 
designs.     $  XXII.  Jhnnve  at  Ca^amalca.     $  XXIII. 
Perfidious  scheme  of  Pixarro^     $XXIY.  Visited  by 
the  Inca.    $XXY.   Strange  harangue  of  father  VaU 
^erde,     $XXYL  Reply  of  the  Inca.     $XXYII.  Pi^ 
%arro  attacks  the  Peruvians-^^nd  seizes  tlie  Inca. 
$  XXYIU.  H^cction  of  the  Inca^His  offer  qf  a  ran- 
som.   $  XXIX.  The  Spaniards  visit  different  provinc- 
es.    $  XXX.  Mmagro  arrives  ivith  a  rehtforcement^-^ 
Huasear  put  to  death.    $  XXXI.  The  Spaniards  make 
a  division  of  tlie  spoil.    $  XXXII.  The  effect  of  it. 
$XXX1II.  lilt  Inca  demands  his  liberty  in  vain. 
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$  XXXrV*  Be  and  the  Spaniards  mutwUly  Jealous. 
$  XXXY.  JSlmagro  and  his  followers  imnand  his  Ufe. 
$  XXXYI.  JUotives  rvhich  induced  Pi%arro  to  conseiit. 

'  ^  XXXyn.  Ms  trial^He  is  eondemned^-^and  execut- 
ed.    §  XXXVni*   Several  Spaniards  protest  against 

^  it.  $  XXXIX.  JKssoluHon  of  government  and  order 
in  Peru.  $XL«  Pizarro  advances  to  Cuccco.  §  XU. 
^mto  conquered  by  Benaleaxar.  $  XLII.  Mvarado^s 
expedition.  $  XLIII.  Honours  conferred  on  Pi%arro 
and  Mmagro.  $  XLIT*  Beginning  of  dissentions  be- 
tween Pizarro  and  Mmagro.    $XLY.  Begulations  of 

_  Piscarro^^Foundation  of  Lima.  $  XLYL  Mmagro 
invades  ChiH.    §  XLVII.  An  insurrection  of  the  Peru^ 

,  vians — Its  rise — and  progress.  $XLVIII.  Siege  of 
Cuaeo.  §  XLJX.  Jirrrval  of  Almagro,  and  motives 
of  his  conduct.  $  L.  His.  operations.  $  IX  Takes 
fossession  of  Cu%co.  $LII.  CivU  war  and  first  suc- 
cess of  Almt^fro.  $  LIII.  But  does  not  improve  his 
advantages.  $1IV  Distress  of  Pizarro — His  artful 
conduct.  §  ItV.  His  preparations  for  war.  LVI.  His 
army  marches  to  Cuzeo.  ^LTII.  Atmagro  defeat- 
ed — Jlnd  taken.  ^XjYIJL  Jfew  expeditions.  $  LEX. 
Jtknagro  tried^^Condemned^-^^nd  put  to  death.  $  IX* 
DeWferatums  of  the  court  of  Spain  concerning  the 
state  qf  Peru.  LXL  Vaca  de  Castro  sent  thither  with 
ample  powers.  LXIL  Pizarro  divides  Peru  among  his 
followers.  LXIII.  Progress  ef  the  Spanish  arms-^ 
Bemarkable expeditionof  Gonzalo  Pizarro'^hardships 
they  endure.  LXIV.  Deserted  by  Orellana — Sails 
down  the  Maragnon.  JLXV.  Distress  of  Pizarro. 
$  LXVI.  J^mber  of  malcontents  in  Peru — Consider 
young  Mmagro  as  their  kader— Caiwpirc  against  the 
life  of  Pizarro.  §  LXVII.  JUmagro  acknowledged  as 
his  successor.  §LXVni.  calcic  appearances  of  dis- 
cord. §  LXIX.  Jlrrivai  of  Vaca  de  Castro — Who  as- 
sumes the  title  of  governor.  $  LXX.  Condttct  of  Jll- 
magro.  $  LXXI.  Progress  of  Vaca  do  Castro — De- 
feats Almagro.     §  LXXII.  Seceritf  of  his  proceedings. 
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$LXXI]I.  Consultations  of  thu  emperor  concerning 
his  dominions  in  JLmericcu  $LXXiy.  The  persons 
with  whom  he  oAvises.  $  LXXY.  His  soUciJtude  to  intro^ 
duce  a  general  reformaiion  of  govemmeni.  §IiXXVI. 
JWw  regulations  for  this  purpose^  §IjSXYH.  His 
ministers  remonstrate  against  them — A  viceroy  ap- 
pointed  for  Peru.  §  LXXVm.  Effects  cf  the  regula- 
tions in  Jr€w  Spain.  §LXXIX.  In  Feru.  §LXXX. 
•Sn  insurrection  preverUed  by  the  moderation  of  Castro 
— The  spirit  of  disaffection  increased  by  th^  viceroy. 
$LXXXI.  The  malcontents  choose  Oonxalo  Ficcarro 
to  be  their  leader.  §  LXXXII.  Hissentione  of  the  irice- 
roy  and  court  of  audience — The  viceroy  imprisoned. 
§LXXXin.  Views  of  Fi%arrO'r^He  assumes  the  go^ 
vemment.  §IiXXXIV.  The  vicerofy  recovers  hia  li- 
berty. §LXXXV.  Pixarro  mUrches  agakist  him. 
§  LXXXVI.  The  viceroy  defeateil-^— pJlttd  slain. 
§  LXXXVII.  Fizarro  advised  to  assume  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Peru.  $LXXXVIII.  But  cliooses  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  court  of  Spain.  §LXXXIX.  Consulta- 
lions  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  $  CX.  Gasea  appointed 
to  repair  to  Peru  as  president— ^IRi^  moderation.  §  XCI. 
The  powers  committed  to  him.  $  XCII.  His  arrival  at 
Panama.  §'XCnr.  FJokiit  proceedings  of  Pi%arro. 
§XCIV.  Oasca  gains  his  fleet.  $XCV.  Pizarro  resolves  on 
war.  §  XC VI,  Preparations  of  Gosca.— .Jnmrreetiim  ef  Cen- 
teno.  ^XCVn.  gainst  ufhom Pixarro  iiuirches.^''Jhfddefeat9 
him.  §  XCVni.  Oasca  lands  at  Peru. — ^Advances  towards 
Cuzco.  §XCIX.  Both  parties  prepare  for  battle.  ^C.Pixar* 
ro  deserted  by  his  troop^-^Taken.  5  d*  •*»**^  P^  ^^  deathj 
$  CII.  JVo  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  civil  wars  of  Penu 
§  cm.  Jirmies  immensely  ea^pensive — <And  immense  rewards 
to  ijidividuals.  §  CIV.  1.7ieir  profusion  and  luxury.  §  C V. 
Ferocity  with  which  their  contests  were  carried  on.  §  CVI. 
%Slnd  want  of  faith.  §  CVII.  Gasca  devises  employment  for 
his  soldiers.  §  CVIII.  His  division  of  the  country  among  his 
followers.  $CIX.  The  discontent  it  occasions.  §  CX.  Ee^ 
esMiUshes  order  and  govemment^^nd  sets  otU  for  Spain^ 
§  CXI.   Sis  reception  there. 
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$1.  FROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  discover* 
edtbe  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  reeeived  the  first  ob- 
scure hints  concerning  ike  opulent  countries  with  which 
it  might  open  a  communication^  the  wishes  and  schemes 
of  cYcr^  enterprising  person  in  the  colonies  of  Darietr 
and  Panama  were  turned  towanis  the  wealth  of  those 
unknown  regions.  In  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  adyen- 
tere  was  so  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  large  fortunes 
were  wasted,  and  the  most  alarming  dangers  braved,  in 
pursuit  of  discoveries  merely  possible,  the  ikintest  ray 
of  hope  was  followed  with  an  eager  expectation,  and  the 
slightest  information  was  snfBoient  to  inspire  such  per-* 
feet  confidence,  as  conduct^  men  to  the  most  arduous 
undertakings.* 

$  n.  Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out 
in  order  to  exi^ore  and  take  possession  of  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  conduct  of  lead- 
ers whose  talents  and  resources  were  unequal  to  the  at- 
tempt. As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  t>f  the  province  to  which  the 
Spaniards  hav^  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  a  moun- 
tainous region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  returned  with  dismal  accounts 
eoneerning  the  distresses  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed, and  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  places  which 
they  had  visited.  Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage  for 
discovery  in  that  direction  abated ;  and  it  became  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  that  Balboa  had  founded  visionary  hopes, 
on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill  understood,  or  cal- 
culated to  deceive.  * 

$  ni.  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama, 
on  whom  the  circumstances  which  deterred  others  made 
so  little  impression,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
eonsidered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discovering  a  rich 
country,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  chimerical, 
Aey  resolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

♦See  Note  X. 
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The  name  of  those  extraordinary  men  wore  Frandaeo 
Fizarroy  Diego  de  Almagro>  and  Hernando  Luque.  PI- 
zarro  was  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an  honour-, 
able  family  by  a  very  jiow  woman,  and  aceording  to  the 
eruel  fate  whieh  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful 
love,  had  been  so  totally  negleeted  in  his  youth  by  the 
author  of  his  birth,  that  he  seems  to  have  destined  him 
sever  to  rise  beyond  the  condition  of  his  mother*  In 
consequence  of  this  ungenerous  idca^  he  set  him,  when 
bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.  But  the  aspiring 
mind  of  yoyng  Pizarro  disdaining  that  ignoble  occupa- 
tion, he  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  and,  after  serving  some  years  in  Italy,  embark- 
ed  for  America,  which,  by  opening  such  a  boundkss 
range  to  active  talents,  allured  evecy  adventurer  whose 
fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts. ,  There 
Pizarro  early  distinguished  himselfl  Witli  a  temper  of 
mind  no  less  daring  than  the  constitution  of  his  body  was 
robust,  he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,,  patient  under 
the  greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue* 
Though  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was 
considered  as  a  man  formed  to  command.  Every  opera- 
tion committed  to  his  conduct  proved  successful,  as,  by 
a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  perseverance 
with  ardour,  and  was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he 
was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.  By  engaging  early  in  ac- 
tive life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  strag- 
gles to  emerge  from  obscurity,  he  acquired  such  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  afikirs,  and  of  men,  that  he  was 
fitted  to  assume  a  superior  part  in  conducting  the  for- 
mer, and  in  governing  the  latter. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as  Pi- 
zarro. The  one  was  a  bastard  the  other  a  foundling. 
Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the  camp,  )ie  yielded  not 
tp  him  in  any  of- the  soldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  va- 
lour, indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmountable  constan- 
ey  in  endurbg  the  hardships  inseparable  from  military 


Mwite  in  iSkm  New  Wot14«  Qut  in  ^liMgrt  tilpM  view 
tnea  were  a^eompanied  with  the  opf«m«#Sf  generoAitj^ 
and  eand^i^r^  natural  to  vkt^  whom  p^if^siion  is  arn|s  j 
in  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with  the  f  ddre»8t  the  eraf  If 
and  the  di^simidatioii  bf  ^  politieian*  w|th  fhe  art  nf  cnn* 
eealh^  bis  own  purpose^,  and  with  MgiH^lly  0  pi^tratf 
Into  those  of  oth^r  men% 

Heraando  de  huqup  WM  w  eeeleiifurti|9^  nhe  aete^ 
^th  as  priett  itod  soboolipaster  a|  Pa|iai)EU|»  aad^  bj 
Bieans  which  the  eontemporarj  writepf  JiaTiD  not  det 
jicribedf  had  amassed  ri($bes  thalt  inspired  him  with 
ihoii^bts  of  risiag  to  greater  ensinenee* 

§  IV.  SiMeb  were  the  men  destined  to  qrertiirn  ont  ef 
ibe  most  extensive  empires  on  the  fttfe  of  the  earth* 
I'heir  oonfederaey  for  this  purpese  wns  wthorixed  by 
Pedrariag,  the  governor  of  Panama*  ]^^h  i^ngaged  t^ 
employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adv^ture.  Pisarre^ 
the  least  wealthy  of  the  three*  as  he  epuld  not  throw  se 
)arge  a  sum  as  his  assoeiates  into  the  egmroon  stoehs  en* 
gaged  to  take  the  department  of  greatest  A^igiie  an4 
daiigeff  and  to  command  in  person  the  armament  which 
was  to  go  first  upon  discovery.  Alnagro  offi^r^  tq  coi|f 
fiuctthe  supplies  of  proTisions  and  reinforecfofn^f  of 
IroopSf  of  which  Pizarro  might  stand  iia  need.  |^M4)UU| 
was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the  govern*^ 
or,  and  superintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  fpr  thf 
general  interest.  As  the  spirit  of  enthu9i>sm  uniforndf 
fiecompanied  tliat  of  adventure  in  the  VfW  World*  an^ 
by  that  strange  union  both  acquired  an  if^ere^^  of  fnrce^ 
tbis  cenfederaeyf  formed  by  ambition  |uid  ^vnrieef  I9^as 
eonfirmed  hy  th^  most  ^emn  net  e(  religion.  IiUignf 
celebrated  m%8>  divided  a  eonfeejited  host  hit«  threot 
and  reserving  on^  part  for  him«#lf»  gave  the  other  tw# 
to  his  assoehites^  of  whirh  they  partook }  Mid  thu«^  la 
the  name  of  the  Ponce  of  Peaoet  ratjlfied  »  coatiaii^  of 
which  plnnder  and  bloodshed  were  the  i>hiect8» 

$y.  The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited 
to  the  humble  eonditimi  of  the  three  astefii<nii  than  to 

vox*  II.  iO 
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the  greainesi  of  the  enterprise  in  inrhieh  they  iKrere  en- 
gaged. Pizariro  set  sail  from  Panama  with  a  single  ves- 
§elf  of  kihail  burden,  and  a  hundred  a]nd  twelve  men.<^ 
But  in  that  age,  so  little  were, the  Spaniards  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  dimate  in  Amerieay  that  the 
time  whieh  Pizarro  ehose  for  his  departure  was  the  most 
imjftojfer  in  the  whole  year ;  the  periodical  winds,  whieh 
were  then  set  in#  being  dilreetly  adverse  to  the  course 
which  he  purposed  to  steer;  After  beating  about  fot 
neventy  days,  with  much  danger  and  incessant  iSEitigue, 
.Pizarro's  progress  towards  the  south-east  was  not  great- 
er, than  what  a  skilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as 
inany  hours.  He  touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast 
of  TieriH  Firme,  but  found  every  where  the  same  un- 
inviting country  which  former  adventurers  had  describ- 
ed ;  the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by  an  over- 
flowing of  rivers ;  the  higher,  covered  with  impervious 
Woods;  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce  and  hostile. 
Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters  with  the  natives^ 
and  above  aU,  the  distempers  of  a  moist,  sultry  climate, 
combined  in  wasting  his  slender  band  of  followers*  The 
undaunted  resolution  of  their  leader  continued,  how- 
ever, for  some  time,  to  sustain  their  spirits,  although 
HO  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden  re- 
gions to  wliich  he  had  promised  to  conduct  them.  At 
length  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhospitable  coast^ 
and  retire  to  Chuehama,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  sailed  from  tiiat  port  with  seven- 
ty men,  stood  directly  towards  that  part  of  the  continent 
where  he  hop^  to  meet  with  hb  associate.  Not  finding 
him  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who,  in  searching  for 
their  companions,  underwent  the  same  distresses,  and 
were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  which  had  driven 
them  out  of  the  country.    Bepulsed  at  length  by  the  In* 

♦  November  14* 
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dians  in  a  skarp  eonfliet,  in  wbieh  tbeir  leader  lott  <Hie 
of  his  eyes  by  liie  wound  of  an  arrows  they  likewise  wert 
compelled  to  re.embark.  Chanee  led  them  to  the  plao« 
of  Pizarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  some  eonsolatio^ 
in  reeoonting  to  each  other  their  adventures^  and  com- 
paring their  sufferings.*  As  Almagro  had  advaneed  as 
far  as  the  river  SU  Juan,  in  the  provinee  of  Popayaut 
where  both  the  country  and  inhi^tants  appeared  with  a 
more  promising  aspeet,  that  dawn  of  better  fbrtune  was 
sufficient  to  determine  such  sanguine  projeetors  not  t^ 
abandon  their  scheme,  notwi^stan^in^  al)  ^at  they  had 
suffered  }n  prosecuting  it.| 

$  YI.  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  re^ 
cruiting  their  shattered  troops.  But  what  he  and  Pi- 
zarro  had  suffered,  gave  his  countryipep  such  an  unfa« 
Tourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  levy  fourscore  men.  Feeble  as  this  reinforce- 
ment was,  Almagro  took  the  command  of  H9  and  having 
joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not  hesitate  about  resuming 
their  operations.  After  a  long  series  of  disasters  and 
disappointments,  not  inferiour  to  those  which  they  had 
already  experienced,  part  of  the  armament  reached  the 
Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and  landing 
at  Tacamez,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Emeraulds,  thej 
beheld  a  countiy  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any 
tkey  had  yet  discovered  in  the  Southern  Oeean>  the  im-^ 
tives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  eotton  stufl^  and 
adorned  with  several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

But,  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appearances^ 
magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  tho 
persons  who  brought  the  report  from  Tacamez,  and  by 
the  fond  imagination  of  those  who  listened  to  th(dm,  Pi- 
zarro and  Almagro  durst  not  venture  to  invade  a  eonn« 
try  so  populous  with  a  handftil  of  men  enfeebled  hy  flu 
tigue  and  diseases.  They  retired  to  the  small  island  of 
QdllOf  where  Pizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troopi^ 

•}vm%4.  t  See  Note  XI, 
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of  ftrtune^  hij^  confidence  sueeec^iog  to  e^ctreme  dejec* 
tioDf  Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  foUower8« 
but  Ibe  ci-ew  of  the  Teasel  from  Panama^  to  resume  his 
former  scheme  with  fresh  ardour.  Instead  of  returning 
to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east,  and  more 
fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past  efibrts,  they» 
on  the  twentietli  day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgo- 
nat  discovered  the  coast  of  Peru.  After  touching  at 
several  villages  near  the  shore,  which  they  found  to 
lie  nowis^invitjng,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  o 
some  note,  about  three  degrees  sonth  of  the  line,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  stately  temple,  and  a  palace  o^  the  In^- 
cos  or  sovereigns  of  the  country  There  the  Spaniards 
feasted  their  eves  with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilization  of  ^the  Peruvian  empire.  They  beheld  a 
country  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with  an  iqipearaneo 
of  regular  industry ;  the  natives  decently  clothed,  and 
possessed  of  ingenuity  so  far  surpassing  the  other  inha^ 
bitants  of  tlie  New  World  as  to  have  the  use  of  tamo 
domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  no- 
tice, was  such  a  show  of  gold  and  silver,  not  only  in  the 
ornaments  of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in  several 
vessels  and  utensils  for  common  use,  formed  of  those 
precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
abounded  with  profusion  in  the  country.  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  seemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the  com? 
pletion  of  their  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  fiyicied  that 
all  their  wishes  and  dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inex- 
baustihle  treasures,  would  soon  be  realised. 

^IX.  Bu«  with  the  slender  force  then  under  hia  coni- 
mand,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  of 
which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  possession.  He 
ranged,  however,  for  some  time  along  the  coast,  main- 
taining every  where  a*  peaceajble  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  no  less  astonished  at  their  new  visitants^ 
than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance 
of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld.  Having 
explored  the  country  as  far  as  was  requisite  to  ascertaiii 
the  importance  of  the  discovery^  Pizarro  procured  from 
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the  inhabitants  some  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  tn 
whieh  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  sheep^  some  yes- 
sels  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  some  specimens  of 
their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two  young  men, 
Vfhom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castilian  language, 
that  they  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition 
Hvhich  he  meditated.  With  these  he  arrived  at  Panama, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  thence.  No  adventurer  of  the  age  suffered 
liardships  oir  encountered  dangers  which  equal  those  to 
mrhich  he  was  exposed  during  this  long  period.  The  pa- 
tience with  which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  surmounted  the  other,  lexceed  whatever 
Is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  where  so 
many  romantic  displays  of  those  virtues  occur. 

$X.  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave 
of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  eountry  which  he  had 
discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints  on  account  of  that 
unseasonable  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out 
ef  his  power  to  attempt  making  any  settlement  there^ 
eould  move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  swerve  from  hit 
former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  contended,  that  the 
eolony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  such  a  mighty 
empire,  and  refused  to  authorise  an  expedition  which 
he  foresaw  would  be  so  alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the 
province  in  which  he  presided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its 
strength.  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree 
abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  associates ;  but  they  per- 
ceived that  they  could  not  carry  their  scheme  into  exe- 
eution  without  the  countenance  of  superior  authority, 
and  must  solicit  their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission 
which  they  could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  With 
this  riew,  after  adjusting  among  themselves,  thatPi« 
sarro  should  claim  the  station  of  gorernor,  Almagre 
that  of  lieutenant  governor,  and  Luqtie  the  dignity  of 
bishop  in  the  eountry  whieh  they  purposed  to  conquer, 
they  sent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  their 
ftirtunts  were  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the  repented 
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effbrts  vhifh  they  had  madey  that  they  fband  some  dif» 
fieuUy  in  borrowing  the  small  sum  requitiite  towards 
equipping  him  for  the  Toyage, 

$  XI.  Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  courts  and 
new  as  the  seene  might  be  to  him»  he  appeared  before 
the  emperor  wich  the  ilnembarrassed  dignity  of  a  mag 
conscious  of  what  his  services  merited ;  and  he  ooodueted 
his  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dexterity  of  address^ 
vhieh  could  not  have  been  expected  either  from  his  edu* 
cation  or  former  habits  of  life*  His  feeling  deaeriptiot 
of  hb  own  suflTeringSf  and  bis  pompous  account  of  th0 
country  which  he  had  discovered»  confirmed  by  the  spe^ 
eimeas  of  its  productions  which  he  exhibited^  made 
such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and  his  ministers^ 
that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expeditiott 
but  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader* 
presuming  on  those  dispositions  in  his  favourt  Pizarro 
paid  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  associates*  As 
the  pretensions  of  Luque  did  not  interfere  with  bis  own^ 
be  obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  wbicl| 
lie  aspired.  For  Almagro,  he  claimed  only  the  com* 
mand  of  the  fortress  which  should  be  erected  at  Tum* 
bez*  To  himself  he  secured  whatever  his  boundless 
ambition  could  desire*.  He  was  appointed  governor^ 
ei^tain-generaU  and  adelantado  of  all  the  country  which 
he  had  disi  overedf  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  supreme 
authority,  civil  as  well  as  military  j  and  with  full  right 
to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted  to 
adventurers  in  the  New  WorkU  His  jurisiliction  was 
declared  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coast 
to  the  south  of  the  river  6U  Jago ;  to  he  independent 
of  the  governor  of  Panama ;  and  he  had  power  to  aomi* 
Bate  all  the  ofBeers  who  wer^  to  serve  under  hiiq.  L| 
return  for  those  eoneessionst  which  cost  the  eoort  of 
Spain  nothing*  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upoii 
the  success  of  Pizarro*s  ow*  liffiNlii  |l«epgiiied  t^  r»if# 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  mtUf  and  to  provide  the  shipg^ 
armsy  and  warlike  stores^  requisite  towards  snbjeeting 
to  the  erown  of  Castile  the  country  of  which  the  govern- 
ment was  alloted  him%  , 

$  XII.  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  ilien  was  whicti 
Pisarro  had  undertaken  to  raise>  his  funds  and  eredit 
were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly  complete  half  the  num- 
ber ;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from  the  erown# 
he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Se- 
▼ille,  in  order  to  elude  die  scrutiny  of  the  officers  who 
had  it  in  eharge  to  examine,  whether  he  had  fulfilled 
the  stipulations  in  his  contract*  Before  his  departure, 
howevert  he  received  some  supply  of  money  from  Cor- 
tes, who  having  returned  to  Spain,  about  this  time,  was 
willing  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient 
companion,  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was  well 
acquainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that 
which  he  himself  had  finished. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dies,  and  marched  across 
the  isthmus  to  Fananm,  accompanied  by  his  three  bro- 
thers, Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  of  whom  the  first 
was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  him- 
self, were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francisco  de  Al- 
cantara, his  mother's  brother.  They  were  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities  and  coun^,  as  fitted 
them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  his  subsequent  trans- 
actions. 

$  Xni.  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  fbund  Al- 
magro  so  much  exasperated  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he  not  only  refused 
t9  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man  by  whose  perfi- 
dy he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours 
to  which  he  had  a  just  claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a 
new  association,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to  rival  his  for- 
mer confederate  in  his  discoveries*  Pizarro,  however, 
had  more  wisdom  and  address  than  ^  suffbr  a  rupture 
so  fatal  to  all  his  sehemes,  to  become  irreparable.  By 
offering  voluntarify  toreUaqiiish  the  office  of  adelantado, 
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and  promising  to  eonear  in  soliciting  that  title^  i?ith  an 
Independent  goyernment^  for  Almagro,  he  gnidualiy 
mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted  sddier^  which 
had  be^n  yiolent,  but  was  not  implacable^  Lnqne^  high- 
ly satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all  his  own 
pretensions,  cordially  seconded  Pizarro's  andearonrs. 
A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  confederacy  re- 
newed on  its  original  terms,  that  the  enterprise  shouM 
be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  of  the  assoeiates^y 
and  the  profits  accruing  firom  it  should  be  equally  dirided 
among  them. 

$Xiy.  Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  their  interest,  three  small  vessels,  with  a  hun^ 
dred  and  eight  soldiiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  horse^ 
men,  colkiposed  the  armament  which  they  were  able  to 
fit  out.  But  the  aslonishiug  progress  of  the  Spaniards 
iti  America  had  inspired  them  With  such  ideas  of  their 
own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to  sail 
with  tills  contemptible  force  to  invade  a  great  empire.* 
Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as- formerly,  to  foHow  him 
with  what  reinforcement  of  men  he  should  be  able  to 
muster.  As  the  season  fbr  embarking  was  properly 
chosen,  and  thc^  course  of  navigation  between  Panama 
aud  Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed  the 
voyage  in  thirteen  days ;  though,  by  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  currents>  he  vras  carried  above  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation, and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.. 
Matthew.  Without  losing  a  moment,  he  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  south,  taking  eare,  however,  not  to 
depart  far  from  the  sea  shore,  both  that  he  might  easi- 
ly effect  a  junction  with  tlie  sppplies  which  he  expected 
from  Panama,  and  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  any  disas- 
ter, by  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  his  ships.  But  as 
the  country  in  several  parts  "on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  bar- 
ren, unhealthful^  and  thinly  peopled  ;  as  the  Spaniards 
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had  to  poM  aU  the  mtm  near  their  mwtiby  where  the 
body  of  water  U  greateiit^  and  as  the  impradeace  of  Pi* 
zanoy  in  attaekiag  the  natives  when  he  should  hare 
•tndied  to  gain  their  eonfidenoey  had  forced  them  to 
abaadon  their  habitations  ;  fioplney  fatigue^  and  diseasof 
of  varions  IdndSf  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers  ea* 
lamities  har^y  infiirior  to  tbooe  wbieh  thej  had  endured 
ia  their  former  expedition.  What  they  now  experieneed 
earresponded  so  iU  with  the  alluring  deseripUon  of  the 
country  given  by  Pizarro»  that  maiiy  began  to  reproaeh 
hiob  and  every  soldier  must  have  beoome  eold  to  the 
■erriee,  if  even  in  this  unfiunile  region  of  Peru  diey  had 
act  met  with  some  a^^earanees  of  wealth  and  eulliva- 
tiont  whieh  seemed  to  justify  the  report  of  their  leader.* 
At  length  they  reached  the  provinee  of  Coaque ;  and^ 
having  surprised  the  prineipid  settlement  of  the  nativeSf 
they  seised  their  vessels  and  ornaments,  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver^ to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pesos,  with  other 
booty  of  sneh  value,  as  ^spelled  all  their  doubts,  and 
inspired  the  most  desponding  with  sanguine  hopes. 

$XV.  Pissarro  hintself  was  so  mueh  delighted  with 
Ihio  rieh  spoil,  which  he  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of 
a  land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he  instantly  des* 
patehed  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large  remit- 
tance to  Almagro;  and  another  to  Niearagua  with  a 
considerable  sum  to  several  persons  of  influence  ia  that 
province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  ear- 
ly display  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Mean* 
while,  he  eontinued  his  oiarch  along  the  eoast,  and  dis* 
didning  to  employ  any  means  of  redu^ng  the  natives  but 
fierce,  he  attacked  them  with  such  violence  in  their  scat- 
tered habitations,  as  eompelled  them  either  to  retire 
into  tiie  interior  country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yolLc. 
This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders,  whose  aspect  and 
manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power  seemed  to 
be  90  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as 
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ia  other  parts  of  Ameriea.  Piurro  hardly  met  with  re* 
nistaaee  until  he  attacked  the  island  of  Puna  in  the  bay 
of  Ouayquil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the  eoun- 
try  through  which  he  bad  passed,  and  its  inhabitants 
fiercer  and  less  civilized  than  those  of  ibe  continent, 
they  defended  themselyes  with  such  obstinate  valour,  that 
Pizarro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  snlgection. 
From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  the  dis- 
tempers which  raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to 
remain  for  three  months. 

(XYI.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to 
Ttap  advantage  from  his  attention  to  spreiid  the  fame  of 
his  first  success  at  Coaqae.  Two  diiferent  detachments 
arrived  from  Nicaragua,  which,  though  neither  exceeded 
thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great 
consequence  to  his  feeble  band,  especially  as  the  one 
was  under  the  command  of  Sebastian  Benalcazar,  and 
the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers  not  inferior  ia  me- 
rit and  reputation  to  any  who  had  served  in  Ameriea.'i^ 
From  Tumbez  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Pittra#  and  in 
an  advantageous  station  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he  estab- 
lished  the  £^t  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gavo 
the  name  of  St*  Michael, 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  received  more  full 
information  concerning  Us  extent  and  policy,  as  well  as 
the  situation  of  its  afiairs  at  that  juncture,  /Without 
some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  conducted 
his  operations  with  propriety ;  i^nd  without  a  suitable 
attention  to  them,  it  is  impossibte  to  account  for  the  pro^ 
gross  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to  un- 
fold the  causes  of  their  subsequent  success. 

$  XYU.  At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Pe-* 
ru,  the  dominions  of  its  sovereigns  extended  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  above  fifteen  hundred  mHes  along 
the  PfMsififB  Oeean^    Its  breadth,  from  ^ast  to  west,  ^aa 
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much  less  oonriderable;  being  HfiSformly  bcHmded  by  the 
vast  ridge  of  the  Andes,  stretching  from  its  one  extre- 
mitj  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the  New 
WorMy  was  originaUy  possessed  by  small  independent 
tribes,  differing  from  each  oth^r  in  manners^  and  in 
their  forms  of  rude  policy.  AU,  however,  were  so  Ih- 
tle  eiyllized,  that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their 
mode  of  life,  preserved  among  their  descendants,  de- 
aerve  ore^t,  they  must  be  dassed  among  tlie  most  un- 
improved savages  of  America.  Strangers  to  every  spe- 
eies  of  cultivation  or  regular  industry,  without  any  fixed 
residence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and 
obligations  which  form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union, 
they  are  said  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forests, 
with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more  like 
wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  struggle 
for  several  ages  with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which 
are  inevitable  in  such  a  state,  and  when  no  cirenm- 
stance  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncom- 
mon effort  towards  improvement,  we  are  tohl  that  there 
appeared,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and 
woman  of  majestic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  gar- 
ments. They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the 
Sun,  sent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with 
pity  the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  to  instrnct  and  to 
reclaim  them.  At  tfa^r  persuasion,  enfbreed  by  re- 
verence for  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  were  snp^ 
posed  to  speak,  several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united 
together,  and  receiving  their  commands  as  heavenly  in- 
junctions, followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled, 
and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Maneo  Capae  and  Mama  OcoUo,  for  such  were  the 
names  of  those  extraordinary  personages,  having  thus 
eoUeeted  some  wandering  tribes,  formed  that  social 
unioti,  which  by  multiplying  fbe  desires,  and  uniting  the 
eflbrts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industry,  and  leads 
to  improvement.  Maneo  Capae  instructed  the  men  ia 
li^0ulture,  and  other  useful  arts.  Mama  Ooollo  tanght 


tbe  womea  to  ^io  and  weave.  By  the  labow  of  the  om 
sexp  9ttbBi8teiiee  beeame  less  precarious ;  Igrtbateftho 
etfaer^  life  vas  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  se^ 
faring  the  objects  of  first  necessity  in  an  in&nt  stoJte^ 
^y  providing  fbod>  raiment,  and  babitations,  for  Um 
>  rude  people  of  wbo^n  he  took  charge,  Maneo  Capao 
turned  his  attention  towards  introducing  such  laws  and 
policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happiness.  By  his  in* 
stitutions,  which  shall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereafter,  tbe  Various  relati>»tis  in  private  life  were  es-* 
tablished,  and  the  duties  r<^sulting  from  th^m  prescribe 
ed  with  such  pr^nety,  f(s  gradually  formed  a  barbar* 
ous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  pnblic  adminis^ 
tratiooi  the  functions  of  persons  io  authority  were  so 
precisely  defined,  and  the  subordination  of  those  under 
their  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a  steady  hand^ 
^at  the  society  in  which  he  presided,  soon  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  regular  and  well-governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  tlie  Indian  tradiuon,  was  founded 
the  empire  of  the  Ineas  or  Lords  of  Peru.  At  first  its 
extent  was  small.  Tlie  territory  of  Manco  Capac  d|4 
not  reach  above  eight  leagues  (rom  Cuzco.  But  within 
its  narrow  precincts  he  exercised  absolute  and  uneon** 
trolled  authority.  His  successors,  as  their  dominimia 
extended,  arrogated  a  similar  jurisdiction  over  the  new 
subjects  which  they  acquired  |  the  despotism  of  Asia 
was  not  more  complete.  The  Incas  were  not  only  obey<- 
ed  as  monarohs,  but  revered  as  divinities.  Their  blood 
was  held  to  be  sacred,  and,  by  prohibiting  intermar^ 
riages  with  the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mix- 
ing with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus  se? 
parated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  was  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  ornaments,  which  it  was 
unlawful  fbr  others  [to  assume.  The  monarch  himself 
appeared  with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  him  alone^ 
and  received  from  his  subjects  marks  of  obsequious  hom- 
fge  and  respect,  which  aj^roached  almost  to  adoration. 


But,  among  the  P^rutians,  this  tttilMUttd^  power  of 
their  monarebs  seems  to  have  been  uniformly  aeeompa<^ 
nied  with  a;ltentioa  to  the  good  of  their*  subjects.  It  was 
not  the  r^e  of  eonqoest,  if  we  may  believe  the  aeeoonts 
of  tliefr  eoontrymeny  that  prompted  the  Ineas  to  extend 
tiieir  dominions^  but  the  desire  of  diffhsing  the  Uessingo 
of  eiviUzation,  and  the  knowledge  oftbe  arts  which  they 
possessed,  among  the  barbarous  pe<^e  -  whom  they  re^ 
doeed*  Duting  a  saceessioii  of  twelve  monarebs^  it  is 
Mid  that  not  one  deviated  from  this  bcniieent  eharac- 
ter» 

•  Afhen  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru,  in 
the  yeikr  one  thonsand  five  hundred  and  twenty-sir^  Hu« 
ana  Capae^  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the 
state^  was  seated  on  tiie  throne.  He  is  represented  as  a 
prince  distinguished  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  pe- 
culiar to  the  race^  but  eminent  fbr  his  martial  talents. 
By  his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  subjeet- 
ed|  a  conquest  of  such  extent  and  importance  as  almost 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Feruvian  empire.  He  was 
ibnd  of  residing  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable  province^ 
vrUeh  he  had  added  to  his  donvimons ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy 
against  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance^ 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch  of 
Quito.  She  bore  him  a  son  named  Atahualpa,  whomf 
on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  to  have  happened 
about  tiie  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty** 
nine,  he  appointed  hfs  successor  in  that  kingdom,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar,  his  eldest  son, 
by  a  mother  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peru- 
vians revered  the  memory  of  a  monarch  who  had  reign- 
ed wifli  greater  reputation  and  splendour  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  the  destination  of  Huana  Capac  concern- 
ing the  succession,  appeared  so  repugnant  to  a- maxim 
eooval  with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deem- 
ed sacred,  that  it  was  nb  sooner  known  at  Cuzco  than  it 
excited  general  disgust.     Encouraged  by  those  senti- 


meats  of  his  suljects^  Huasear  required  his  brother  to 
renounce  the  goyernment  of  Quito^  and  to  acknowledge 
him  as  bis  lawful  superior.  But  it  had  been  the  first 
eare  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops  whidi 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  These  were  the 
flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors^  to  whose  yalour  Huana 
Capao  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  yietories.  Belyii^ 
on  their  support,  Atsdiualpa  first  eluded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of  the 
one  founded  on  ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the  other  as- 
serted by  the  veteran  troops,  involved  Peru  in  civil  war, 
a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  suceession  of  virtuou» 
princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  straoger.  In  such  a  con- 
test the  issue  was  obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumph- 
ed over  the  authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained  vie- 
torious,  sind  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory.  Conscious 
of  the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  attempt- 
ed to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by  putting  to  death  all 
tbe  children  of  the  Sun  descended  from  Maneo  Capac, 
whom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or  stratagem.  From 
a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Hu- 
asear, who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  etaipire,  was  prolonged  for  some 
time,  that,  by  issuing  orders  in  his  name,  the  usurper 
might  more  easily  establish  his  own  authority. 

$  XVin.  When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat- 
thew,  this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  brothers  in 
its  greatest  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hostile  attempt  in 
his  former  visit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have  encoun- 
tered the  force  of  ^  powerful  state,  united  under  a  mo- 
narch,  possessed  of  capacity  as  well  as  counige,  and  un- 
embarrassed with  any  care  that  could  divert  him  from 
opposing  bis  progress.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  com- 
petitors, though  they  received  early  accounts  of  the  ar- 
rival and  violent  proae.eding9  of  4j^e  Spaniards,  were  s^> 
intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war,^  which  they  deem^ 


ed  itt«re  Interestfaigy  ^ftt  they  paid  no  atieiitioii  to  tii« 
motions  of  an  eneray^  too  iaeonsiderabl^  in  nitmber  td 
exeite  any  gireat  alami^  ^M  to  wtumi»  it  woidd  be-eai^t 
as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  eheek  iirhen  more  at  leknre: 
•^  XDL  By  tliis  fortunate  eoineidenee  of  ereiitd^  irhere-^ 
9it  PJaaFTo  eould  have  no  fbre^ight,  and  of  ^liieh>  from 
his  ddfeetive  mode  of  iniertiourse  with  the  people  of  the 
boiliitry^  he  Remained  long  ignorant^  he  was  pehnitted 
to  carry  on  his  operations  nnmolestedy  and  advanoed  to 
ilie  eentre  of  a  great  enpii^  befbre  one  dBirt  ctf  its  pow« 
er  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career.  Daring  their  pro** 
gitess^  the  Spaniardd  had  acquired  some  ImpeHeiet  know- 
ledge of  this  stro^Ie  between  the  two  contending  fac- 
lions.  The  first  complete  information  withtespect  to  itj 
they  received  from  messengers  whom  Huascalr  sent  t^ 
Pismrro>  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahualpa» 
whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel  And  an  nsurper*  Pizarrb 
perceived  at  once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence; 
and  foresaw  so  clearly  all  the  advantages  "v^hich  mi^ 
be  derived  from  this  divided  state  of  the  IdtigdDm;  whleU 
lie  had  iavaded>  that,  withoat  waiting  fbt^the  reinfSiMree- 
ment  which  he  expected  from  Paiiatna^  he  Beteiinined 
to  push  forwaiM,  while  intedtine  ditoord  put  it  out  Of  the 
power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their  wh<de 
for^e,  and  whiles  by  taking  part,  as  circumstances  iiheul4 
Incline  hini>  with  one  bf  the  competitors,  he  might  hi 
enabled  with  greater  ease  to  crush  both.  Entel^sing 
as  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  theil*  operations 
against  the  Aniericans,  an<l  didtin^uished  as  Flzarro  was 
among  his  countrymen  foi*  daring  coura^ci  we  can  hiird«i 
iy  suppose,  that  after  having  proceeded  hitherto  slowly; 
and  with  mucih  ieaution^  be  would  hate  changed  ai  once 
his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured  upon  a  mea«. 
su^e  so  hazardous^  without  some  new  motlte  or  prospect 
to  justify  it. 

^XJL  As  hei^a§  ol^iged  io  dilride  his  troops,  in  bi^ei* 
to  leave  a  garrison  in  8t«  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a 
iltation  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  Hi  retteiii  in  case 
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of  any  disadter^  and  as  a  port  for  receiviog  any  supplies 
which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  began  his  maroh 
with  a  very  slender  and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followers. 
They  consisted  of  sixty-two  horsemen,"*  and  a  hundred 
and  two  foot  soldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with 
eross-bbws,  and  three  with  muskets.  He  directed  his 
eourse  towards  Caxamalca,  a  small  town  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  days  march  from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahu- 
alpa  was  encamped  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by 
thelncamet  him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that 
prince,  accompanied  with  a  profier  of  his  aliianee,  and 
assurances  of  a  friendly  reoeption  at  Caxamalca.  Pi- 
aarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  countrymen 
in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassador  of  a 
very  powerful  monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now 
advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahualpa  his  aid 
against  those  enemies  who  disputed  his  title  to  the 
throne. 

5  XXI.  As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their 
country  was  altc^ther  incomprehensible  .to  the  Peruvi- 
ans,  they  had  formed  various  conjectures  coneeming  it, 
without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  should  eonsid* 
er  their  new  guests  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  who 
had  visited  them  from  some  beneficent  motive,  orasfor- 
snidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their 
repose  and  liberty.    The  eontinual  pi*ofession8  of  tho 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of  happi- 
ness, favoured  the  former  opinion;  the   outrages  which 
they  committed,  their  rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  wero 
awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.     While  in  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  Pizmto's  declaration  or  his  pacific  in* 
tentions  so  far  removed  all  tiie  Inea's  fears,  that  he  de- 
termined to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  resolution^  the  Spmiards  wcare  allowed  to 

•SeeNotcXIII. 
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march  in  tranqoiHtj  aeross  the  sandy  desert  between  St. 
Michael  and  Motfipe»  where  the  most  feeble  effort  of  an 
^enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  distresses  which  they 
suffered  in  passing  through  that  ^Comfortless  region^must 
-have  proved  fatal  to  them.*  From  Motupe  tlu?y  advanc- 
ed towards  the  mountains  which  eneomjiassed  the  low 
country  of  Peru,  and  passed  through  a  defile  so  narrow 
and  inaccessible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  it 
against  a  numerous  army.  Bat  here  likewise,  from  the 
same  inconsiderate  credulity  of  Uie  Inca,  the  Spaniards 
^et  with  no  opposition,  am)  took  quiet  possession  of  a 
fort  erected  for  the  security  of  that  important  station. 
As  they  now  approached  near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa 
renewed  his  professions  of  friendship ;  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity  sent  them  presents  of  greater 
value  than  the  former. 

§  XXII.  On  enterinig  Cax4malca,  Pizarro  took  pos- 
session of  a  large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a 
house  which  the  Spanish  historians  ^all  a  palace  of  the 
Inca,  ami  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  whole 
surrounded  with  a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth, 
^^bcn  he  had  posted  his  troops  in  this  advantageous  sta- 
tion, he  despatched  his  brother  Ferdinaml  and  Hernando 
Soto  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  league 
distant  from  the  town*  He  instructed  them  to  confirm 
the  declaration  which  he  had  formeriy  made  of  his  paci- 
fic disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  with  the  Inca, 
that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visiting  his  country*  They  were  treated 
miih  all  the  respectful  hospitality  usual  among  the  Pe« 
ruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most  cordial  f  riends^ 
and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  commander 
next  day  in  his  quarters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the 
Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  of  his  courts  and  the  re- 
verence with  which  his  subjects  a{qiroaohed  his  person 
and  obeyed  his  oovimands^  astonished  those  Spaniards^ 

*  See  Note  XIV. 


frha  bad  nerer  Biet  fai  Ameriea  wUh  any  tMag  more  dig- 
nifiied  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a  barlnuroos  tribe.  But 
their  eyes  were  still  more  powerf oUy  attraeted  by  the 
vast  profusion  of  wealth  which  they  observed  in  the  In- 
f3a'»  camp.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  atr 
tendantsy  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  in  which  the  re- 
past offered  to  ^hem  was  served  upf  the  multitude  ^ 
utensils  ^  every  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metalsf 
opened  prospects  fiur  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulenee  that 
g  European  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  form. 

$  XXni.  On  th<nr  return  to  Caxamalea,  while  thein 
minds  were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  desire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld^  they  gavf)  such  a  deserip- 
fion  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in 
a  resolution  which  he  had  already  taken.  From  bif 
own  observation  of  Amcriean  manners  during  his  long 
service  in  the  New  Worldi^  as  well  as  from  the  advan- 
fages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizing  Montezu- 
ma,  he  knew  of  what  consequence  ^t  was  to  have  the  In*- 
ea  in  his  power.  For  this  purpose,  he  formed  a  plan  as 
daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwithstanding  the  cba* 
raoter  that  he  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a 
poweffu)  monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  In- 
ca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers  which  he  had 
inade  to  him  of  his  own  friendship  apd  assistance,  he  de^ 
termined  to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplieity 
with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions,  and  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  Inca  during  the  interview  to 
which  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  exeeu- 
^on  pf  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  arrangement, 
and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it  had  reflected  no 
disgrace  on  himself  or  his  country.  He  divided  his  ca- 
valry into  three  small  squadrons,  under  the  eommiandof 
his  brothei;  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benaleazar^  his  in- 
fantry were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenfy  of  most 
tried  courage^  whom  he  kept  near  liis  owi|  person  to 
support  him  in  the  dangerous  service  which  ho  reserved 
tw  himself  I  thf^  artillery,  consisting  ottv^  field  pieces^ 


and  the  cvoss-IiowiBeny  wore  (daeed  opposite  to  ikb  «ven- 
ue  by  which  Atahuatpa  tfa»to  approaefa.  All  were  eom- 
maaded  to  keep  withia  the  square,  and  not  to  more  «&• 
til  the  signal  for  aetion  was  giyeiu 

$XXiy.  E^lyinthe  moniing*  the  Peraviaa  eamp 
iras  idl  in  tnotimi.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  selieitous  to 
fl|ipear  with  the  greatest  qplendour  and  magaifieenee  in 
llis  first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  prq^arationij 
for  this  were  so  tedious,  that  the  day  vras  far  adTanee4 
before  he  began  his  mareh.  Even  then,  lest  the  order 
of  the  proeession  should  be  deranged,  he  moved  so  slow- 
ly, that  the  Spaniards  beeame  impatient^  and  apprehen- 
•ive  that  some  sns^eiou  of  their  intention  might  be  the 
cause  of  this  delay,  in  order  to  remove  this,  Pizarr^ 
despatched  one  of  his  ofieers  with  fresh  assurances  of 
his  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  Inca  appi-oached. 
First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform 
dress,  as  hax%iHger»  to  clear  the  way  befbre  him.  He 
himself,  ritting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorned  with 
plumes  of  various  colonrs,  and  almost  covered  with 
^ates  of  gciA  and  silver  enriched  with  precious  stones)^ 
was  earried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  principal  attc<idaiita. 
Behind  Mm  eame  some  ehief  officers  of  his  court,  ear- 
lied  in  the  same  manner.  Several  bands  of  singers  and 
fianoers  accompanied  this  cavalcade ;  and  the  whole  plain 
was  covered  with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men. 

$  XXV.  JkA  the  Ijica  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters, 
fkther  Yincent  Talverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  ad- 
vanced with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  breviary  in 
the  other,  and  in  a  long  disconrse  explained  to  him  the 
doctrine  of  tiie  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incama- 
tlon^  the  sufiMings  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
appointment  of  Bti  Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth, 
the  transmission  of  his  s^iostolic  power  by  succession  to 
the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Castile  by 
Pcf^  Altaander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World, 
^n  consequence  of  all  this,  he  required  Atahualpa  to  esH 
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braee  the  Christian  faitb»  to  acknowledge  t]ie  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  to  snbmit  to  the  king  of 
Castile  as  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  promising^  if  he  com- 
plied instantly  with  this  requisitiotiy  that  the  Castilian 
monarch  wouJd  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
continuo  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  5  but  if 
he  should  impiously  refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  be  de- 
nounced war  agairxst  him  in  his  master's  name,  and  threat- 
ened him  with  the  most  dreadful,  effeets  of  bis  vengeance. 
§  XXVI.  This  strange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mys- 
teries, and  alluding  to  unknown  facts,  of  which  no  pow- 
er of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  distinct 
idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  trtoslated  by  an 
unskilful  interpreter,  little  acquainted  witb  the  idiom  of 
the  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapable  of  expressing  himself 
with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its  ge- 
neral tenor  was  altogether  inj^omprehensible  to  Atahual- 
pa.  Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,,  filled 
iiim  wi(h  astonishment  and  indignation.  His  reply,  how- 
ever, was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing,  that 
he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by 
liereditary  succession ;  and  ad<led,  that  he  could  not  con- 
eeive  how  a  foreign  priest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of 
territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  5  that  if  such  a 
preposterous  grant  ha<l  been  made,  he,  who  was  the 
rightrul  possessor,  refused  to  confirm  it;  that  he  had  no 
inclination  to  renounce  the  religious  institutions  estab- 
lished by  his  ancestors  ;  nor  would  he  forsake  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and, his 
people  revered,  in  order  to  worship  the  Grod  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  was  subject  to  death  ;  that  with  respect  to 
other  matters  contained  in  his  discourse^  as  he  had  never 
heard  of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  understand  their 
meaning,  he  desired  to  know  where  the  priest  had  learn- 
ed things  so  extraordinary.  ^<  In  this  book,"  answered 
^'alvcrde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  breviary.  The  Inoa 
opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning  over. the  leaves,  lifted  it 
to  his  ear :   *«  This/^  says  he,  <<  is  silent  ,•  it  tells  me 
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nothing  ;*'  and  threw  it  with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The 
enra^d  moak,  ruODing  towards  his  eoimtrymen^  cried 
out,  «To  arnis>  Christians,  to  arms;  the  word  of  God 
10 insulted;  avenge  this  profanation  on  those  impious 
dogs."* 

$  XXVII.  Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conferencef 
had  with  difficulty  restrained  his  soldiers,  eager  to  seize 
the  rich  spoils  of  which  they  bad  now  so  near  a  view, 
iminediatelj  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the 
martial  music  struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets  began 
to  fire,  the  horse  sallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the 
Ufantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  as« 
tomshed  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  thev  did 
net  expect,  and  dismayed  with  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  fire-arms,  and  the  irresistible  impression  of  the  ca- 
vahry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on  every  side, 
without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  de- 
fend, themselves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chosen 
band,  advanced  directly  towards  the  Inca ;  and  though 
his  liobles  crowded  around  him  with  ofiicious  zeal,  and 
fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  ano- 
tbw  in  sacrifieing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover 
the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  the  Spaniainls  soon 
ifenetrated  to  the  royal .  seat ;  and  Pizarro  seizing  the 
Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  ami  car-* 
pied  him  as  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the 
monarch  increased  the  precipitate  flight  of  his  follow- 
ers.  The  Spaniards. pursued  them  towards  every  quar-> 
ter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  barbarity  con- 
ttmied  to  slaughter  wretched  fugitives,  who  never  onee 
ofiered  to  reoist.  The  earuage  did  not  cease  until  the 
close  of  the  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peruvians  were 
killed.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wound- 
ed but  Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by 
one  of  his  own  soldiers,  while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay 
lM>ld  on  the  Inca;t  , 

^  •  See  Note  X,V,  t  See  Note  XVI. 
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Hie  phmder  of  the  fieM  wfts  rieh  beyond  ai^y  idtm 
^irhich  tiie  SpaniardB  had  yet  fermed  eoaoeming  the 
wealth  of  Peru^  and  they  were  so  traftspoirted  wkh  the 
Talne  of  the  aequlshioii^  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  their 
suocessy  that  they  passed  tiie  night  in  the  extravagant 
exultation  natural  to  indigent  adventarers  on  sueh  an  ex- 
traordinary ehange  of  fortune. 

^XXYIU.  At  first  the  captive  monaroh  eould  hardly 
befieve  a  calamity  whiish  he  so  little  es|>ected  tohe  real. 
But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  his  fate^  and  the  de- 
jection into  which  he  sunk  was  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallem  Pizarro>  afraid 
i»f  losing  all  the  advantages  which  he  hcq>ed  to  derive 
from  the  possesion  of  such  a  prisoner^  laboured  to  con- 
sole him  with  professions  of  kindness  nnd  respect,  that 
corresponded  ill  with  his  actions.  By  residing  among 
the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  quickly  discovered  the  ruling 
passion,  which,  indeed,  they  were  nowise  solicitous  to 
conceal,  and  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover his  Uberty.  He  offered  as  a  ransom  what  aston- 
ished the  Spaniards,  even  after  M  they  now  knew  con- 
cerning the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The  apartmentln 
which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-^two  feet  in  length  tmd 
sixteen  in  breadth  |  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels 
of  gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  elosed  ea- 
gerly with  this  tempting  proposal,  and  a  Hae  was  drawn 
upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 

$XXIX.  Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  obtain^ 
ed  some  prospeet  of  liberty,  took  measures  instantly  fot" 
fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending  mess^- 
giers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  gold  had 
be^n  amassed  in  largest  quantities,  either  fbr  adorning 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the  houses  of  the  Inca,  to 
bring  what  was  necessary  for  completing  his  ransom  di- 
rectly to  Caxamalca.  Though  Atahualpa  was  now  itf 
file  custody  of  his  enemies,  yet  so  much  were  the  Peihi- 
Tians  acoustomed  to  respect  every  mandate  issued  by 
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^lieir  sov«reigiiy  that  his  orders  were  executed  wiUi  the 
greatest  alacrity.  Soothed  with  h^[MS  of  ree^^ering  his 
liberty  by  this  means^  the  subjects  of  the  Inea  were 
-  afraid  of  eadangeriug  his  life  by  forming  any  otho! 
seheme  fer  his  relief;  and  though  the  fmree  of  the  em- 
pire was  still  entire,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no 
army  assembled  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of 
'their  tnonareh.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca 
tranqnil  and  Hamolested.  Small  detachments  of  their 
number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and,  instead  of  meetiog  with  any  opposition,  were  every 
where  received  with  marks  of  the  most  submissive  re- 
spect.* 

'^XXX.  Inconsiderable  as  these  parties  were,  and  de- 
eiroas  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
tile  interionr  state  of  the  ^untry,  he  could  not  have 
ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main  body,  if  he 
had  not  about  this  timcf  received  an  account  of  Alma- 
gro's  having  landed  at  St«  Michael  with  such  a  reinforce- 
ment as  would  almost  double  the  number  of  his  follow- 
ers. The  urival  of  this  long  expected  succour  was  not 
more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  than  alarming  to  the 
Inea.  He  saw  the  power  of  his  enemies  increase  i  and 
as  he  knew  neither  the  source  whence  they  derived  their 
supplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to 
Peru,  he  could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  in- 
undation that  poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise. 
While  disquieted  with  such  apprehensions,  he  learned 
that  some  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco,  had  visited 
Us  brother  Hnascar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  con- 
fined, and  tlmt  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to 
them  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and  as  an  inducement 
to  eqionse  it,  had  promised  them  a  quantity  of  treasure 
greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahnalpa  had  engaged  to 
pay  for  his  ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen  to 
this  proposals  Atahnalpa  perceived  his  own  destruction 

*  See  Note  XVII.  f  December,  ,   ^ 
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to  be  inentaUe ;  and  Hwpeetiiig  that  tkeir  insatiahfe 
thirst  for  gold  would  tenpt  thorn  to  lend  a  fiEivonraWa 
ear  to  it,  he  determdned  to  ■acrifiee  his  bvolher'i  JtfN 
that  he  might  save  his  own ;  and  his  orders  for  this  par- 
pose  wereexeentedy  like  all  his  other  commaadsy  with 
sempuloua  pmietaality. 

$  XXXL  Abanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  alCaxanal- 
ea  from  different  parts  of  the  kiagdpm  loaded  with  trea- 
sure. A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  qaaatily  was  mw: 
amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the  Spaniard^  that  the 
only  thing  whieh  preyented  the  whole  f  rm  beii^  bronghl 
in,  was  the  remoteness  oi  the  prorinees.  wh««e  it  was  de- 
posited. But  sueh  yast  piles  of  goM  presented  eontiuidUjr 
to  the  yiew  of  needy  soldiers,  had  so  inflamed  their  avar- 
iee,  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  restrain  their 
impatienee  to  obtain  possession  of  this  rieh  boQ^.  Or«- 
den  were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole,  exe^aame 
pieees  of  curious  fiibrie,  reserved  as  a  present  foir  the 
emperor.  After  setting  apart  a  fifth  due  to  the  crown, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  ftolp 
diers  who  arrived  with  Almagro,  thei^  remained  .one 
million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  five  .hun- 
dred pesos  to  PizaiTo  and  his  followers.  The  festival  of 
St.  James,*  die  patron  saint  of  Spahif  was  the  day  cho- 
sen for  the  partition  of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  it  strongly  marks  the  strange  aljianee 
of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Though 
assembled  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  innocent  pet^Le,  pro- 
cured by  deedt,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  the  traasactioa 
began  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  as 
if  they  could  have  expected  the  guidance  of  Heaven  la 
distributing  those  wages  of  iniquity^  In  this  division 
above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in 
^^ffective  value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  present 
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Wtttiif7f  iUI  to  tlie  shwe  of  eaek  horsemaa^  and  half 
thai  mm  to  ea^  foot  soWer.  Hsarro  himself^  and  his 
sflteopgy  feeaived  diTidendsin  prop^Ption  to  the  dignily  of 
Hieirraiik. 

$  XXXIL  Tfimre  is  no  exioa^  in  history  of  saeh  a 
Biidden  aofoisition  of  wealth  by  ndUlavy  serrieey  nor 
was  erer  a  sam  so  gteat  dirided  among  so  small  a  nnm- 
her  of  soldiers.  Mmqr  of  them  haring  reeeiyed  a  reeom- 
peme  for  their  serHees  fiur  beyond  their  most  sangaine 
hopes,  wan  so  impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue  and  dan^ 
ger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  their 
nadTe  eoontry^  in  ease  and  opulence,  that  they  demand- 
ed their  discharge  with  ektmorous  importunity.  Pizar- 
ro,  sensible  ^at  from  sneh  men  he  could  expect  neither 
eirterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in  sufferingf  and  per* 
snaded  that  whereyer  (hey  went,  the  display  ct  their 
lielies  would  allure  adyentarers,  less  opulent  but  more 
hardy,  to  his  standard,  granted  their  suit  without  reluc* 
tanee,  and  permitted  aboye  sixty  of  them  to  accompany 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an 
aeeount  of  his  saceess,  and  the  present  destined  for  the 
emperor. 

$XXXnL  The  Spaniards  haying  diyided  among  them 
the  treasure  amassed  for  the  Inea's  ransom,  he  insisted 
witfi  them  to  fnlll  their  promise  of  setting  him  at  liber* 
ty.  But  nothing  was  farther  from  Pizarro's  thoughts. 
During  his  long  seryice  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbib- 
ed those  ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  which 
led  tiiem  to  eonsid^^  its  inhabitants  as  an  inferior  race, 
iirither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
men.  In  his  compact  with  Atahnalpa,  he  had  no  other 
olljeet  than  to  amuse  his  eiq^tiye  with  such  a  prospect  of 
reeoyering  his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  lend  all 
the  hid  of  his  authorUy  towards  collecting  the  wealth  of 
his  kingdom*  Haying  now  aecomplished  this,  he  no  lon^ 
ger  regarded  his  plighted  &ith ;  and  at  the  yery  time 
when  ^e  credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his 
throne,  he  had  secretly  resohed  to  bereaye  him  of  life« 
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Many  circumstances  seem  to  have  concurred  in  prompt** 
ing  him  to  this  action,  the  most  criminal  and  alroeioiHi 
that  stains  the  Spanish  name,  amidst  aH  the  deeds  of 
violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conquest  of  the 
New  World. 

^XSXIY.  Though  Pi2arro  liad  seized  Ore  Inea,  itt 
imitation  of  Cortes^s  conduct  towards  the  Mexican  mon« 
archy  he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on  the 
same  artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and 
address  requisite  for  gainhig  the  eonfidenee  of  his  pri^ 
.soner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  mi^t 
have  been  derived  from  being  master  of  his  person  and 
authority.  Atahualpa  was^  indeed^  a  prince  of  greater 
abilities  and  discernment  than  Montezuma,  and  seems  to 
have  penetrated  more  thoroughly  into  the  character  and 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  suspicion  and  dfstratt 
accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict  atten* 
tion  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  ^uard  a  captive  of 
such  importance,  greatly  increased  the  fhtigne  of  mfli* 
tary  duly.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared  ineon* 
siderable ;  and  Piz^^^To  felt  him  as  an  incumbrance,  from 
which  he  wished  to  be  delivered* 

$  XXXV.  Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  de- 
mand of  an  equal  share  in  the  Incases  ransom ;  and 
though  Pizarro  had  bestowed  upon  the  private  men  the 
large  gratuity  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  endeavoured 
to  sooth  their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they 
still  continued  dissatisfied.  They  were  apprehensive, 
that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner,  Pizarro's 
soldiers  would  apply  whatever  treasure  should  be  aeqnir^ 
ed  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quantity  stipu- 
lated for  his  ransom,  and  under  that  pretext  exehrfe 
them  from  any  part  of  it.  They  insisted  eagerly  on  potr 
ting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru 
might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

$XXXyi.  Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
accounts  of  forces  assembling  in  die  remote  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  having  issued 
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eirderft  for  tiiat  purpose.  These  feara  and  suspieioas  were 
airtAiUy  iaereased  by  Philippillo^  one  of  the  Indians 
whom  Piaearro  had  earned  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year 
«ie  thousand  Are  hundred  and  twenty-seyep^  and  whom 
he  employed  as  an  Interpreter.  The  fune'«,ion.whieh  he 
pefftrmed  admitting  this  man  to  familiar  intercourse 
"wiik  the  e^itive  monareh,  he  presumed^  notwithstand- 
ing the  meanness  of  his  birth^  to  raise  his  affections  to 
1^  Ctftfo^  or  deseendant  ^of  the  Sun^  one  of  Atahualpa's 
mrives ;  and  seeii^  no  praq;>eet  of  gratifying  that  passion 
dwing  the  life  of  the  monareh>  he  endearoured  to  fill 
ike  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  sueh  aeeounts  of  the  In* 
ea's  secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken 
their  jealousy,  and  incite  them  to  eut  him  off. 

Wldle  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the 
Uft  of  the  Ilea,  and  Philip^llo  laboured  to  ruin  him  liy 
piitate  machinations,  that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently 
oo&tribated  to  hast<m  his  own  fate.  During  his  eonfine- 
meftt  he  had  attached  himself  with  peeuliar  affection  to 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto  5  who,  as  they 
were  persons  of  birth  and  education  superior  to  the 
rough  adventurers  with  whom  they  served,  were  accus- 
tomed to  behaTe  with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the 
eaptive  momireh.  Soothed  with  this  respect  from  per* 
sons  of  such  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  society. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  goremor  he  was  always  un- 
easy and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  be  ming- 
led with  contempt.  Amon^  all  the  European  arts,  what 
he  admired  most  was  that  of  reading  and  writing ;  and 
ht  long  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he  should  re- 
gard it  as  a  natural  or  aequired  talent.  In  order  to  de- 
termine this,  he  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded 
him,  to  wiHe  the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb. 
This  he  shewed  sueeessively  to  several  Spaniards,  ask« 
ing  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  with- 
ottt  hei^tation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At  length 
Pizarro  entered ;  and  on  presenting  it  to  him,  he  blush- 
ed,, and  with  some  cenfusion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
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his  ignMfliiee.  From  that  momentt  Atahua^eoBtider- 
€d  him  as  a  mean  person^  less  instmeted  than  hb  own 
soldiers ;  and  he  had  not  address  enoogh  to  ooneeal  the 
sentiments  with  whieh  this  discovery  ini^ired  hinu  To 
be  the  objeet  of  a  barbarian's  seorn,  not  only  mortifted 
the  pride  of  THza^^rvo,  but  exeited  sueh  resentment  in  hio^ 
breast,  as  added  foree  to  all  the  other  eonsiderationa 
whieh  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inea  to  death. 

$  XXX  VIL  But  in  order  to  give  some  oolour  of  justiee 
to  this  violent  aetioUf  and  that  he  him^lf  might  be  ex- 
empted from  standing  singly  responsible  for  the  eommis- 
sion  of  ity  Pizarro  resolved  to  try  the  Inea  with  all  the 
formalities  observed  in  the  eriminal  eourts  of  SpaiQ. 
Pizarro  himselfy  and  Almagro,  with  two  assistants, 
were  appointed  judges,  wiUi  full  power  to  aoqait  or  to 
eondemn }  an  attomey<^general  was  named  to  earry  on 
the  proseeution  in  the  king's  name ;  eonnaellors  wc^ 
ehosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his  defence ;  and  clerks 
were  ordained  to  ireeord  the  proceedings  of  court.  Be« 
fore  this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  still 
more  amazing.  It  consisted  of  various  articles ;  that 
Atahualpa,  though  aliastard,  had  dispossessed  the  ri|^t- 
ftil  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped  the  regal  power ; 
that  he.had^put  his  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to 
death ;  that  he  was  an  idolater,  and  had  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  eommanded  the  oflTering  of  human  sacrifi- 
ces ;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  that 
sinoe  his  imprisonment  he  had  wasted,  and  embezzled 
the  royal  treasures,  which  now  belonged  of  ri|^t  to 
the  conquerors;  that  he  had  incited  his  sul\jeets  to 
take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  On  these  heads  of 
aeeusation,  some  of  which  are  so  ludicrous,  others  so 
absurd,  that  the  efiVontery  of  Pizarro,  in  making;  them 
the  foundation  of  a  serious  procedure^  is  not  less  sur- 
prising than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on 
to  try  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it 
had  no  jurisdiction.  With  respect  to  each  of  the  arti- 
cles, witnesses  were  examined ;  but  as  they  delivered 
their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  bad  it 
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in  his  power  to  give  thdr  words  whatever  turn  best  suit- 
ed his  malevoieat  intentioiis.  To  judges  predetermined 
inth^  opinion,  this  evidenee  was  suflieient.  They  pro- 
nouneed  Atahualpa  guiltjf  and  eondemned  him  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Friar  Yalverde  prostituted  the  authoritj 
of  Ills  saered  funetion  to  eonftrm  this  sentence^  and  by 
his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just.  Astonished  at  his 
fktey  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by 
promises,  and  by  entreaties,  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Spain,^  iHiere  a  monareh  would  be  the  arbiter  of  liis  lot. 
But  1^  never  touehed  the  unftoling  heart  of  Pizarro. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  led  instantly  to  exeection ;  and, 
what  added  to  the  bittertiess  of  his  last  moments,  the 
same  monk  who  had  just  radied  his  doom,  offered  to 
eonsde,  and  attempted  to  eonvert  him.  The  most  pow- 
erfU  argument  Talverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him 
to  embraee  the  Christian  fidth,  was  a  promise  of  miti- 
gation in  his  punishment.  The  dread  of  a  eruel  death 
extorted  from  the  tremUing  vietim  a  desire  of  reeeiving 
baptism.  The  eeremony  was  performed,  and  Atahual- 
pa, instead  of  being  burnt,  was  strangled  at  the  stake. 

^XXXYin.  Happily  for  the  eredit  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  even  among  the  proffigate  adventurers  which  it 
sent  forth  to  eonquer  and  desolate  the  New  World,  there 
were  persons  who  retained  some  tineture  of  the  Casti- 
lian  generosity  and  honour.  Hiough  before  the  trial  of 
Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  set  out  for  Spain, 
and  S^to  was  sent  on  a  sqiarate  eommand  at  a  distance 
from  Caxamalea,  this  odious  transaction  was  not  earned 
on  without  censure  and  opposition.  Several  officers, 
and  among  those  some  of  the  greatest  reputation  and 
most  respectable  ftmilies  in  the  service,  not  only  remon- 
strated, but  protested  against  this  measure  of  their  gen- 
oral,  as  disgraeefid  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of  public  faith, 
and  an  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over  an  independent 
monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  tbeir  lauda- 
ble endeavours  were  vain.     Numbers^  and  the  o^nion 
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of  such  as  held  every  thiog  to  be  lawfbl  which  tiiey 
deemed  adrantageous,  prevailed.  History^  however,  re- 
cords even  the  unsaecessful  exertions  of  virtue  with  ap- 
plause ;  and  the  Spanish  writers,  in  relating  events  where 
the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more  eonspicuons  than  ite 
humanity,  have  not  foiled  to  preserve  the  names  of  thoao 
who  made  this  laudable  effort  to  save  their  eonntry  from 
the  infamy  of  having  perpetrated  such  a  crime. 

^XXXrS.  On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  in- 
vested one  of  his  sons  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  hop* 
ing  that  a  young  man  without  exjierience  might  prove  a 
more  passive  instrument  in  his  hands,  than  an  ambiti- 
ous monarch,  who  had  been  aeeostomed  to  independevt 
command.  The  people  of  Cuzco,  and  the  ai^faeent  coun- 
try, acknowledged  Manco  Capae,  a  brother  of  Huasear, 
as  Inca.  But  neither  possessed  the  authority  which  be^^ 
longed  to  a  sovereign  of  Peru,  The  violent  convulsions 
into  which  the  empire  had  been  thrown,  first  by  the 
civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  then  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  or«- 
der  of  the  Peruvian  g^ernment,  but  almost  dissolvcfl 
its  frame.  'When  they  beheld  their  monarch  a  captive 
in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at  last  suffering  an  igno- 
minious death,  the  people  in  several  provinces,  as  if 
they  had  been  sot  free  from  every  restraint  of  law  and 
decency,  broke  out  into  the  most  licentious  exeesses. 
So  many  descendants  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Atahual- 
pa,  that  not  only  their  inftoence  in  the  state  diminished 
with  their  number,  but  the  accustomed  reverence  fbr 
that  sacred  race  sensibly  decreased.  In  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  aspired  to  independent  authority,  mid  usurp- 
ed jurisdiction  to  which  they  had  no  title.  The  general 
who  commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  s^sDcd  the  bro- 
ther and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  crud 
death,  and  disclaiming  any  oonnexion  with  either  Inea, 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  separate  kingdom  for  him- 
self. 
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§XL.  Tke  Spaniards^  with  pkasiiref  beheld  the  tpi* 
rit  of  diaeofd^diSiitiBg  iUelO  and  thft  vigour  of  govera* 
Bieiit  irelftxing  among  the  Peruvians*  They  eonsidered 
those  (tisorders  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastening  towards 
dissoliftioD.  Pizarro  no  longer  hesitated  to  advanee  to- 
wai^  Cnz<^>  and  he  had  reeeived  ^leh  eoosiderable  re* 
inlbreements,  timt  he  eould  ventore^  with  little  danger^ 
to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 
The  aeeount  of  the  w^eaUh  acquired  at  Caxamalea  oper<> 
aied  as  he  has  foreseen;  No  sooner  did  his  brother  Fer« 
dinand>  wiA  the  ofleers  and  soldiers  to  whom  he  had 
giten  their  discharge  aftei^'the  partition*  of  the  Inoa's 
ransom^  arrite  at  Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in 
the  view  of  their  astonished  countrymen^  than  fame 
8t>read  the  account  wtth  such  exa^^ration  through  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the  gov- 
ernors of  Guatimata,  Panama^  and  Nicaragua,  could 
hardly  restrain  the  peo{>le  under  their  jurisdiction,  from 
ataindoning  their  possessions^  and  crowding  to  that  inex« 
haustiMe  source  of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be  opened 
inPero.  In  spite  of  every  check  and  regulation^  such 
numbers  resorted  thither,  that  Plsarro  began  his  march 
at  the  head  of  ftve  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  consi-r 
derable  garrison  in  St«  Michae}»  under  the  command  of 
Benaleazar.  The  Peruvians  had  assembled  some  largo 
bmlies  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  Several  fierce 
ifhcounters  happened.  But  they  terminated  like  all  the 
actions  In  Ameriea ;  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or 
wounded ;  the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incredible 
slaughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco» 
and  t6ok  quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches 
fbund  there,  even  alter  all  that  the  natives  had  carried 
oiTand  eoncealed^  either  from  a  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  oi^t  of  hatred  to 
their  rapaciops  conquerors,  exceeded  in  value  what  had 
been  received  as  Atahnalpa's  ransom.  But  as  the  Span- 
lardi^  were  now  accustomed  to  the  wealth  of  the  country^ 
and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number 
vox.  IT.  1* 
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of  ftdfcntarerflf  this  .diyidead  did  not  exiitb  tlie  same 
suTpriMie^  either  from  novelty^  or  the  larganeM  of  tli^e 
sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of  eaeh  uidiTidaal.* 
'  Duriag^  the  imireh  to  Cuzeo,  that  son  of  Ai^hiplpn 
ifhom  I^rro  treated  as  Inea^  died^  and  a^  the  6paa^ 
iards  sabsdtoted  no  person  in  his  {ihiiee)  the  title  of« 
ManiDo  Capao  seems  to  have  been  umrersaUy  reeognised. 
*  $XLL  Whife  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  eiB(Ao]red> 
Bettalcazar^  goTemor  of  St.  Bfiehaelf  an  able  and  enter- 
j^rMng  officer,  was  ashamed  of  remaining  inaedyoy  and 
impatient  to  have  his  name  distinguished  among  the  dii«* 
eoverers  and  oenquerors  of-  the  New  World.  The  sea* 
Bonable  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  reeraits  from  Pwaota 
wbA  Nicatagmi,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  thit  pM^ 
iion.  lieaving  a  suffieient  force  to  {ttDtect  the  infant 
settlement  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  placed  himself  9^ 
the  head  of  the  rest,  and  set  out  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion of  Quito,  where,  according  to  tiie  report  of  the  na-. 
tives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  tra^ 
lure.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of  that  city  from 
St..  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  marching  through  a  moon- 
tainotts  coimtry  eorered  with  woods,  and  the  frequent 
stnd  fierce  attacks  of  the  best  tro<^  in  Peru,  command* 
•d  by  a  skilful  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and 
perseyeraaoe  «f  Benalcazar  surmounted  every  obstaelc^ 
and  he  entered  Quito  with  his  victorious  troops.  But 
they  met  with  a  cruel  mortifleation  there.  The  nativeSf 
vow  acquainted  to  their  sorrow  with  the  pred<Hninant 
passion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  disap* 
point  it, ,  had  Carried  off  all  those  treasures,  the  pros- 
peet  of  which  had.  prompted  them  to  undertake  this  «r^ 
duous  expediti<ui,  and  had  supported  them  under  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they  had  to  struggle 
in  csirrying  it  on, 

..  $XL1I.  Benalea^ar  was  not  the  only  Spanidi  leadev 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.^  The  fSsme  of  its 
riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy*    Pedro  de  Al- 

♦  See  Note  XVIIL 
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raradoy  nrlio  had  dbtiaguislied  himself  so  endnratly  in 
the  eonqoest  of  Mexleo,  haviiig  dbtaiaed  the  goyern- 
ttent  of  (xuatiinala  as  areearopense  for  hisralout,  soon 
beeame  dldgosited  with  a  life  of  unfformtranfpiilitfry  and 
longed  te  be  again  engaged  in  the  hustle  of  military  ser- 
vice. The  ^ory  and  wealth  acquired  by  the  eftHmaerort 
ef  Peru  heightened  this  {Mission,  pnd  gave  it  a  determin- 
ed direetion.  Belieying»  or  pretending  to  beliefOf  that 
the  kingdom  of  4l^ti}  did  not  Ik  within  the  limits  of 
the  proTinee  alloCted  to  Pixarro^  he  resolved  to  intade 
it.  The  high  reputation  of  the  eommander  allured  Yo- 
limteers  from  eveiy  quarter.  He  embarked  with  flve 
hundred  m^n,  of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  sndi 
distinetion  as  to  serve  on  horseboek.  He  landed  at  Poor- 
to  Tiejo,  and  without  suffieient  knowledge  of  the  eonn« 
try,  or  proper  guides  ia  eonduet  him^  attempted  to 
march  directly  to  Quito,  by  following  the  eonrse  of  the 
river  Gnayquil,  and,  erossing  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  to- 
wards Its  head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  most  im- 
yraetieable  in  all  America,  h^s  troops  endured  such  fa- 
tigue in  foreing  their  way  through  forests  and  marshe»* 
on  the  low  grounds,  and  suffered  so  much  from  exces- 
sire  cold  when  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountair<«,  that 
h?fore  they  reached  the  plain  ef  Quito,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  -men  and  half  of  their  horses  died,  and  the  rest  were 
so  much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unlit 
for  servioe.  There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  In* 
dians  but  of  Spaniards,  drawn  up  in  a  hostile  array 
against  them.  Pizarro  having  received  an  account  of 
Alvarado^s  armamont,  had  detaehed  Almagro  with  some 
troops  to  oppose  this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdie- 
tlon;  and  these  were  joined  by  Benaloazar  and  his  vic- 
torious party.  Alvarado,  though  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge.  But,  by  the  inteiposition  of  some  moderate 
men  in  each  party,  an  amicable  aceiHnmodation  took 
place ;  and  the  fhtal  period^  when  Spaniards  suspended 
•See  Note  XIX. 
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tlwir  conqaosts  to  embrae  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  eoimtrymen,  was  postponed  a  few  years.  Altara- 
do  engaged  to  retarn  |o  his  goyernmentf  upon  Almagro's 
paying  him  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  his  armament  Most  of  his  followers  remained 
in  the  eountry;  and  an  e^^pedition,  which  threatened 
Pizarro  and  his  eolony  with  ruin^  contributed  to  aug- 
ment its  strength.t 

^  XLIIL  By  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  bmded 
in  Spain.  The  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  imported,  filled  the  kingdom  with  no  less  as- 
tonishment than  they  had  excited  in  Panama  and  the  ad- 
jaoebt  provinces.  Pizarro  was  received  by,  the  emperor 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rich, 
as  to  exceed  any  idea  Vhioh  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
concerning  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  in  America« 
even  after  they  liad  been  ten  years  masters  of  Mexico, 
In  recompense  of  his  brother'^s  seirvieos,  his  authority 
was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges,  and  the 
addition  of  seventy  leagues,  extending  along  the  coast, 
to  the  southward  of  territory  granted  in  bis  former  pa- 
tent.  Almagro  received  the  honours  which  he  had  so 
long  desired.  The  title  of  Adelantado,  or  governor,  was 
conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdicUpn  over  two  hundred 
leagues  of  country,  stretching  boypud  the  spiitbem  li- 
mits of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand 
himself  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  wa?  admitted  into 
the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  ac- 
^ptable  to  a  Spanish  gentlem^,  and  soon  eset  out  on  his 
return  to  Peru,  accompanied  hy  muny  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  hkd  yet  served  in  that  country. 

§XLIV.  Spme  account  of  his  negotiations  reached 
Peru  before  he  arrived  tjherc  himselt:  Almagro  no  soon- 
er  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant  of  an  in- 
dependent  government,  than,  pretending  that  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  residence  of  the  Jncfts,  |ay  witiMn  its  bpunda- 

•  See  Note  XX. 


m^n,  lie  ftttein]^  to  render  himself  master  oC  that  im* 
portant  station.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizari*o  prepared 
to  oj^se  him.  Eadi  of  the  contending  parties  yfM  snp- 
port^  bsjr  powerful  adherents^  and  the.  dispute  ^as  on 
the  point  of  being  terminated  by  the  sword,  when  Fran- 
eis  Plsarro  arrived  in  the  capital,  Tbe  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Almegro  had  never  been  eordiaJl,  The 
treachery  of  Pizarro  in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the 
honours  and  emoliiments,  which  ought  to  have  been  di- 
vided i|iith  his  Bssoeiatey  was  always  present  in  both  their 
thoughts*  The  former^  conscious  of  his  own  perfidy, 
did  not  expect  forgiveness ;  the  latter,  feeling  that  he 
had  been  deceived^  was  impatient  to  be  avenged;  and 
though  avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them  not  only 
to  dissemble  tlveir  sentiments,  but  even  to  act  in  concert 
while  in  pnrsnit  of  wealth  and  power,  no  sooner  did  they 
obtain  possession  of  these,  than  the  same  passions  which 
had  formed  this  temporary  union,  gave  rise  to  jealou^ 
and  discord.  To  eaob  of  them  was  attached  a  smaU 
band  of  interested  dependents,  who,  with  the  malicious 
art  peeillhu"  to  sneh  men,  heightened  the}r  suspicions, 
and  magnified  every  appearance  of  offence.  But  with 
all  those  seeds  cf  ennaty  in  their  minds,  and  thus  as- 
sidpiously  cherished,  each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  abilities  and  courage  of  his  rivals  that  they 
equally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open  rupture. 
The  fortunate  arrival  of  Bizarre  at  Cozco,  and  the  ad- 
dress mingled  with  firmness  which  he  manifested  in  his 
expostulations  with  Almagro  and  his  partisans,  averted 
that  evil  for  the  present.  A  new  reconciliation  took 
place  $  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro 
should  attempt  the  conquest  of  Chila ;  and  if  he  did  not 
find  in  that  provinee  an  establishment  adequate  to  his 
merit  and  expeetatipns,  Pizarro,^  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion, should  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Pern.  This  new 
agreement,  though  confirmed*  with  the  ^aine  sacred  so^- 

•  June  12. 
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lemnides  fts  their  first  eentrftet^  was  observed  wi&  as 
Btde  fidelity. 

$  XLV.  Soen  after  he  eonduded  this  important  trao* 
saetioD,  Pizarro  marehed  baek  to  the  countries  on  the 
seaeoast,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquil- 
ity^ undisturbed  by  any  enemy^  either  Spanish  or  Indl«' 
an,  he  applied  himself  vfUh  that  persevering  ardour 
which  distinguishes  his  character,  to  inttoduee  a  fonn  of 
regular  goverbment  into  the  extensive  provinces  subject  t« 
his  authority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  his  cdnoation  to 
enter  into  any  disquisition  concerning  the  principles  of 
civil  policy,  and  little  accustomed  fay  his  fiM*mer  babks 
of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrange ments,  hi^  natural  sagad- 
ty  supplied  the  want  of  both  science  and  experience.  Ho 
disltibnted  the  country  into  various  district^;  he  ap- 
pointed proper  magistrates  to  preside  in  each ;  and  es« 
tablished  regulations  concerning  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  eollection  of  the  royal  refvenue,  the  working 
of  the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extreme^ 
)y  simple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  pubUe  pros- 
perity. Bui^  though,  for  the  present,  he  adapted  his 
]dan  to  the  infant  state  of  his  colony^  his  aspiring  mind 
looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur.  He  considered 
himself  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  solicitude,  in  what  place 
he  should  fix  the  seat  of  government^  Cuzco,  the  im-r' 
perial  city  of  the  Inoas,  was  situated  in  the  corner  of 
the  empire,  above  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  and 
much  farther  from  Quito,  a  province  of  whose  value  ho 
had  formed  a  Irigh  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  the 
PeruvifMis  wfts  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
town^  or  to  silure  the  Spaniards  to  fix  their  residence  in 
it.  But,  in  marching  through  the  country,  Pizarro  had 
been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Rimae, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated  in  Penu 
There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivers  of  the  same  nam^ 
-^th  the  vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches^  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  C^Ufto^  the  most  eommodions 
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hurbottf  in  the  Faeifie  Oeean,  he  founded  a  city  irhieh 
he  destined  to  be  the  eapital  of  his  gorernment.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  laid  die  first  stone  at  that  season 
vheu  the  ehureh  eekbrates  the  festival  of  the  three 
Kings,"!^  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Jnana  and 
Charles,  the  joint  sovereigns  of  Castile.  This  name  it 
iitill  retains  among  the  Spaniards,  in  all  legal  and  for* 
mal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that 
of  LmOf  a  corruption  of  the  aaelent  s^^Uation  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  ihm 
buildings  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  ^at  it  soon  as* 
Bumed  the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  magnifieent  pal^- 
ace  that  he  erected  Tor  himself,  and  by  the  stately  bour- 
ses built  by  several  of  his  olBeers,  gave,  even  in  its  ln« 
fancy,  some  indication  of  its  subsequent  grandeur. 

$  XLYI.  In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pizarro,  JUmagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili ;  and 
as  hc^  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  most 
admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberally  and  fearlesi 
courage,  his  standard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  the  greatest  body  of  Europeans  that  had 
hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru.  From  impatience  to 
finish  the  expedition,  m*  from  that  contempt  of  hard* 
«Kip  and  danger  acquired  1^  idl  the  Spaniards  who  had 
served  long  in  America;  Almagro,  instead  of  advancing 
along  the  level  country  on  the  cdast,  chose  to  march 
across  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was' shorter,  indeed^ 
but  almost  impracticable.  lU'  this  attempt  his  troopi 
vreve  exposed  to  every  calamity  which  men  can  suffer 
from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
where  the  degree  of  cold  h  faai^ly  inferior  to  what  it 
felt  within  the  polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perished  j 
and  the  survivors,  when  they  deseended  into  the  fertile 
plaias  of  Chili,  had  new  difRcnltieH  to  encounter.    They 
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fbnnd  ttif re  a  race  of  men  verj  different  frOm  the  peo«> 
jie  of  PerUf  intrepid)  hardy,  independent/  and  in  their 
bodily  conititution,  as  well  "as  vigour  of  spirit,'  near- 
ly resembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America^ 
Though  ftHed  with  wonder  ut  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  stiU  more  astonished  at  the  operations  of 
their  eavalty  and  the  effects  of  their  fire-armsi  the  Chi- 
lese  soon  recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not 
only  to  defend  themselves  widi  obstinacy,  but  to  attack 
their  new  enemies  with  more  determined  fierceness  than 
any  American  nation  had  hitherto  diicovered^  ^  Tht 
Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  Coun- 
try, and  collected  sonic  considerable  quantities  of  gold ; 
but  were  so  far.  from  thinking  of  making  any  settlement 
amidst  such  formidable  neighbours,  that,  in  spite  tf  all* 
the  e3cpei'ience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  finail  issue 
of  the  expedition  still  remained  extremely  dubious,  when 
they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpected  revolution 
in  Peru*  The  causes  of  this  important  event  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  trace  to  their  source^ 

^XLYII.  So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Pern 
from  every  Spanish  colony  in* America,  and  all  with  such 
high  expectations  of  accnmulating  ikidependeht  fortunes 
at  onee,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  nc^ions  so  extrava- 
gant, any  mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually^  and 
by  schemes  of  patient  industry,  would  have  been  not  on- 
ly a  disappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order  to  find  oc- 
cupation for  men  who  could  not  with  saftty  be  allowed 
to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro  encouraged  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  who  had  lately  joineds  faim,  to  in- 
vade different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  the  Span- 
iards had  not  hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were 
formed  for  this  purpose,  and  about  the  time  that  Alma- 
gro  set  out  fbr  Chill,  they  marched  into  remote  districts 
of  the  country.  No  sooner  did  Manco  Capae,  the  Inca, 
observe  the  incon^derate  security  of  the  Spaniards  in 
thus  dispersing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a  handful  of 
soldiers  remained  ia  Cuzeo,  under  Juan  aind  Gonzalez 
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Pizwro,  than  he  tiioaght  that  the  happy  period  was  at 
length  come  for  yiodieating  his  owa  rights5  for  avengiDg 
the  wrongs  of  hk  eountry,  and  extirpating  its  oppres- 
sors. Though  strictly  watched  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
allowed  him*  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his  aneestors  at 
Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communicating  his  scheme  to 
the  persons  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  tbo  execution 
of  it.  Among  people  accustomed  (o  rcTere  their  sove- 
reign as  a  difinfy,  every  hint  of  his  wfll  carries  the  au- 
thority of  a  command ;  and  they  themselves  were  now 
eonvineed,  by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
invadersf  that  the  fond,  hopes  which  they  had  long  en* 
tertained  of  their  voluntary  departure  were  altogether 
vain.  AU  perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole 
nation  was  reqpiisite  to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations 
for  it  were  carried  on  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  peca- 
liar  to  Americans. 

After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Inea  to  make 
bis  escape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening  to  arrive  at 
that  time  in  Cuzeo,  be  obtained  permission  from  him  tb 
attend  a  great  festifal  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few 
leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  solem- 
nity, the  great  men  of  the  empire  were  assembled.  As 
soon  as  the  Inca  joined  them,  the  standard  of  war  was 
ereeted ;  and  in  a  short  tiitie  all  the  fighting  men,  from 
the  confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in 
arms*  Many  Spaniards,  living  securely  on  the  settle- 
ments allotted  them,  were  massacred.  Several  detach- 
ments, as  they  marched  carelessly  through  a  country 
which  seemed  to  be  tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion, 
wtve  cut  off  to  a  man.  An  army  amounting  (if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanish  writers)  to  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  attacked  Cuzeo,  which  the  three  brothers  endea- 
voured to  defefiid  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
Spaniards.  Another  formidable  body  invested  Lim^,  and 
kept  the  governor  closely  shut  up.  There  was  no  long- 
er any  communication  between  the  two  cities ;  the  nu- 
merous forees  of  the  Peruvians  spreading  over  the  ooun-* 
vox.  II.  15 
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try,  intercepted  erery  messenger ;  and  9»  the  parties  ia 
Cuzeo  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate 
uf  their  countrymen^  each  boded  the  worst  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  themselves  were  the 
only  persons  who  had  8^rYiyed  the  general  extinction  of 
the  Spanish  name  in  Peru. 

,  $  XLYIIL  It  was  at  Guzco,  where  the  Inca  eommanrd- 
ed  in  person^  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief  ef- 
fort. Buring  nine  months  they  carried  on  the  siege  with 
incessant  ardour»  and  in  various  forms ;  And  though  they 
displayed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexi- 
can warriors^  they  conducted  some  of  their  operations 
in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater  sagacity,  and  a 
genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  military 
art  They  not  only  observed  the  advantages  which  the 
Spaniards  derived  from  their  discipline  and  their  weap*- 
ons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  former^  and 
turn  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  considera- 
ble body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  the 
spearSf  and  bucklers,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Spanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut  oflT  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  These  they  endeavoured  to  marshal  in 
that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience  had 
taught  them  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  ir- 
resistible force  in  Action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  * 
with  Spanish  muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and  reso- 
lution enough  to  use  them.  A  few  of  the  boldest,  among 
whom  was  the  Inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  the  horses 
which  they  had  taken,  and  advanced  briskly  to  the  charge 
like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  rest.  It 
was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those  im- 
perfect essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  Ei»- 
ropean  arms,  that  the  Peruvian;  annoyed  the  Spaniards."*^ 
In  spite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by  deqpair,  with  which 
the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzoo,  Maneo  Capac  reco- 
vered possession  of  one  half  of  his  capital ;  and  in  their  va- 

»  Sec  Note  XXI. 
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rious  ^ffiirts  to  drive  him  oikt  of  it,  tiiie  Spaniards  lost 
luan  Pizarro,  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  to- 
gether with  some  other  persons  of  note.  Worn  ont^ith 
the  fatigue  of  ineessant  duty,  distressed  idth  infant  of 
provisions,  and  despairing  of  being  able  any  longer  to 
resist  an  enemy  whose  numbers  daily  increased,  the  sol- 
ders became  impatient  to  abandon  Cnzco,  in  hopes  either 
of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  surviv- 
ed, or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  finding  some 
means  of  esci^ing  from  a  country  which  had  been  so  &• 
tal  to  the  Spanish  name.  While  they  were  brooding 
over  those  desponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers  la- 
boured in  vain  to  dispel,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Cuzco. 

(XLIX.  The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagro  con- 
cerning the  general  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  were 
Bueh  as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hesitation,  to 
relinquish  the  conquest  of  ChOi,  and  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this  resolution,  he  was  eon- 
firmed  by. a  motive  less  generous,  but  more  interesting. 
By  the  same  messenger  who  brou^t  him  intelligence  of 
the  Inca's  revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creating 
fafan  governor  of  Chili,  and  deiining  the  limits  of  his  ju- 
risdiction. Upon  considering  the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed 
it  manifest  beyond  contradiction,  that  Cuzco  lay  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  pos- 
session of  their  capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out;  of  the  hands 
of  the  Pizarros.  From  impatience  to  accomplish  both, 
he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new  route ;  and  in  marching 
through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  he  suffered,  from 
heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  ntw  species,  hardly 
inferiour  to  those  iki  which  he  had  been  involved  by  cold 
^nd  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

$L.  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment. 
Ilie  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  th6ir  eyes  upon  him 
with  equal  solicitude.  The  former,  as  he  did  not  study 
to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at  a  loss  whether  to 
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-wdBone  bim  as]|a  ddiTerer,  or  to  tajke  promaflkioss  agaioBt 
bim  as  an  enei^j.  The  latter,  kooFUig  tke  points  in 
eontest  betveen  bim  and  bis  oountrymei^  flattered  tbem- 
selves  that  they  bad  more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from 
bis  operations.  Almagro  himself^  nnaeqaainCed  with  the 
detail  of  the  events  whieb  bad  b^i^^eaed  in  bis  absenee* 
and  solieitons  to  learn  the  precise  posture  of  allairB,  ad^ 
vaneed  towards  the  cs^pital  slowly,  and  with  great  cir* 
eumspeetion.  Tarious  negotiations  with  both  parties 
were  set  on  foot.  The  Inea  eondaoted  them  on  bis  part 
with  mneh  address.  At  first  he  endeaYOured  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  Almagro ;  and  after  many  fruitless  over- 
tures, despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniardf 
be  attaeked  him  by  surprise  with  a  nuraenous  body  of 
cbosen  troops.  But  the  Spanish  discipline  and  valour 
maintained  their  wonted  snperiorily.  The  Peruvians 
were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter,  that  a  great  part  of 
their  army  dispersed,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates 
of  Cuzeo  without  interruption. 

$  LI.  The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  ^  make 
head  against  the  Peruvians,  directed  aU  their  attention 
towurds  their  new  6nemy,  and  took  measures  to  obstruet 
his  entry  into  the  evffhal.  Ihradenee,  however,  restrain- 
ed both  parties  for  some  time^from  turning  their  arms 
against  one  another,  wIhIc  surrounded  by  common  ene- 
mies, who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual  slaughter.  Dif- 
ferent schemes  of  accommodation  were  proposed.  Each 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the*  other,  or  to  corrupt  bis  fol- 
lowers. The  generous,  open,  affable  temper  of  Alma- 
gro gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were 
disgusted  with  thei^  harsh  domineering  manners.  En- 
couraged by  this  defection,  he.  advanced  towards  ttecity 
by  night,  surprised  the  centinels,  or  was .  admitted  by  • 
them,  and  investing  the  house  where  the  two  brothers 
resided,  compelled  them,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Almagro*s  claim  of  jarisdie- 
tionover  Cuzco  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  a 
form  of  administration  estaUisbed  it  bis  name. 


§IM.  Two  or  ihi«e  petwiMi  were  oaljr  kiUed  in  dut 
ilrat  act  of  eivil  hostility  5  but  it  wtis  Ioob  foUowed  iy 
seeM8  nere  bloody,  f  cweis  Fizarro  ba^rtng  dispersed 
the  PeraTiMs  who  bad  inyested  linu^and  reeeived  seme 
eonaUeraUe  reinforeemeata  from  Hispa&iala  and  Niea- 
fagoa^  ordered  fire  hundred  meB,  und^  the  eomniaiid 
of  Abinso  de  Alvarado,  to  oaareh  to  Cazco,  ia  hopes  ^f 
ieiioYiag  hia  hrothen^  if  the j  and  their  garrtson  were 
n^t  afaread^  oat  off  bgr  the  Pemyians.  Tbishody^  whieb, 
at  that  period  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Amca^iea^  mn^ 
he  deemed  a  eonsideraUe  fbsee^  admneednear  to  the  ea* 
pital  befbre  they  knew  that  they  bad  an  enemy  morefor- 
midable  than  IndiaiKs  to  eneoanter.  It  was  irith  astolk- 
ishment  that  th^  bdieM  their  countrymen  posted  on  the 
banka  of  the  river  Abaneay  to  oppose  their  progress. 
iJmagrot  boweTer»  wished  rather  to  gain  than  to  eon* 
quer  them^  and  by  bribes  and  promises  endeavoiired  to 
sedufte  their  lepider.  The  ildelity  of  Alvarado  remained 
unshaken  1  but  bis  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his 
v^irtue*  iUmagro  ainiised  him  with  various  moTements^ 
of  whieh  he  did  not  eomprehend  the  meaning,  whUe  a 
kffge  detaohment  of  ehosen  sridiers  passed  the  riTcr  by 
ni|^t»*  fdft  upoft  has  eamp  by  surprise,  brote  hb  troops 
befi^re.they  had  time  to  form,  and  Unjk  him  prisoner,  to^ 
gether  with  his  principal  ofleers. 

$  UII.  ^y  the  sadden^  rent  of  thk  body,  the  contest 
between  the  two  rivals  mast  bare  been  decided,  if  Al- 
magro  had  known  as  wett  how  to  improve  as  how  to  gain 
a  victory*  Bodngo  Orgqgnez,  an  officer  of  great  abfli- 
ities»  who  having  served  under  the  coDstaUe  Bourbon, 
when  he  led  the  In^ierial  army  to  Borne,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  bold  and  deoistve  measures,  advised  him  in* 
stantly  to  issue  orders  for  putting  i»  death  Ferdinand 
and.Gonzak  Pizarro,  Aharado,  and  a  few  other  per- 
sons whom  he  eouM  not  hope  to  gaioy  and  to  mureh  di> 
reetly  wkb  his  vielorions  troops  to  lama^  before  the 
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governor  bad  time  to  prepare  Ibr  hb  dofenee.  But  Al- 
magroi  though  he  discerned  at  onee  the  utility  of  tlie 
oounselt  and  though  he  had  oourage  to  have  ewried  it 
into  exeeution*  suffered  himself  to  be  tuflueneed  by  senti* 
ments  unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  grown  old  in 
service  9  and  by  scruples  whioh  suited  not  the  chief  of  a 
party  who  had  draym  his  sword  in  civil  war.  Fedings 
of  humanity  restrained  him  from  shedding  the  Uood  of 
bis  opponents ;  and  the  dreM  of  bnng  deemed  a  rebels 
deterred  him  from  entering  a  iNN>vince  which  the  king 
had  allotted  to  another.  Thou^  he  knew  that  armft 
must  determine  the  dispute  between  Mm  and  Pizarro, 
ajid  resolved  not  to  shun  diat  mode  of  decision^  yet,  with 
a  timid  delicacy  preposterous  at  sueh  a  juncture,  he  was 
so  solicitous  that  his  rival, should  be  considered  as  the 
aggressor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to 
wait  his  approach. 

$LrV.  Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  in- 
teresting  events  whi^h  had  happened  near  Cusco.  Ac- 
counts of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  loss  of  the  capital, 
of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
other  two,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought 
to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortutres  almost  over* 
whelmed  a  spirit  which  had  continued  firm  and  erect  un* 
der  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  But  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, preserved  him  from  sinking  under  it.  He  took 
measures  for  both  with  his  wonted  sagacity.  As  he  hkd 
the  command  of  the  seaeoast,  and  expected  consider* 
able  supplies  both  of  men  and  military  stores,  it  was  no 
less  his  interest  to  gain  time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than 
it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  operations,-  and 
bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  He  had  recourse  to 
arts  which  he  had  finrmerly  pratised  with  success,  and 
Almagro  was  again  weak  enough  to  suflbr  himself  to  be 
amused  with  a  prospect  of  terminating  their  differences 
by  some  amicable  accommodation.  By  varying  his  over- 
tures,  and  shifting  his  ground  as  often  as  it  sidted  his 
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purpose^  sometimeB  seemiiig  to  yield  erery  thing  whiek 
his  rival  could  desire^  and  then  retracting  all  that  he 
had  granted,  Pizarro  dexterously  protracted  the  negoti- 
ation to  BHeh  a  lengthy  that  though  every  day  was  preious 
to  Almagro,  several  months  elapsed  without  coming  to 
I  any  final  agreement*  While  the  attention  of  Almagro, 
and  of  the  officers  with  Whom  he  consulted,  was  occupi- 
ed in  detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of 
the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found 
means  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose  custody  they  were 
committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escjipe  themselves^ 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  mci|  who  formerly  guarded 
them  to  accompany  their  'flight.  Fortune  having  thus 
delivered  one  of  his  Inrothers,  the  governor  scrupled  not 
at  one  act  of  pevfidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
other.  He  proposed,  that  every  point  in  controverqr 
between  Almagro*  and  himself  should  be  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  their  sovereign  ;^  that  until  his  award  was 
known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  possession  of 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied ;  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  return 
instantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the  oflleers,  whom  Al- 
magro  proposed  to  send  thither  to  represent  the  justness 
of  his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  design  of  Pizarro  was  in 
those  propositions,  and  familiar  as  his  arUAces  might 
now  have  been  to  his  opponent ;  Alnu^ro,  with  a  credu- 
lity approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on  his  sincerity, 
a§d  concluded  an  agreement  on  these  terms. 

$  LY.  The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered 
his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  kmger  fettered  in  his  ope- 
rations by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life,  threw  off  eve- 
ry disguise  which  his  concern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to 
assume.  The  treaty  was  forgotten ;  pacific  and  concili- 
ating measures  were  no  more  mentioned ;  it  was  in  the 
field,  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet,  by  arms 
and  not  by  negotiation,  that  it  must  now  be  determined 
who  should  be  master  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  of  his  pre- 
parations suited  such  a  decisive  resolution.     Seven  huU" 
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dred  men  were  soon  ready  to  mareh  towards  Cu2eo» 
The  eommand  of  these  was  giren  to  his  two  brothers^  ia 
whonr  he  could  perfectly  eonfide  for  the  exeeutioii  of  his 
most  yiolent  schemes,  as  they  were  urged  on,  not  only 
by  the  enmity  flowing  from  the  rivalsfaip  between  their 
family  and  Almagro,  but  animated  with  the  desire  of 
Tengeance,  excited  by  recollection  of  their  own  reeeot 
^  disgrace  and  sufferings.  After  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt 
to  cross  the  mountains  in  the  direct  road  between  Lima 
and  €uzco,  they  marched  towards  the  south  along  the 
coast  as  far  fts  Nasea,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  pene- 
trated through  the  defiles  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes 
which  lay  between  Aem  and  the  capitaL  Almagro,  ii^- 
slead  of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  offieers  who  advised 
him  to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  diflfoult  passes, 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzeo. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  haye  induced  him  to  take  this  re- 
solution. His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  Ave  hun- 
dred, and  he  was  afhiid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble  bo- 
dy by  sending  any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His  cavalry  &r  exceeded  that  of  the  adverse  party,  both 
in  number  and  discipline,  and  it  was  only  in  an  open 
country  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  that  advantage. 

§  LVI.  The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruc- 
tion,  but  what  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  desert  and 
horrid  regions  through  whicb  they  marched.    As  soon 
as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  &etions  were  equally 
impatient  to  bring  this  long  protracted  contest  to  an  is- 
sue.   Though  countiymen  and  friends,  the  subjects  of 
the  same  sovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal  standard 
displayed ;   and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains  that 
surrounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  co- 
vered with  a  vast  multitude  of  Indians,  assembled  to  en- 
joy the  spectaele  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared 
to  attaek  whatever  party  remained  master  of  the  field; 
so  fell  and  implacable  was  the  rancor  which  had  taken 
possession  of  every  breast,  that  not  one  pacific  counsel, 
not  a  single  overture  towards  aecommodation  proceeded 


from  eithel-  Mti  Unfortunately  fbr  Ahnagroj*  ht  wa» 
to  worn  out  with  tke  fatigues. of  serti^  to  whioh  his 
adraneed  age  was  unequal,  that,  at  this  crisis  of  his 
'tintr^  he  ooald  not  exert  his  wonted  aelivity;  and  he 
iras  obliged  to  eommit  the  leading  of  his  troops  to  Or-* 
gognez^  who,  though  an  officer  of  great  weHt,  ^  npf* 
possess  the  ^ame  aseeadaot  eitlter  orer  the  spirit  and  af- 
fe«tions  of  the  soMiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had  long 
beem  aeeustomed  to  follow  and  rerere; 

$  LTIIi  Tile  confliet  was  iierce>  and  maiirtained  bj 
eaefa  partj  with  e^ual  courage.^  On  the  side  of  Almagro, 
were  more  veteran  soMiers^  and  a  lai^r  proportion  of 
oaralry^  bat  tbeSe  were  couaterbataneed  byPlzarro^<l 
Superiority  in  nambers,  and  by  tw<*  ieompanies  of  well 
disciplined  musketeers,  whieb,  on  reeeiring  an  aeeount 
of  the  insarreetltm  df  the  Iiidians,  the  emperor  had  sent 
from  Spain.  As  the  use  of  ftre^armft  was  not  frequent 
Itmong  the  adventurers  in  America,  hastily  equipped  for 
service,  ni  their  own  expense,  this  small  band  of  sol- 
diers, r^ularly  trainM  and  armed,  was  a  novel^  iit 
iPera,  and  decided  the^te  of  the  day.  Wherever  it  ad- 
^aneed,  the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well  sustained  fireliore 
down  hors%  and  foot  before  it;  and  Orgognez,  while  ba 
Mdeavoured  to  raHy  and  animate  his  ti^oops,  having  re* 
e^ved  a  dangerous  wound,  the  rout  became  general* 
*rhe  barbarity  of  the  eonqueik>rs  stained  the  glory  wtiiK^h 
they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory;  The  vitJtenee 
6f  civil  i^age  hurried  on  some  to  falaiightJDr  their  eotintry^ 
iiten  with  indiscriminate  cmelty ;  the  meahntes  of  private 
i*evenge  instigated  othei^  to  single  out  iadividuals  as  tiie 
objects  of  their  vengeance.  Ot^^ez  and  several  oA* 
eers  of  distinction  were  massacred  in  cold  Wood ;  above 
a  hundred  and  fotty  soMiers  fell  in  tiie  field  \  a  largo 
proportion,  where  the  liumber  of  combatants  were  few, 
and  the  heat  of  the  Contest  soon  over.  Almagro,  though 
so  feeble  that  he  eould  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horse^ 
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bad  idusted  on  being  earried  in  a  litter  to  an  eminence 
vhieh  overlooked  tbe  field  of  battle.  From  thence,  in 
the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  yiewed  die  yariouB 
moyements  of  both  partiea,  and  al  last  beheld  the  total 
defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with  all  the  passionate  indigna- 
tion of  a  Tcteran  leader  long  accustomed  to  rictory*  He 
endeaToured  to  saye  himself  by  flight,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  guarded  with  the  strictest  yigilance. 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution  wfafeh 
they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the  battle  was 
oyer ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  there  is  not 
a  more  striking  instaace  of  the  wonderful  ascendaoi 
which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  oyer  its  inhabitantst 
than  that  i^er  seenig  one  of  the  contending  parties 
ruined  and  dispersed,  and  the  other  weakened  and 
fatigued,  they  had  not  courage  to  fall  upon  their  cne* 
mies,  when  fortune  presented  an  opportunity  of  attack-* 
ing  them  with  such  advantage. 

$liyill#  Cu2»^  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troopSt 
who  ftund  there  a  considerable  booty,  consisting  partly 
of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures^  and  partly  of 
the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the  spoils 
of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and  whatever 
the  bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it^  fall  bdow  the 
high  ideas  of  the  recompense  which  they  conceived  to  bo 
due  to  their  mcfit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to 
gratify  such  extravagant  expectationsy  had  recourse  to 
the  same  e^qpodient  whidi  his  brother  had  employed  on 
a  similar  occasion^  and  endeavoured  to  find  occupation 
for  this  turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  breaking  out  in  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  ho 
encouraged  his  most  active  officers  to  attempt  the  disco- 
very and  reduction  of  various  provinces  which  had  not 
hitherto  submitted  to  the  E^»aaiards#  To  every  standard 
erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  these  new 
expeditions,  volunteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  and 
hope  peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro's  scddiers 
joined  them,  and  thus  Flsaivo  had  the  satisfaetioir  of 


keing  delivered  both  from  the  importattity  of  his  diseoii- 
leBted  fnendsy  and  the  dread  of  his  aneieat  eaemiei. 

$IiDC.  Almagro  Itimself  remained  for  several  months 
in  eustody,  under  all  the  anguish  of  suspoue.  For  al- 
thoagh  his  doom  was  determined  by  the  Pisarros  from 
the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  prudenee  con* 
strained  them  to  defo*  gratifying  their  v€»geaaeef  nntil 
the  soldiers  .who  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  se- 
veral eS  their  own  foUoirers  in  whom  they  eonld  not  per- 
feetly  eoafi<k,  bad  left  Cnzco.  As  soon  as  they  had  set 
out  npon  their  different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  im- 
peaehed  of  treason^  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to 
die.  The  sentence  astonished  him ;  and  thoogh  he  bad 
often  braved  death  with  undaunted  spirit  in  the  field,  its 
approach  under  this  ignon^inious  form  appalled  him  so 
much,  that  he  had  recourse  to  abject  suppUoations,  un- 
worthy of  his  former  ikme.  He  besought  the  Pizarros 
to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between  their  bro- 
ther and  him,  and  how  mueh  he  had  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  fiunily;  he  reminded  them  of  the  hu* 
manity  with  wbieb*  in  opposition  to  the  repeated  remons- 
trances of  his  own  most  attached  friends,  he  had  spared 
their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  |  he  eosjured 
them  to  pity  his  age  andinfinnities,  B^d  to  suffer  him 
to  pass  the  wret^ed  remainder  of  his  days  in  bewailing 
his  crimes,  and  in  making  his  peace  with  Heaven.  The 
entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian^  of  a  man  so  much 
beloved,  touched  many  an  unfbeling  heart,  and  drew 
tears  from  many  a  stem  eye..  But  the  brothers  remain* 
ed  inflexiUe.  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate  to  be 
inevitable,  he  met  it  with  iSb/t  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
v^ran.  He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  afterwards 
publicly  beheaded.  He  suffered  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  left  onl^  one  son  by  an  Indian  woman, 
whfMU,  though  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Lima,  he 
muned  as  successor  to  his  government,  pursuant  to  a 
power  which  the  emf^vojp  had  granted  Um« 


§IX.  Afif  during  the  eWU  disseiitions  in  PerUf    all 
intercoorse  with  Spaio  was  suspended,  tbte  detail  of  the 
euttraordinary  tvansaetions  there  did  not  cfoon  reaeh  the 
^!ourt*     Unfortunately  for  the  vietorious  faction^   the 
iiret  iatelUgenoe  was  brought  thither  by  some  of  Alna- 
gro^s  officers,   who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of 
their  cause ;  and  they  rela^  what  had  happened^  wkh 
every  oifoumstance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  aad  his  bro* 
tilers.    Their  ambition,  their  breach  of  the  most  sdemi| 
engagements,  their  yiolenee  and  cruelty,  were  painted 
with  all  the  inaligni^y  and  exaggeration  of  party  hatred. 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arriyed  soon  after,  and  appeared 
in  court  with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  ^ 
ffface  &e  impression  which  their  aeeusation^  had  made» 
and  to  justify  his  brother  and  lumself  by  representiog 
Alm^gro  as  the  aggressor^    Tfae-emporor  and  Iiis  minis-t 
ters,  though  they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the 
fBontending  tactions  was  most  criminal,  clearly  discerned 
the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissentions.     It  was  obvioii8| 
^l|at  while  the  leaders,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  two  infant  colonies^  employed  ^he  arms  which  shouh} 
have  been  turned  againsf  the  eommon  enemy,  in<def» 
troying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  public  good  must 
^ease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indian; 
fnight  improve  tlie  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the 
Spaniards  presented  to  them,   and  cxtiipate  both  the 
Victors  and  vanquished.     But  the  evil  was  more  appa- 
rent  than  the  remedy.     Where  the  information  whidi 
bad  been  received  was  so  defective  and  suajncious^  and 
the  scene  of  action  so  i^emote,  it  was  almost  impossibly 
to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  bfefore  any  plan  that  shoald  be  aj^roved  of 
in  Spain  could  be  carried  into  exeeution,    the  situation 
of  the  parties,  and  the  cirenmstanees  of  affairs,  might 
alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  ii»  effects  extremely  per- 
vicious. 

$LXL    Nethingf  tfaerefbre,   remained  but  to  send  9 
person  to  Peru,  vested  with  extensive  and  diseretioniu^ 


•power,  irh(h  after  vienriog  deliben^Iy  tlie  posture  of 
affairs  with  hh  own  eyes,  and  inqniring  upon  the  spot 
into  the  eonduet  of  the  diSbrent  leader^,  should  be  au- 
thorised to  estaUfish  the  goremment^  in  that  form  whieh 
h^  deemed  -most  oondueire  to  the  interest  of  %hp  parent 
State,  and  the  wrifieire  of  the  eolony.  The  man  selected 
for  this  important  charge  was  Christoyal  Yaea  de  Caa- 
tro,  a  judge  in  the  epurt  of  royal  audienee  at  YaUa- 
dolid  j  and  liis  abilities,  integrity^  and  firmness,  ju0tifi« 
«d  the  choice.  His  instraotions,  though  ample,  werq 
not  such  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  oi)erations»  According 
to  the  diflferent  aspect  of  affairs,  he  had  power  to  tal^e  upoi| 
him  diflbrent  characters.  -  If  he  found  tlie  governor  stil| 
idive,  he  was  to  a<;sume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  acting  in  concept  with  him,  and 
to  guard  against  giring  any  just  cause  of  ofibnce  to  a  nMU| 
who  had  merited  so  highly  of  his  country*  But  if  Pizam^ 
were  dead  he  wa9  entrusted  wilh  a  conunission  that  h^ 
might  then  produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  succes- 
sor in  (be  government  of  Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarrot 
howcrer,  seems  to  hare  flowed  ralbef  from  ^e  dread  of 
his  power,  than  from  any  approbation  of  his  measures  | 
for  at  the  Tcry  time  that  the  court  seemed  solicitous  not 
to  irritate  him,  his  brother  Ferdtnand  waf  arretted  at 
Madrid,  and  conffned  to  a  prison,  where  he  remained 
above  twenty  years. 

$LXn.  WhSe  Yaea  ie  Castro  waa  pnqmring for  his 
voyage,  events  of  great  moment  iMippened  in  Peru.  Tho 
governor,  considering  himself,  upon  the  death  of  Al- 
magro,  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire^ 
proceeded  to'  parcel  out  its  tenritoriefl  among  the  con- 
querors ;  and  had  this  division  been  made  with  any  de« 
gree  of  impartiality,  tite  extent  of  country  wU^l^  ^ 
had  to  bestow,  was  sulKcient  to  have  gratified  his  friends 
and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizanro  conduct^ 
ed  this  transaction,  not  with  the  equity  and  candour  of 
a  judge,  attentive  to  discover  and  reward  merit,  but  with 
tin  Hlibcral  spirit  of  a  pa]rty  leader.    Large  distr^tsir 
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in  parts  of  the  country  most  cultirated  and  popnlons^ 
lyere  set  apart  as  his  own  prc^rty^  or  granted  to  his 
brothers^  his  adherents^  and  favourites.  To  others,  lols^ 
Jess  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned.  The  foUowert 
of  Almagro,  amongst  vrhom  were  many  of  the  original 
adventurers  to  whose  valour  and  perseveranee  Pizarro 
was  Indebted  for  his  sueeess^  were  totally  exeluded  from 
aiiy  portion  in  those  lands,  towards  the  aequisition  of 
which  they  had  contributed  so  largely.  As  the  vanity 
pf  every  individual  set  an  immoderate  value  upon  his 
pwn  services,  and  the  idea  of  each  concerning  the  re- 
compense due  to  them  rose  gradually  to  a  more  exorbi- 
tant height  in  proportion  as  their  conquests  extended^ 
all  who  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  exclaim- 
ed loudly  against  the  i?$tp^ciousness  aod  partiality  q£  the 
goyeroor.  The  parti^uis  of  Almagrp  murmured  \n  ^e^ 
f^retf  and  meditated  revengCf 

$  LXIII.  Rapid  as  the  progress  of  the  Spsmiards  in 
South  America  had  been  since  Pizarro  landed  in  PerUf 
their  avidify  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  of- 
ficers to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  tlie  command  of 
difierent  detaehmentsj  penetrated  into  several  new  pro-^^ 
vinces,  and  though  some  of  them  were  exposed  to  gro^t 
hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  pf  the  Andes» 
and  others  suflTered  distress  no%  inferior  amidst  the  woods 
and  marshes  of  the  plains,  they  m^de  discoveries  and 
conquests  which  not  only  extended  theif  knowledge  of 
the  country,  but  added  considerably  to  the  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  re-assnm-r 
ed  Almagro's  scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fortitude  of  the  natives  in  defei^ding  their 
pdsscssioBS^  made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave 
a  beginning  to  the  establishntient  of  the  Spanish  donun- 
ion  in  that  provinoct  But  of  all  the  enterprises  under- 
taken about  this  period,  that  pf  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 
the  most  remarkal^e,  1^  governor,  who  seems  to^ 
Irnye  resolv^  Uistt  np  pprspn  \n  Pe^ii  should  possess  any 
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station  of  distiiiguiBhed  eminenee  or  aulliority  bnt  thoso 
of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benalcaxar,  the  eon* 
queji*or  of  Quito,  of  his  eonimand  in  that  kingdom,  and 
appointed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  goTenunent  d[ 
it.  He  iostmeted  him  to  attempt  tho  diseorery  and  con- 
qnest  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  which, 
aeeording  to  the  information  of  the  Indians,  abounded  witk 
einnamon  and  other  Taluable  spioes.  Gonzalo,  not  infe* 
rior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  eonrage,  and  no  less  ambi- 
tious of  acquiring  distiaetion,  eagerfy  engaged  in  this  dif. 
fieult  serfice.  He  set  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of  tbreo 
hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  were 
horsemen,  with  fbur  thousand  Indians  to  carry  their  pro- 
visions.  In  foreing  their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over 
the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  exeess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  net- 
flier  of  which  they  were  aecostomed,  proved  fatal  to  tho 
greater  part  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards, 
though  more  robust,  aoM  inured  to  a  variety  of  climates, 
sufiered  considerably,  and  lost  some  men ;  but  when  they 
descended  into  the  low  country  their  distress  inereasecL 
During  two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes* 
The  immense  plains  upon  whieh  they  were  now  entcr^ 
ing^  either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  oeenpied  by 
the  rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New  World; 
yielded  little  subsistence.  They  could  not  advance  a  step 
but  as  they  cut  a  rdad  through  woods,  or  mnde  it  through 
Aiarshes.  Such  incessant  toil,  and  continaal  scurcitr 
of  food,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  have  exhausted 
and  dispirited  any  troops.  Bat  the  fortitude  and  per- 
severance of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  were 
insuperable.  Allui^d  l^  frequent  but  false  a/ceounts  of 
rich  oountries  before  tiierm,  they  persisted  in  stru^j^lin; 
on,  until  they  reached  the  banl»  of  the  Coea  or  Napu, 
one  of  the  large  rivers  who^e  waters  pour  into  the  Mar- 
agnon  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There,  with  in- 
finite  labour,  they  buHt  a  bark,  whieli  they  expected! 
would  prove  of  great  utility,  in  conveying  thenv  over  n- 
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tersy  la  proeuring  proTisioBs,  and  in  ex^oriiig  the  eoun^ 
try.    Tbis  was  manned  with  fifty  soldiers^   under,  thci 
^mmand  of  Francis  Orellana^  the  officer  next  in  rank 
to  Pizarro.    The  stream  eaMed  them  down  with  suoh 
It^idity,  that  they  were  soon  far  a-head  of  their  eoun- 
trymen,  who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 
^  LSIV*  At  this  distance  from  his  eommander^  Orel- 
lana^  a  young  man  of  an  aspiring  mind^  b^an  to  faney 
himself  independent^  and  transported  with  the  predomi^ 
nant  passion  of  the  age^  he  formed  the  scheme  of  dis* 
tinguisbingl  himself  as  a  discoverer^   by  following  the 
Mufse  of  die  Maragnon^  until  it  Joined  the  oeean^  and 
by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows^ 
This  scheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treach^ 
erous«    Fort  if  he  be  ehargeable  with  the  guilt  of  hav- 
ing violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  having^ 
idiandoned  his  fellow-soldiers  in  a  pathless  desert,  whero 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  success  or  even  of  safety^ 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  service  which  they  expected 
from  the  bark ;  his  crime  is,  in  some  measure,  balanced 
by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  navigation  of 
near  two  thousand  leagues,  through  unknown  nations^ 
in  a  vecs^  hastily  constructed,  with  green  timber,  and 
by  very  unskilful  hands^  without  provisions,  without  a 
tempass  or  a  pilot.    But  his  courage  and  alacrity  sup- 
(liied  every  defect.     Committing  himself  fearlessly  to 
the  guidance  of  the  strearsi,  the  Napo  bore  him  along  to 
the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  [of  the 
Maragnon.    Tntaing  with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held 
on  his  course  in  that  diiheetion^    He  made  f  reque&t  de- 
scents on  botJi  sides  of  ibid  river,  Bometimes  seizing  by 
fbrce  ol^  arms  the  provisions  of  the  fleree  savages  scath- 
ed on  its  banks ;  and  sometimes  proemriog  a  supply  of 
food  by  a  friendly  intercourse  with  more  gentle  tribes. 
After  a  long  series  of  dangers,  which  he  encountered  with 
amazing  fortitude,  and  of  distresses  which  he  supported 
with  no  less  magnanimity^  he  reached  the  oeeaBy"*  wherf 

•  See  Note  XXIL 
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new  perils  awaited  him.  Tliese  lie  likewise  surmeant* 
ed,  and  got  safe  to  the  Spanish  settlemeat  in  the  island 
of  Cubagua ;  from  thenee  he  sailed  to  Spain.  Hie  Tan^ 
ity  uataral  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  soli- 
eitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit,  eoneurred  in  prompt^ 
ing  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the 
marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretend- 
ed to  have  discovered  nations  so  rieh,  that  the  roofs  of 
their  temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and  de« 
scribed  a  repubUo  of  women,  so  warlike  and  powerful, 
as  to  have  extended  thier  dominion  over  a  considerable 
tract  of  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had  visited.  Extra* 
vagant  as  those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise  to  an  opinion, 
that  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  £1  IhtadOf  and  a  community  of  Amazdns,  were 
to  be  found  In  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  such  is 
Hie  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is  wonderful, 
that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  £fficuUy  that  reason 
and  observation  have  exploded  those  fables.  The  voy- 
agct  however,  even  when  striked  of  every  romantic  em« 
bfWshment,  deserves  to  be  ree<»ded  not  only  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventurous 
^ge,  but  as  the  first  event  which  led  to  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  extensive  countries  that  ^reteh  east> 
ward  from  the  Andes  to  the  oecan. 

§  LXV.  No'words  can  describe  the  cimstcmation  of 
nzarro,  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  confluence 
of  the  N apo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered  Orel- 
lana  to  wait  for  him.  Ue  would  not  allow  himself  to 
iuspeet  that  a  man,  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  such  an 
important  command,  eonid  be  so  base  and  so  unfeeling, 
as  to  desert  hkn  at  such  a  jttnctui*e.  But  imputing  his  ab- 
ienee  from  tlie  place  of  rendesivous  to  some  unknown  ac- 
eideat,  he  advanced  above  ftfty  leagues  along  the  banks  of 
the  Maragnon,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  barl^ 
appear  wiih  a  sup^  of  provisions.  At  length  he  came  up 
with  an  offiieer  whom  Oteljana  had  left  to  perish  in  the 
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desertf  because  he  had  the  eoarage  to  remoiitCFate  agaiasi 
his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  extant  of  Orel, 
lano's  erime^  and*  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their 
own  desperate  sitnation^  when  deprived  of  thdr  only  re- 
source. The  spirit  of  the  stoutest  hearted  veteran  sank 
within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  instairtly^ 
Pizarro,  though  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  tranquili- 
ty, did  not  oppose  their  inclination*  But  he  was  now 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito  f  and  in  that  long 
inarch  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  greater  than 
those  which  they  had  endured  in  their  progress  outward, 
without  the  alluring  hopes  which  then  soothed  and  ani- 
mated them  under  their  suflerings.  Hunger  compdled 
them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs 
and  horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and 
even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and  swordbelts* 
Four  thousand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  Span- 
iards, perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expedition,  which 
continued  near  two  years ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  ajbpard 
the  bark  with  Orcllana,  only  fourscore  got  back  to  Qn^ 
to.  These  were  naked  like  savages,  and  so  emaeiaied 
with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  tbey  .hail 
more  the  appearance  of  spectres  than  of  men. 

§  LXYI*  But,  Instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repoio 
which  his  condition  required^  Pizarro,  on  entering  Qui-^ 
to,  received  accounts  of  a  fktal  eve&t  that-  threatantd 
calamities  move  dreadful  to  him  than  those  throng 
which  he  had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother 
made  that  partial  division  of  his  conquests  which  has 
been  mentioned^  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  eonsidertaig 
Aemselves  as  proscribed  I^  the  party  in  power^  no 
longer  entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  thear  condition* 
Great  numbers  in  despair  resorted  to  Lima,  where  the 
house  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to  tfaem^  mA 
the  slender  portion  of  his  Ikther's  fbrtase,  whic^  the 
governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  aflbrdiag 
them  subsisteneer  The  warm  attachment  with  which 
OTcry  person  who  had  served  pnder  tiie  eUer  Almagrt 
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debated  lumself  to  liis  iaterestsy  was  quieUy  transferred 
to  his  soDy  who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhoodt 
and  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  captivate  the  af- 
Ibotioiis  of  sohliers.    Of  i^  graceful  appearance,  dexter- 
ous at  all  martial  exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  be 
seemed  to  be  formed  for  command ;  aud  as  his  father, 
eonseiotts  of  his  own  inferiority,  from  tKe  total  want  ai 
education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have  him  in- 
structed in  tjery  soionoe  becoming  a  gentleman,  the  ao* 
eonq^ishments  wbiefa  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  re- 
spect of  his  followers,  as  they  gave  him  distinction  and 
eminence  among  illiterate  adventurers.     In  this  young 
man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of  union  which  they 
wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  rea- 
dy to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  advancement.     Nor 
was  aflbetion  for  Almagro  their  only  incitement ;  they 
Were  ui^d  on  by  their  own  distresses.     Many  of  them, 
destitute  of  common  necessaries,*  and  weary  of  loiter- 
ing awsqr  Hfb,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  such  of  their 
associates  as  bad  saved  some  remnant  of  their  fortune 
from  pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently  for  an 
occasion  to  exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and  began 
to  deliberate  how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  anthor 
of  all  their  misery.    Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pass 
unobserved  ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed, 
and  bad  resolution  to  execute  it.    But  either  from  tbo 
native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt  of  per- 
sons whose  poverty   seemed  to  render  machinations  of 
Utile  consequence,  he  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  his 
friends.    «<Be  in  no  pain,"   said  he  carelessly,  <<  about 
my  Hfe ;  it  is  perfectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Pe» 
ru  knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off  any  head  whielt 
dares  to  harbour  a  thought  against  it.*'     This  security 
s^ve  the  Almagrians  full  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen 
every  part  of  their  scheme ;  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  of* 
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fleer  of  grent  abilities^  wholmd  the  char^  of  AlAMifjro's 
edueatioDf  took  the  direction  of  their  eontttltatioQs^  with 
all  the  zeal  wMeh  this  eoanexion  inspired^  and  with  all 
the  authority  which  the  aseendant  that  he  was  known  to 
have  over  the  mind  of  his  pafnl  gare  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty  sixth  of  Jnne^  at  nriddajf  the 
reason  of  tranquility  and  repose  in  all  sultry  dimates^ 
Herrada^  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the  most  determin- 
ed eons^ratorsy  sallied  out  of  Almagro's  house  in  com- 
plete armour ;  and,  drawing  their  swords^  as  they  ad- 
vanced hastily  towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out, 
«<IiOng  live  the  kingy  but  let  the  tyrant  die  !'*  Their  as- 
sociates, warned  of  their  motions  by  a  signal,  were  in 
arms  at  different  stations  ready  to  support  them*  Thoogh 
Pizarro  was  usually  surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  train 
of  attendants  as  suited  the  magnificence  of  the  moftt  opu- 
lent subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was 
just  risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  ve^ 
tired  to  their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed 
through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobserved. 
They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase^  before  a  page 
in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  master,  who  was 
eonversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  halV  The  gov^r 
emor,  whose  steady  mind  no  form  of  danger  could  ap- 
pal, starting  up,  called  for  arms,  and  commanded  Fran* 
Cisco  de  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.  But  that  officer, 
who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey 
this  prudent  order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
wildly  asked  the  conspirators  what  they  me^nt,  and 
whither  they  were  going  ?  Instead  of  answering,  they 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.  Some 
of  the  persons  who  were  there  threw  themselves  from 
the  windows ;  others  attempted  to  fly ;  and  a  few  draw- 
ing their  swords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner 
apartment.  The  conspirators,  animated  with  having  the 
olject  of  their  vengeance  now  in  view,  rushed  forward 
after  them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  sword 
and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  and  supported  by  his 
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iialf-brotlifr  Aleantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends^ 
he  maint^ned  the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  wor- 
thy of  his  past  esqploits,  and  with  the  Tigour  of  a  youth- 
fol  eombatant  <<  Courage/^  cried  he,  <<  companions,  we 
are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  au- 
dacity/' But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected 
theoH  while  every  thrust  they  made  took  effect.  Alcan- 
tara fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet ;  liis  other  defenders 
were  mortally  wounded.  The  goremor^  so  weary  that 
he  could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no  longer  able  to 
parry  the  many  weapons  furiously  aimed  at  him,  reeeir- 
ed  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat,  sunk  to  the  ground, 
and  expired. 

$  LXVU.  As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran 
out  into  the  streets,  and  waving  their  bloody  swords^  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  the  tyrant*  Above  two  hundred  of 
their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted 
young  Almagro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
mud  assendiling  the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens, 
eompelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  successor 
to  his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pizarro, 
together  with  the  houses  of  several  of  his  adherents, 
were  pillaged  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  the  satisfaction 
at  onee  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemieSf  and  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose 
hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had  passed. 
.  $LXVIII.  The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy, 
as  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of  Almagro, 
drew  many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  Every  adventurer 
of  desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  flissafi^tied  with  Pi- 
zarro,. and  from  the  rapaciousness  of  hi'^  government  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents 
was  considerable,  declared  without  lie«$i<ation  in  favour 
of  Almagro,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  e is^lit  hun- 
dred of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  Pern.  As  his  youth 
and  inexperience  disqualiiSed  him  from  taking  the  com- 
mand of  them  himself,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  act  as 
generaU    But  though  Almagro  speedily  collected  such  a 
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respectable  force^  the  aequiescenee  ite  Us  goremmeiit 
was  far  from  being  general*  Pizarro  had  left  many 
firiends  to  irhom  his  memory  was  dear;  the  barbarous 
assassination  of  a  man  to  whom  lus  eonntry  was  so  bigh^ 
ly  indebted^  filled  every  impartial  person  with  horror. 
The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro,  f|s  well  as  the  doubt" 
fnl  title  on  which  he  fonnded  his  pretensions,  led  otherft 
to  consider  him  as  an  usurper.  The  officers  who  oom^ 
manded  in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise  his  av» 
thority,  until  it  was  eon  Armed  by  the  emperor.  In  others^ 
particularly,  at  Cuzco,  the  royal  standard  was  erected^ 
and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  Tevenge  the 
murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

$  LXIX.  Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  eould  not 
have  lain  long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour^and  aeti* 
vity,  when  the  arrival  of  Yaca  de  Castro  was  known. 
After  a  along  and  disastrous  voyage,  he  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  a  small  harboui-  in  the  province 
of  Popayan  5  and  proceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after 
a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  be  reached  Qui-> 
to.  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro*s  death* 
and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon  it.  He  immedi* 
ately  produced  the  royal  commission  appointing  him  go- 
vernor of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges  and  authority  | 
and  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  without  hesita- 
tion by  Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieutenant-general  Ibr 
the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by  Pedro  de  PueQes,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo  Pizalrro,  had  the  eomnrand 
of  the  troops  left  in  Quito.  Taca  de  Castro  not  only 
assumed  the  supreme  authority,  but  shewed  that  he  pod* 
sessed  the  talents  which  the  exercise  of  it  at  that  junc« 
ture  required.  By  his  influence  and  address  be  soon  a:s«> 
sembled  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  set  him  above 
all  fear  of  being  exposed  to  any  insult  fl*om  the  adverso 
party,  but  enabled  him  to  advance  from  Quito  with  the 
dignity  tliat  became  his  character.  By  despatching  per* 
sons  of  confidence  to  the  different  settlements  In  Peru, 
with  a  formal  notification  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  com- 


]id0BiMi>  ht  eommiuiicated  to  his  ooMntrymen  the  royal 
feature  yriih  resfi^et  to  the  gOTernment  of  the  eountrj. 
By  private  emissaries,  he  exeited  such  officers  as  had 
diiMMiYered  their  disapprobation  of  Almagro^s  proeeed- 
lags, .  to  Biaoifest  their  dutj  to  their  sovereiga  by  sup- 
porting the  person  honoured  with  his  commission*  Those 
x»ea|mre8  ivere  produetive  of  great  eiTeets  Eneouraged 
liiy  the  approach  of  the  new  goremor,  or  prepared  by 
hia  maehinationSf  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  prin« 
oq^Sy  and  avowed  them  with  greater  boldness;  the 
tinud  y^mtared  to  declare  their  sentiments ;  the  neutral 
and  waveringf  finding  it  necessary  to  choose  a  side»  be- 
gan to  lean  to  that  whiah  now  appeared  to  be  the  si^est, 
aa  wdi  as  the  most  just. 

$  UCE.  Alniagro  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
i^irlt  of  diisaffeotion  to  his  cause,  and  in  order  to  give 
aa  eflfeetual  ch^ck  to  it  before  the  arrival  of  Yaca  de 
Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  for  Cuzco,. 
ivhere  the  most  considerable  body  of  opponents  had  erect- 
ed the  royal  standardf  under  the  command  of  Pedro  AI- 
vwez  Ho^^n.  During  his  march  thither,  Herrada, 
the  ddUul  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counsels,  died  ; 
and  fipom  thai  time  his  measures  were  conspicuous  for 
their  violeAce,  but  concerted  with  little  sagacity,  and 
execoied  with  no  address.  Holgnin,  who,  with  forces 
tut  inferior  to  those  of  the  o(q>osite  party,  was  descend- 
ing towards  the  coast  at  the  very  time  that  Almagro 
was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  deceived  his  unexperienced  ad- 
versary, by  a  very  simple  stratagem,  avoided  an  engage- 
ment, and  effected  a  junction  with  Alvarado,  an  officer 
of  note,  who  had  been  the  first  to  declare  against  Alma« 
gro  as  an  usurper. 

$.LXXI»  Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their 
tamp  with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  and 
erecting  the  royal  standard  before  his  own  tent,  he  de- 
etoedf  that  as  governor^  h^  would  discharge  in  person 
all  the  fnneticms  of  general  of  their  combined  forces^ 
Thoogh  farmed  by  the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  tbe  ha- 
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hits  of  ia  sedentary  and  padfie  prctfession^  he  at  oaee  Mp* 
fumed  the  activity  and  discovered  the  decision  of  an  offi- 
cer long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  strength 
to  be  now  far  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy^  he  was  impa* 
tient  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the 
followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
pardon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the 
governor^  decline  that  mode  of  decision.  They  met  at 
Chupaz^  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cuzeoy  and 
foiight  with  all  the  fierce  animosity  inspired  by  the  vlo* 
lence  of  civil  rage^  the  rancor  of  private  enmitys  the 
eagerness  of  revenge^  and  the  last  efforts  of  despair. 
Yictory,  after  remaining  long  doubtfulf  declared  at  last 
for  Yaea  de  Castro.  The  superior  number  of  his  troops, 
his  own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial  talents  of  Frandfi- 
co  de  Carvajaly  a  veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great 
captain  in  the  wars  of  Italy^  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Fsru^  triumphed 
over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents^  though  led  on  by 
young  Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit,  worthy  of  abetter 
cause,  and  deserving  another  fate.  The  carnage  was 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  aombatants. 
Many  of  the  vanquished,  especially  such  as  were  consci* 
ous  tliat  they  might  be  charged  with  being  aecesiary  to 
the  assassination  of  Pizarro,  rushing  on  the  swords  9t 
the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers,  rathar  than  wait 
an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  five  hu&dred 
lay  dead  on  the  fields  and  the  number  of  die  wounded 
was  still  greater. 

$  LXXII.  If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaca 
de  Castro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  surprised 
the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  still  more  astonished 
at  Ills  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he  was  by  nature 
a  rigid  dispenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  re* 
quired  examples  of  extraordinary  severity  to  restrain  the 
licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  fhr  removed  from  the  scat 
of  government,  ho  proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prison* 


^  as  rdbeb;  Forty  were  eondemiied  to  tiiftr  ib^  de«di 
of  tmitorsy  others  were  banished  from  Pera.  Their 
leader^  who  had  made  his  eseape  from  the  battle^  being 
betrayed  bgr  some  of  his  offieers,  was  pabliely  beheaded 
in  Cozeo ;  and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagro^  and  the 
^^t  of  the  party^  was  extinct^ 

$ LXXIlL  Boring  those  yiolent  eot^rolsions  in  Pera# 
the  enqieror  and  his  ministers  were  intently  employed 
in  preparing  reguIations»  by  whieh  they  h(^«d  not  only 
to  re-establish  tranquility  therof  but  to  introduee  a  more 
perfect  system  of  internal  poliey  into  all  their  settle^ 
meats  in  the  New  Worlds.  It  is  manifest  from  all  the 
OTonts  reeorded  in  the  history  of  America^  that  rapid 
and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conquests  there  had  been^ 
they  were  not  carried  on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the 
national  foree>  but  by  the  oeeasiooal  efforts  of  prirate 
adrenturers.  After  fitting;  out  a  few  of  the  first  arma* 
jneats  for  diseovering  new  regions,  the  courts  of  SpaiUf 
during  the  busy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  Y. 
the  former  the  most  intriguing  prince  of  the  age,  and 
the  latter  the  most  ambitious,  was  encumbered  with 
such  a  multiplici^  of  schemes^  and  involved  in  war  with 
so  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to 
attend  to  distant  and  less  interesting  objects.  The  eare 
of  prosecuting  discovery,  or  of  attempting  conquest,  was 
abandoned  to  individuals ;  and  with  such  ardour  did  men 
push  forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which  novelty^  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition,  and  the  hope  of 
meriting  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined  influ- 
ence to  enter,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  almost 
the  whole  of  that  extensive  empire  which  Spain  now  pos- 
sesses in  the  New  World,  was  subjected  to  its  dominion. 
As  the  Spanish  court  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
various  expeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  vras  not 
entitled  to  claim  much  from  their  success.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the 
gold  and  silver,  was  reserved  for  the  crown;  every  thing 
else  was  seized  by  the  associates  in  each  expedition  as 
vox.  II.  iS 
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their  own  right.  The  phmder  of  the  comitries  vrhieh 
they  invuded  served  to  indemnify  tliem  for  what  they 
had  expended  in  equipping  themselves  fop  the  scrviee, 
and  the  conquered  territory  was  divided  among  them, 
according  to  the  rules  which  custom  had'introdueed,  as 
permanent  establishments  which  their  successful  valour 
merited.  In  the  infancy  of  those  settlements,  when 
their  extent  as  well  as  their  value  were  unknown,  many 
irregularities  escaped  observation,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered 
people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  rapaci- 
ty, and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new  mas- 
ters in  exorbitant  shares,  far  exceeding  the  highest  re- 
compense due  to  their  services.  The  rude  conquerors 
of  America,  incapable  of  forming  their  establishments 
upon  any  general  or  extensive  plan  of  poMey,  attentive 
only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to  forego  present  gain 
from  the  prospect  of  remote  and  public  benefit,  seem  to 
have  had  no  object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without 
l*egarding  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  the  means 
by  which  they  acquired  it.  But  when  time  at  length 
discovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its 
American  possessions,  the  necessity  of  new  modelling 
their  whote  frame  became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the 
maxims  and  practices  prevalent  among  the  military  ad* 
venturers,  it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  insti- 
tutions of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy^ 
The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal 
example  of  their  countrymen  settled  in  the  islands,  and 
employed  themselves  in  searching  for  gold  and  silver 
"fiiih  the  same  inconsiderate  eagerness.  Similar  efi^ts 
followed.  The  natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  mas- 
ters, who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no  regard  either  to 
what  they  Mi  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform, 
pined  away  and  perished  so  fiist,  that  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  Spwir  instead  of  possessing  countries 
peopled  to  such  a  degree  at  to  be  raseeptible  of  progress 
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shre  improvementy  would  soou  remaia  proprietor  only  of 
a  vast  uninhabited  desert. 

$LXXIY.  The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so 
sensible  of  this,  and  so  solieitous  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Indian  raee>  which  threatened  to  render  their 
acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time  various 
laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made  for  se* 
curing  to  that  unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable 
treatment*  But  the  distance  of  Amerioa  from  the  seat 
of  empire^  tlie  feebleness  of  government  io  the  new  eolo* 
nies,  the  avarice  and  audacity  of  soldiers  unaecustomed 
to  restraint,  prevented  these  salutary  regulations  firom 
operating  with  any  considerable  influenee.  The  evil 
eontittued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found 
an  interval  of  leisure  from  the  aflkirs  of  Europe  to  take 
it  into  attentive  consideration.  He  consulted  not  oply 
with  his  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  but  called  upon  several  persons  who  had  ro« 
aided  long  in  the  New  World,  to  aid  them  with  the  result 
of  their  experience  and  observation.  Fortunately  for 
tlie  people  of  America,  among,  these  was  Bartholomew 
de  las  Casas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a 
mission  from  a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa.  Though^ 
since  the  miscarriage  of  his  former  schemes  for  the  rep 
lief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  eontinued  shut  up  in  his  cloisr 
ter  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  former  objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far  from  abating, 
that,  from  an  increased  knowledge  of  their  sufferings, 
its  ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized  eagerly  this  op^ 
portuaity  of  reviving  his  fitvourite  maxims  concerning  Uie 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  'Sequence 
natural  to  a  man  on  whose  mind  the  scenes  which  h^ 
^ad  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impression,  he  described 
the  irreparable  waste  of  the  human  species  in  the  New 
Worlds  the  Indian  race  almost  totally  swept  away  in  the 
islands  in  less  than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extino* 
tion  on  the  continent  with  the  same  rapid  decay.  With 
the  decisive  tone  of  one  strongly  prepossessed  with  the 
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truth  of  his  own  systeniy  he  imputed  all  Ais  to  a  single 
eause^  to  the  exaetions  and  cruelty  of  his  countrymeui 
^d  eontended  that  nothing  eould  prevent  the  depopula- 
tion of  Ameriea^  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
freemen^  and  treating  them  as  subjects^  not  as  slaves, 
^or  6SA  he  conftde  for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in 
the  powers  of  hk  oratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce 
themf  he  composed  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Amerioa^  in  which  he  relates^  with  many 
horrid  circumstances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of  exag- 
gerated description,  the  devastation  of  every  province 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

f  LXXY.  The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the 
ireeiial  of  so  many  actions  shocking  to  humanii^.  But  as 
bis  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las  Casas,  he 
perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppression  was 
but  one  step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in  the 
New  World  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  would  be  of  lit. 
tie  avail,  unless  lie  could  circumscribe  the  power  and 
usurpations  of  his  own  subjects  there.  The  conquerors 
of  America,  however  great  their  merit  had  been  towards 
their  country,  were  mostly  persons  of  such  mean  birth, 
and  of  such  an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no  distine- 
iflon  in  the  eye  oiE  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealdi 
with  which  s6me  of  them  retumed,  gave  umbrage  to  an 
age  not  accustomed  to  see  men  in  inferior  condition  ele- 
Vatedsabove  their  level,  and  rising  to  emulate  or  to  sur- 
•pass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splendour,  The  territories 
which  their  leaders  had  appropriated  to  themselves  were 
of  such  enormous  extent,"*  that  if  the  country  should  ever 
be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
tiiey  must  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerfhl  for  sub- 
jects. It  appeared  to  Charles  that  ibis  abuse  required 
^  remedy  no  leas  than  the  other,  and  that  the  regula- 
tions iooAeeming  bodi  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode  of 
government  more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced 
into  America.'  " ^    ' 

•  Sec  Note  XXIV. 
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§IiXXVL  Wth  this  view  he  framed  a  body  oflawst 
eootaiiiiiig  many  salutary  appointments  %vith  respect  ta 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Indies ;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts  of  America ;  the 
administration  of  justice ;  the  order  of  goTernment,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  ciril.  These  were  approved  of  by  all  - 
ranks  of  men.  But  togetlier  with  them  were  issued  the 
following  regulations^  which  excited  universal  alarm» 
and  occasioned  the  most  violent  convulsions :  <^  That  as 
the  reparthnienios  or  shares  of  land  seized  by  several 
persons  speared  to  be  excessive,  the  royal  audiences  are 
empowered  to  reduce  them  to  a  moderate  extent :  That 
upon  the  death  of  any  conqueror  or  planter^  the  lands 
and  Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  descend  to  his  wi- 
dow or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown.  That  the 
Indians  shall  henceforth  be  exempt  from  jiersonal  ser- 
vice, '  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage 
of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the 
pearl  fisheries  :  That  the  stated  tribute  due  by  them  te 
their  superior  shall  be  ascertuined,  and  they  shall  be 
paid  as  servants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily  perfoinn: 
That  all  persons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  oflSces* 
41  ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination,  all  hospitals  and 
monasteries,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians 
allotted  to  them,  and  these  be  annexed  to  the  crown  : 
That  every  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  eon- 
eem  in  the  contests  between  Pizarro  and  AlmagiHx, 
should  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians/' 

§1.XXV1I.  All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hither- 
to been  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  American  affairs, 
and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
country,  remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as  ruin- 
ous to  their  infimt  colonies.  They  represented,  that  the 
number  of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the 
New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that  notliing  could 
be  expected  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving 
the  vast  regions  over  which  they  were  scattered ;  that 
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the  success  of  every  selienic  for  this  purpose  must  de- 
peticl  upon  tlie  ministry  and  service  of  the  Indians^  whose 
native  indolence  and  aversion  to  labour,  no  pi*ospeet  of 
be^iefit  or  promise  of  reward  could  surmount ;  that  the 
moment  the  right  of  imposing  a  task,  and  exacting  the 
performance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their  masters^  every 
work  of  industry  must  cease,  and  all  the  sources  from 
wlixeh  wealth  began  to  pour  into  Spain  must  be  stopt  for- 
ever. But  Charles,  tenacious  at  all  times  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  so  much  impressed  at  present  with  the 
view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned  in  America,  that  he 
was  willitig  to  hazard  the  ^plication  even  of  a  danger- 
ous remedy,  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  publishing  thq 
laws.  That  tlicy  might  be  carried  into  exeeutlon  with 
pjrcatei'  vigour  and  authority,  lie  authorised  Francisco 
Tjt'Uo  dc  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  VisHador  or 
Biepcrinicndant  of  thai  country,  and  to  co-operate  with 
A^iionio  do  Jiendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  them.  He 
Sippointed  Dlaseo  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  governor  of  Peru, 
wiih  (he  title  of  Viceroys  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
udnainistration,  lie  established  a  court  of  royal  audience 
in  IJma,  in  which  four  lawyers  of  emineiice  were  to 
preside  as  judges. 

§  LXXVUI.  The  viceroy  and  superintendant  sailed  at 
the  same  time ;  and  an  account  of  die  laws  which  they 
were  to  enforee  reached  America  before  them.  The 
entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  pre* 
Jttde  of  general  ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  t^ 
the  Indians  affected  every  Spaniard  in  America  without 
distinetion,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on 
some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regulations, 
and  sufler  by  them*  But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had 
now  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  law 
and  authority  under  the  steady  and  prudent  admini^'? 
tration  of  3Iendoza,  that  how  much  soever  the  spirit 
of  the  new  statutes  was  detested  and  dreaded,  no  at- 
tempt u  as*made  to  obstruct  the  pnblicatien  of  them  by 
any  act  of  vlolene^  uBbeeomiog  suly^ctSt     The  jm^pi- 
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trates  and  ptineipal  inhabitants,  ho^rever,  presented  da- 
tiful  addresses  to  the  viceroy  and  superintendant,  repre- 
senting the  fatal  consequences  of  enforcing  them.  Hap- 
pily for  them  Mendoza,  by  lonf;  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  vith  its  state,  that  he 
knew  what  vas  for  its  interest  as  well  as  what  it  could 
bear ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  oflioe,  displayed  a 
degree  of  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons  just 
entering  upon  the  exercise  of  power.  They  engaged  to 
suspend  for  some  time,  the  execution  ef  wltat  was  offen- 
sive in  the  new  laws,  aiid  not  ouly  consented  that  a  de- 
putation of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Enrope  to  lay  be- 
fore the  emperor  the  apprehensions  of  his  subjects  in 
New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency  and  efifects,  but 
they  concurred  with  them  in  supporting  their  sentiments* 
Charles^  moved  by  the  opinion  of  men  whose  abilities 
and  integrity  entitled  them  to  decide  concerning  what 
fell  immediately  under  their  own  view,  granted  such  a 
relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re*establishetl 
the  colony  in  its  former  tranquility. 

$LXXIX.  In  Peru  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect 
stIU  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  so  soon 
dispelled.  The  conquei*ors  of  Peru,  of  a  rank  much  in- 
ferior to  those  who  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the  Spanisli 
crown,  farther  removed  from  the  inspection  of  the  pa- 
rent state,  and  intoxicated  with  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with  greater 
Hiense  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  adventurers 
in  the  Netv  World.  Amid^  the  general  subversion  of 
law  and  ortlcr,  occasioned  by  two  successive  civil  wars, 
when  eacli  individual  wus  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himself, 
without  any  guide  but  his  own  interest  or  passions,  this 
turbulent  spirit  rose  above  all  sense  of  subordination.  To 
men  thus  corrupted  by  anarchy,  the  introduction  of  re- 
gular government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  respeetablo  court  of  judicature,  wouM  of 
themselves  hare  appeared  fbrmidable  restraints,  to  which 
they  would  have  submitted  with  reluctance*     But  they 
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revolted  with  uidigMktioD  Bgaintt  the  idea  of  oomplyiiv 
with  lawsy  by  whioh  they  were  stripped  at  once  of  aU 
ifaey  had  earned  so  hardly  doriog  many  years  of  serviee 
and  suffering*  As  the  aeeount  of  the  new  laws  spread 
sueeessively  through  the  different  settlements^  Uie  inha* 
bitants  ran  together^  the  women  in  tears^  and  the  men 
exelaiming  against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  their 
Bovereign  in  depriTing  them>  unheard  and  nneonviotedy  of 
their  possessions;  f*  Is  thisi"  eried  they^  ^*  the  reoom- 
pense  due  to  persons^  whot  without  puUie  aid,  at  their 
own  expense,  and  by  their  own  yalour,  have  sul^eted 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  territories  of  sueh  iram^se  ex- 
tent  and  opulenee  ?  Are  these  the  rewards  bestowed  for 
having  endured  unparalleled  distress,  for  having  encoun- 
tered every  species  of  danger  in  the  service  of  their 
country  7  Whose  merit  is  so  great,  whope  conduct  has 
been  so  irre^oaehable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned 
by  s<»ne  penal  clause  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loose  and  comprehensive,  ^s  if  it  had  been  intended 
that  all  should  be  entangled  in  tlieir  snare  ?  Every  Span- 
iard of  note  in  Peru  has  held  some  public  offiee,  and  ally 
without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  rivd  chiefs. 
Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  because 
they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the  latter  to  be  punish- 
ed on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid?  Shall  the  con- 
querors of  this  great  empire,  instead  of  receiving  marks 
of  distinction,  be  deprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of 
luroviding  for  their  widows  and  children^  and  leave  them 
to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  scanty  siq^ly  th^  can 
e;ctort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?  We  are  not  able  now,'' 
continued  they,  <<  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quest 
of  more  secure  settlements ;  our  constitutions  debilitat- 
ed with  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds,  are 
BO  longer  ilt  for  active  service ;  but  still  we  possess  vi- 
gour sufficient  to  assert  our  just  rights,  an^wc  will  not 
tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested  from  us/' 
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^IiXXX»  By  discourses  of  this  sort»  uttered  mth  re- 
heinence)  and  listened  to  with  uiuTeraal  approbation^ 
their  passions  were  inflaBsied  to  such  a  pitoh»  that  they 
were  prepared  for  the  most  violent  measures ;  and  began 
to  hold  consultations  in  different  places^  how  they  might 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Ticeroy  and  judges^  and  pre- 
vent not  only  the  execution  but  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by 
the  address  of  Yaca  de  Castro,  who  flattered  them  with 
hopes,  that,  as  soon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  should  ar^ 
rive,  and  bad  leisure  to  examine  their  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances, they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws 
which  had  been  framed  without  due  attention  either  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to  these>  and 
even  some  eoncessions  on  the  part  of  government,  were 
now  become  requisite  to  compose  the  present  ferment* 
and  to  sooth  the  colonists  into  submission,  by  inspiring 
them  with  confidence  iu  their  superiors.  But  without 
profound  discernment,  conciliating  manners,  and  flexi^ 
bility  of  temper,  such  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on. 
The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these.  Of  all  the  quali^ 
ties  that  fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  endowed 
only  with  integrity  and  courage  ^  the  former  harsh  and 
uncomplying,  the  latter  bordering  so  frequently  on 
rashness  or  obstinacy,  that  in  his  situation  they  were  de* 
fects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he 
landed  at  Tumbezy'K:  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  merely  as  an  executive  officer,  vnthout 
any  disecetionary  power ;  and,  regardless  of  whatever  he 
observed  or  heard  concerning  the  state  of  the  conntry, 
he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  rq(ulation«  with  unre- 
lenting rigour.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  pass- 
ed, the  natives  were  declared  to  be  f ree^  every  person 
in  public  ofRoi>  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and   servants ; 

.    *  March  4.  . 
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and  as  an  ciample  of  ebcdieDee  to  others,  he  ivoold 
not  suffer  a  single  Indian  to  be  employed  in  ewrying  his 
own  baggage  in  his  march  towards  Lima.  Amazement 
and  consternation  went  before  him  as  he  approached ; 
and  so  little  solicitous  was  he  to  prevent  these  from  aug* 
mentingf  that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he  openly  avow* 
ed  that  he  came  to  obey  the  <Nndors  of  his  sovereign,  not 
to  dispense  widi  his  laws.  This  harsh  declaration  was 
accompanied  with  what  rendered  it  still  more  intdendble, 
haughtiness  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  de- 
mion  in  discourse,  and  an  insolence  of  office  grievous 
to  men  little  accustomed  to  hold  civil  authority  in  hi^ 
respect.  £very  attempt  to  procure  a  suspension  or  mi- 
tigation of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as  flow* 
ing  from  a  spirit  of  disaffection  that  tended  to  rebellion^ 
several  persons  of  rank  were  confined,  and  bome  put  to 
deadi,  without  any  fbrm  of  trial*  Yaca  de  CasU*o  was 
arrested,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his  former 
rank,  and  his  merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  in* 
surrection  in  the  cohmy,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and 
shut  up  in  the  common  jaiL 

$  LXXXI.  But  however  general  the  indignation  was 
against  such  proceedings,  it  is  {nrobalile  the  hand  of  au- 
ihMity  woidd  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress  ii^ 
or  to  prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  the 
malcontents  had  not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of  crci* 
dit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  direct  dieir  efforts. 
From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  die  new  regula- 
tions was  known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person 
able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threatened  the  oo* 
tony.  From  all  quarters,  letters  and  addresses  were 
sent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to  stand  fl»rth  as  their  com- 
mon protector,  and  offering  to  support  him  in  the  at- 
tempt with  their  lives  and  fbrtnnes.  Gonzalo,  though 
inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  am* 
bitious,  and  of  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour 
of  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers  and  himself^ 
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dwelt  coiitiiiiially  on  bis  mind.     Ferdinattd  a  state  ipA. 
floner  m  Europe^  ibe  dbildren  of  the  goTemor  in  eutto* 
^  of  the  Tieeroy^  and  sent  abowd  bis  fleets  Umself  re^ 
daced  to  the  eonditton  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  eomitiyy 
for  the  diseovery  and  eonqnest  of  whidi   Spain  was  in- 
debted  to  his  family.    These  tkongfats  prompted  him  to 
seek  for  yengeanee^  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  fami- 
ly^  of  which  he  now  considered  himself  as  the  gnardlaa 
and  the  heir.    Bnt  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  surmount 
that  Teneration  for  his  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  ii»- 
terwoven  in  his  f  rame^   the  idea  of  marching  in  arms 
against  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with  horror.^    He 
hesitated  long»  and  was   still  nnresolved^  when  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  viceroy,  the  aniversd  call  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  certainty  of  becoming  soon  a  victim  him* 
self  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit 
his  residence  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to 
Cnzco.    All  the  inhaMtants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
received  him  with  transports  of  joy  as  the   deliverer  of 
the  colony.    In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elected 
him  procurator-general  of  the '  Spanish  nation  in  Peru, 
to  solicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regulations.  They  empow- 
ered him  to  lay  their  remonstrances  before  the  royal  au- 
dience in  Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the 
Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thither  in  arms«    Un- 
der sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  possession 
of  the  royal  treasure,  appointed  officers,  levied  soldiers, 
seized  a  large  train  of  artillery  which  Yaca  de  Castro 
had  deposited  in  Gumanga,  and  set  out  for  Lima,  as  if 
he  had  been  advancing  against  a  public  enemy.     Disaf- 
fection having  now  assumed  a  regular  form,  and  being 
united  under  a  chief  of  such  a  distinguislied  name,  many 
persons  of  note  resorted  to  his  standard ;   and  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  ^ 
po^e  his  progress,  deserted  to  him  in  a  body. 

$LXXXIL  Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revcdu* 
tion  had  happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  iJmost  eertainty  of  success.     The  violeace  of 
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the  yieeroy's  administration  was  not  more  fbrmidable  to 
the  Spaniards  of  Pero,  than  his  oyerbearing  haughti- 
ness was  odious  to  his  associates,  the  judges  of  the  roy- 
al audience.  During  their  voyage  from  Spain  some 
symptoms  of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and  them 
began  to  appear.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both  parties  were  so 
much  exasperated  by  frequent  contests,  arising  from  in- 
terference of  jurisdiction,  and  contrariety  of  opinion, 
that  their  mutual  disgust  soon  grew  into  open  enmity.  The 
judges  thwarted  the  viceroy  in  every  measure,  set  at  li- 
berty  prisoners  whom  he  had  confined,  justified  the  mal- 
contents, and  applauded  their  remonstrances.  At  a  time 
when  both  departments  of  government  should  have  unit- 
ed against  the  approaching  en^my,  they  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other  for  superiority.  The  judges  at 
length  prevailed.  Tlie  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and 
abandoned  even  by  his  own  guards,  was  seized  in  his  pa- 
lace, and  carried  to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  to  be 
kept  there  until  he  could  be  sent  home  to  Spain. 

$  LXXXin.  The  judges  in  consequence  of  this,  hav- 
ing assumed  the  supreme  direetion  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  execu- 
tion of  the  obnoxious,  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pizar- 
ro,  requiring  him^  as  they  had  ali*eady  granted  whate- 
ver he  could  request,  to  dismiss  his  troc^s,  and  to  re- 
pair to  lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
eould  hardly  expect  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambUious 
would  tamely  comply  with  this  requisition.  It  was  made, 
probably,  with  no  such  intention,  but  only  to  throw  a 
decent  veil  over  their  own  eonduct;  for  Ceptda,  the 
president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and 
aspiring  lawyer,  seems  to  have  held  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  Pizarro,  and  had  already  formed  the  plan^ 
which  he  afterwards  executed  of  devoting  himself  to  his 
service.  The  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  judges,  together  with  the  universal  confusion 
and  anarchy  consequent  upon  events  so  singular  and  on* 
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expected,  opened  itew  and  vast  prospects  to  Pizarro.  £[• 
now  beheld  the  supreme  power  within  bis  reach.  Nor 
did  he  want  courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object 
vhich  fortune  presented  to  his  view ;  Carvsyal  the  promp- 
ter of  his  resolutions^  and  guide  of  all  his  actions,  had 
long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  onlj  end  at  which  Pi- 
zarro  ought  to  aim.^  Instead  of  the  inferior  function  of 
procurator  for  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Peru,  he  open- 
ly demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  audience  to 
grant  him  a  commission  to  that  effect.  At  the  head  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  within  a  mile  of  Lima,  Avhcre  there 
was  neither  leader  nor  army  to  oppose  him^  such  a  re- 
quest carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  command! 
But  the  judges,  either  from  unwillingness  to  relinquish 
power,  or  from  a  desire  of  preserving  some  attention 
to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seamed  to  hesitate,  about 
complying  with  what  he  demanded.  Carvajal,  impatient 
of  delay,  and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations,  marched 
into  the  city  by  night,  seized  several  ofBcers  of  distinc- 
tion obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of  audience 
issued  a  commission  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing 
Pizarro  governor  of  Peru,  witli  full  powers,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.* 
$  LXXXrV.  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence 
which  accompanied  this  total  dissolution  of  the  frame  of 
government,  the  minds  of  men,  set  loose  from  the  ordi- 
nary restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  such 
capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraordinary 
than  unexpected  followed  in  a  rapid  succession.  Pizarro 
had  scarcely  begun  to  exercise  the  new  powers  with 
which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld  formidable  cue- 
mies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The  viceroy  having  been 
put  on  board  a  vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience^  in 

*  October  28. 
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order  that  be  might  be  carried  to  Spain  under  custody 
of  Juan  Alvareaf  one  of  their  own  number ;  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  at  sea,  Alrarez,  either  touched  with  re«» 
morse,  or  moved  by  fear,  kneeled  down  to  Ids  prisoner^ 
declaring  him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,  and  that  he 
himself,  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him 
as  the  legal  representative  of  their  sovereign.  Nugnez 
Tela  ordered  the  pilot  of  the  vessel  to  shape  his  course 
towards  Tumb^z,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  there,  erect- 
ed the  royal  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of 
viceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  conta- 
gion of  the  seditious  spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and 
Jiima  li^d  not  reached,  instantly  avowed  their  resolution 
to  support  his  authority.  The  violence  of  Pizarro*s  gov- 
ernment, who  observed  every  individual  with  the  jeal- 
ousy natural  to  usurpers, ,  and  who  punished  every  ap- 
pearance of  disaflection  with  unforgiving  severity,  soon 
augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy*s  adherents,  as  it 
forced  some  leading  meif  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for 
i^efugc.  Wliile  he  was  gathering  such  strength  at  Tum- 
bez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego  Cen- 
teno,  a  bold  and  active  ofliccr,  exasperated  by  the  cru- 
elty and  oiqiression  of  Pizarro's  lieutenant  governor  in 
the  province  of  Charcas,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the  viceroy. 

^LXXXY.  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  ap- 
pearances (^hostility  in  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  «  He  prepared  to  assert 
the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained,  with  the  sjHrit 
and  conduct  of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and 
marched  directly  against  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who 
was  nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable.  As  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  mil- 
itary men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  wei*e 
so  numerous,  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  re- 
treated towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him ;  and  in 
that  long  march|  through  a  wild  mountainous  country, 
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•uffered  hardsklps  and  eneountered  diSettltiesy  whieh  no 
troops  but  those  accustomed  to  serve  in  America  could 
have  endured  or  surmounted.'*^  The  viceroy  had  scarce- 
ly reached  QuitOy  irhen  the  van-guard  of  Pizarro's  for* 
ees  appeared,  led  by  Carvaja!,  vrho,  though  near  four- 
score,  was  as  hardy  and  active  as  any  young  soldier 
under  his  command.  Nugnez  Vela  instantly  abandoned 
a  town  incapable  of  defence,  and  with  a  rapidity  more 
resembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan.  Pizarro  continued  to  pursue ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  him  returned  to  Quito* 
From  thenoe  he  despatched  Carvajal  to  oppose  CentenOy 
who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire^  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make 
head  gainst  the  viceroy. 

$LXXXyi.  By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of 
Benalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  soon  assembled  four  hundred 
men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all  his  disas- 
ters, the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  same  high 
sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  disdain  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring  that 
it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a  contest  vnth  rebels  could 
be  decided.  With  this  intention  he  marched  back  to 
Quito.  Pizarro,  relying  on  the  superior  number,  and 
still  more  on  the  discipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  ad- 
vanced resolutely  to  meet  him.  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody,!  both  parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that 
the  possession  of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  their  own  future  fortune,  depemled  upon  the 
issue  of  that  day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pushed  for- 
ward vrith  such  regular  and  well-directed  force,  that 
they  soon  began  to  make  impression  on  tlieir  enemies. 
The  viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  in  which  the 
abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in 

•  See  Note  XXV,  t  January  18. 
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snspeitfle.  At  length  he  felU  pteroed  with  many  wounds, 
and  the  rout  of  his  followers  beeame  general*  They 
were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  out  ofi*^  and  placed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in 
triumph.  ITie  troops  assembled  by  Centeno  were  dis- 
persed soon  after  by  Carv^jal,  and  he  himself  compel-* 
led  to  fly  to  the  mountains^  where  he  remained  for  se* 
Teral  months,  concealed  in  a  cave.  Every  person  in  Peru^ 
from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  those  of  Chili,  submit- 
ted to  Pizarro ;  and  by  his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hino- 
josa,  he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled  command  of  the 
South  Sea,  but  had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and 
placed  a  garrison  in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  which  rendered  him  master  of  the 
only  avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru, 
that-  was  used  at  that  period. 

$  LXXXVII.  After  this  decisive  victory.  Pizarro  and 
his  followers  i*emained  for  some  time  at  Quito,  and  during 
the  iirst  transports  of  their  exultation,  they  ran  into  eve- 
ry excess  of  licentious  indulgence,  with  tlie  riotous  spirit 
usual  among  low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. But  amidst  this  dissipation,  their  chief  and  his 
confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts  sometimes 
to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much  solici- 
tude concerning  the  part  that  he  ought  now  to  take. 
Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and  decisive  in  counsel  than  In 
the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro,  that 
in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  holding  a  middle  course ;  that  he  must  either 
boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing.  From  the  time 
that  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the  government  of 
Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim  with  greater  ear- 
nestness. Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  victory  at 
Quito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a  tone  still  more 
peremptory.  « You  have  usurped  (said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pizarro  on  that  occasion)  the  supreme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commission 
to  the  viceroy.     You  have  marched,  in  hostile  array, 
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Ugainst  Ike  tarfU  standard  j  yM  haTe  attaakibd  the  re* 
preventative  of  yonr  sorereigii  vi  thd  fleld^  have  defeated 
him^  and  eat  off  hb  head.  Thfaric  mot  that  oTe^  a  moa*, 
areh  will  forgive  such  insults  on  his  dignity^  or  that  any 
reeoneiliation  with  him  ean  be  eordial  or  sineere.  De* 
pend  no  longer  on  the  preearions  ftvour  of  anbtfaerw 
Assume  yourself  the  sovereignty  6vei*  a  ebptntiiyy  to  the 
dominion  of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on 
the  rights  both  of  discovery  aad  conquest*  It  is  hi  your 
power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  aay  eonae- 
qucnce  invtolably  to  your  interest  by  libeiml  gnmts  of 
lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  lastitiiting  raak^  Of  nobili^; 
and  ereatirtg  tides  of  honour  similar  tb  those  whieh  Ktm 
t:ourted  with  so  much  eagerness  in  Europe.  By  e^ah* 
lishing  orders  of  Itnight-hoody  with  privil^oft  a«d  dis« 
tinctions  resembling  those  in  Spain,  you  may  bestofr  a 
gratilication  upon  the  officers  ia  your  service,  suited  to 
the  ideas  of  military  men.  Nor  b  it  td  your  otantry* 
men  only  that  you  ought  to  attend )  endeavour  i6  gaia 
tlie  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya,  or  daughter  of  the 
Hun  next  in  succession  to  the  erowui  yoa  will  indueo  Afao 
Indians,  oiit  of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  Uneiont 
princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  youv 
anthority.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  iufaabitaoti 
of  IVru,  as  well  as  of  the  new  settlers  there,  you  may 
tet  at  defiance  the  power  of  Spain^  and  repel  with  ease 
any  feeble  force  whieh  it  can  send  at  suelji  a  distipnoo.^^ 
Cepeda,  the  lawyer^  who  was  nonfr  Pizarro'^s  confidential 
counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Carvajal^s  exhottaitloM^ 
and  employed  whatever  learning  he  possessed  in  demons'* 
trating,  that  all  the  founders  of  great  mOnarehles  haj 
been  raised  to  pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of 
their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by  their 
own  aspiring  valour  and  personal  merit. 

$LXXXym.  Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both> 

and  could  noft  conceal  the  satisfaction  vrith  v^hioh  bo 

contemplated  the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view« 

But  hap^y  for  the  tranqniHity  of  flie  world>  ioW  inetf 

vox.  II..  io 
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posseds  thAt  superior  strength  of  mind,  and  extent  of 
abiljiies,  which  are  capftble  of  forming  and  executing 
such  daring  schemes,  as  cannot  be  aecomplished  without 
overturning  the  established  order  of  society,  and  violat- 
ing those  maxims  of  duty  which  men  are  accustomed  to 
hold  sacred.  The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro^s  talents  cir- 
cumscribed his  ambition  within  more  narrow  limits.  In- 
stead of  aspiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his 
views  to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a  oonfir- 
matiooi  of  the  authority  which  he  now  possessed  $  and  for 
that  purpose,  he  sent  an  officer  of  distinction  thither*  to 
give  sudi  a  representation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  as  might  indifce  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers,  either  from  inclination  or  from  necessity,  to 
continue  him  in  his  present  station. 

^LXXXDL  While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  re* 
spect  to  the  part  which  he  should  take,  consultations 
WCire  held  in  Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concerning 
the  .measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re- 
estaUish  the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Though  un* 
acquainted  with  the  last  excesses  of  outrage  to  which 
the  malcontents  had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the 
court  had  received  an  account  of  the  insurrection  against 
the  viceroy,  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  government  by  Pizarro.  A  revolution  so  alarming 
ealled  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  emperor's 
abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully  occupied 
at  that  time  in  Germany,  in  conducting  the  war  against 
the  famous  league  of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  arduous  enterprises  in  his  reign,  the  care  of 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru  devolved 
upon  his  son  Philip,  and  the  counsellors  whom  Charles 
had  anointed  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  Spain 
during  his  absence.  At  first  view,  the  actions  of  Pizar- 
ro and  his  adherents  appeared  so  repugnant  to  the  duty 
of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ministers  insisted  on  declaring  them  instant- 
ly to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to  punish 
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them  with  exemplary  rigour.    But  when  the  fervour  of 
their  zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  this  measure  presented 
themselres.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  then  employed 
in  Crcrmany.     Spain,  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a 
long  series  of  wars,  in  which  she  had  been  involved  by 
the  restless  ambition  of  two  successive  monarehs,  eould 
not  easily  equip  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  to  re- 
duce Pizarro.     To  transport  any  respectable  body  of 
troops  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almost 
impossible.     While  Pizarro  continued  master  of  the 
South  Sea,  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Pa- 
nama was  impracticable.    An  attempt  to  march  to  Quito 
by  land  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Granaday  and  the  pro-^ 
vinee  of  Popayan,    across  regions  of  prodigious  extenty 
desolate,   unhealthy,   or  inhabited  by  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes,   would  be  attended  with  unsurmountable  danger 
and  hardships.     The  passage  to  the  South  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedious,  so  uncertain^  and  so 
little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  any  effort  carrie<l  on  in  a  course  of  navigation 
80  remote  and  precarious.    Nothing  then  remained  but 
to  relinquish  the  system  which  the  ardour  of  fteir  loyal* 
ty  had  first  sug^sted,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  mea* 
sures  what  could  not  be  efibcted  by  force.    It  was  mani- 
fest, from  Pizarro's  solicitude  to  represent  his  conduct 
in  a  bvourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excesses  of  which  he  liad  been  guilty,  he  still  re- 
tained sentiments  of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.    By 
,a  proper  application  to  these,  together  with  some  such 
eoncessions  as  should  discover  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to 
hope  that  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of 
loyalty  natural  to  Spaniajrds  might  so  &r  revive  among 
his  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid 
to  uphold  his  usurped  authority. 


$XC»  Tbe  sueeessy  howerei^  of  this  m^otiation,  no 
less  deUoate  than  it  was  importaat^  dept^nded  entirely  on 
the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  should 
be  eommitted.  After  weighing  with  mueh  attention  the 
comparative  merit  of  variffus  persons^  the  Spanish  mi-» 
pisters  fi^ed  wiU^  iinan^mit^  of  ehoiee  upon  Pedro  de  la 
Gasea,  a  priest  {n  no  higher  station  than  that  of  coun- 
^Por  tp  the  Inquisition*  Though  in  no  puUie  offiee| 
he  had  been  peeasionally  enq^loyed  by  gorernment  in  af- 
fairs of  trust  wpA  eonsequenee^  and  had  eondueted  them 
Ifith  no  less  sklU  than  9ueee$s ;  displaying  a  genUe  an^ 
insinuating  temper,  aeeoropanied  with  much  firmness  | 
probity^  soperif^r  to  any  feeling  of  private  interest ;  and 
a  eautious  eircumspeefioif  in  ebneei:ting  measures,  fol-* 
lowed  by  such  vigour  in  executing  them,  as  Is  rarely 
found  in  a)lianef»  with  the  other.  These  qualities  mark- 
ed hini  out  for  the  function  to  vhich  he  was  destined. 
The  emperor,  to  whom  Gasea  wus  not  unknown,  warmly 
approved  of  the  choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him  in 
a  letter  containing  expressions  of  goqd  will  and  confi- 
dence, na  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than 
to  the  suluect  who  received  it.  Gasca,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age  and  feeble  constitution,  and  thoughj, 
from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  roan,  who,  during 
the  course  of  his  life,  bad  never  been  out  of  his  o^m 
country,  he  di'cadod  the  eficf^ts  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of 
an  nnhealthy  climate,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
complying  with  ^e  will  of  bis  sovereign*  But  as  a  proof 
that  If  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted,  he  refus- 
ed a  Ushi^io  which  was  offered  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more  dignified  character  ; 
bo  would  aect^  of  no  higher  ti'tie  than  that  of  president 
of  the  court  of  audience  in  iima ;  and  deciskred  that  he 
would  reeeiTe  no  salary  on  account  of  his  diseharging 
the  duties  of  th^^  ofiice.  '  AU  he  required  wfisi'that  the 
expense  of  supporting  bis  family  should  be  deCrfiyed  by 
the  public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  Uko  a  Biinister  o{  peaea 
with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retiniie  but 
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a  few  domesticB,  this  would  not  load  the  reTeime  with 
aay  enormous  burden* 

$  XCL  But  while  he  diseoTered  sueh  disinterested  mo* 
deration  with  respeet  to  whatever  related  personally  to 
himseir^  he  demanded  his  offieial  powers  iu  ft  t^  differ- 
ent iwe.  He  insisted^  as  he  was  to^  be  employed  in  a 
eountry  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  govemndent,  where 
he  eoidd  not  have  reeoorse  to  his  sovereign  for  new  in- 
jitruetions  on  eveiy  emergence  I  and  as  the  whole  sue- 
^es9  of  his  negotiations  must  depend  upon  the  eonftdenee 
whieh  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place 
in  the  extent  of  his  powers^  that  he  ought  to  he  invest- 
ed with  unlimited  authority ;  that  his  jurisdietion  must 
reach  to  all  persims  and  to  all  causes ;  that  be  must  be 
empowered  to  pardon*  to  punish^  or  to  reward*  as  cir^ 
eumstanees  and  the  behaviour  of  different  men  might 
require ;  that  in  ease  of  resistance  from  the  malcontents, 
be  might  be  authorized  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by 
force  of  arms*  to  levy  troops  for  tbat  purpose*  and  to 
call  for  assistance  from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America.  These  powers*  though  mani- 
festly conducive  to  the  great  oljects  of  his  mission*  ap- 
peared to  the  Spanisk  piinisters  to  be  inalienable  prero- 
gatives of  royalty*  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a 
subject*  and  they  refused  to  grant  them*  But  the  em- 
peror^s  views  were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  employment*  Gasea  must  be  entrusted  with 
discretionary  power  in  several  points*  and  all  his  efforts 
night  prove  ineffectual  if  he  was  circamscribed  in  a^y 
f>ne  particular*  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with 
authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly 
satisfied  with  this  fresh  proof  of  his  master's  confidence* 
Gasca  hf^tened  his  departure*  and*  without  either  mo- 
ney or  troops*  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion. 

$XCII.  On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios**  he  found 
Herman  Mexia*  an  ofllcer  of  note*  posted  there*  by  or- 
der of  Pi^fvo;^  ^ith  a  considerable  body  of  men,  <o  op- 

f  July  27.  • 
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pose  the  landing  of  any  hostile  forces.  But  Gasca  ap- 
peared in  such  pacific  guise,  Tvith  a  train  so  little  for- 
Biidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no  such  dignity  as  to  excite 
terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much  respect.  From 
Nombre  de  Bios  he  advanced  to  Panama,  and  met  with 
a  similar  reeeption  from  Hinojosa,  whom  Pizarro  had 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  that  town,  and  the 
command  of  his  fleet  stationed  there.  In  both  places  he 
held  the  same  language,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by 
their  sovereign  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  not  as  a  minis- 
ter of  vengeance,  that  he  came  to  redress  all  their  griev- 
ances, to  revoke  the  laws  which  had  excited  alarm^  to 
pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  jus- 
tice in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment, 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  winning  appearance  of  candour,  gained 
credit  to  bis  declarations.  The  veneration  due  to  a  per- 
son clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of 
a  royal  commission,  began  to  revive  among  men  accus- 
tomed for  some  time  to  nothing  more  respectable  tlian 
an  usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mcxia,  and  several 
ether  officers  of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca  ap- 
plied separately,  were  gained  over  to  his  interest,  and 
waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of  declaring  open- 
ly in  his  favour. 

5  XCIII.  This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded 
them.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Pana- 
ma, though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an  account 
of  the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of 
his  offers  not  only  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  easy 
concerning  what  was  past,  by  an  act  of  general  obllvifJB, 
but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future  by  repealing  the 
obnoxious  laws;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitude-  hits 
sovereign's  gracious  concessions,  he  was  so  much  exas'- 
perated  on  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  eontinaed  in  his 
station  as  governor  in  the  country,  that  he  instantly  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  president's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to 
prevent  his  exercising  any  jurisdictioii  tiiere.     To.  this 
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desperate  resolution  he  added  another  highly  preposter- 
ous. He  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Spain  to  justify  this 
eonduet^  and  to  insist^  in  the  name  of  all  the  eommunities 
in  Peruy  for  a  confirmation  of  the  goTemment  to  himself 
during  life,  as  the  only  means  of  presenring  tranquility 
there.  The  persons  entrusted  with  this  strange  eommis- 
sion,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  president^ 
and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama 
and  return  to  Spain.  They  carried  likewise  secret  instrue* 
tions  to  Hinojosa,  directing  him  to  offer  Crasesf  a  present  of 
£fty  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily  with 
what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  he  should  continue 
obstinate,  to  cut  him  off  either  by  assassination  or  poi- 
son. 

$XCIY.  Many  eireumstanees  concurred  in  pushing  on 
Pizarro  to  those  wild  measures.  Having  been  onee  ac* 
customed  to  supieme  command,  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private  station.  Conscious 
of  his  own  demerit,  he  ftuspeeted  that  the  eropei^or  stu- 
died only  to  deceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon  the  out<- 
rages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief  confidents,  no 
less  guilty,  entertained  the  same  apprehensions.  The 
approach  of  Gasca  without  any  military  force  excited  no 
terror.  There  were  now  above  six  thousand  Spaniards 
settled  in  Peru ;  and  at  the  head  of  these  he  doubted  not 
to  maintain  his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of  Spain 
should  refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew 
not  that  a  spirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to  spread 
among  tliose  whom  he  trusted  most.  Hinojosa,  amazed 
at  Pizarro^s  precipitate  resolution  of  setting  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  emperor's  commission,  and  disdaining 
to  be  his  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes 
pointed  out  in  his  secret  instructions,  publicly  recognis- 
ed the  title  of  the  president  to  the  supreme  authority  in 
Peru.  The  ofiicers  under  his  command  did  the  same. 
Such  was  the  contagious  influence  of  the  example,  that 
it  reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been  sent  from  Pe- 
ru 5  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear 
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either  of  Gasea's  retuni  to  Spaing  of^  6f  hit  death,  he 
teeeired  an  aeeount  of  his  being  roaster  of  the  fleet,  at 
Panama,  and  of  the  troops  stationed  there. 

§  XCY^  Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  un« 
expeeted,  he  op^y  prepared  for  war ;  and  in  order  to 
give  some  eolour  of  justiee  to  his  arms,  he  appointed 
the  eonrt  of  audienee  in  Lima  to  proeeed  to  the  trial  of 
Gasea,  for  the  erimes  of  having  seized  Ids  ships,  seduc« 
ed  his  offieers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from  proeeed- 
ing  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cqpeda,  though  aeting  as 
a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  eommission,  did  not  seru- 
pie  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  ftmetion  by  finding 
Gasoa  guilty  of  treason,  and  eondemning  him  to  death 
on  that  aeeount.  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous  as  this  pnK 
eee<fing  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers, 
with  wltom  Peru  was  fiUed,  by  the  semblanec  of  U  legal 
ianetion  warranting  Pizarro  to  earry  on  hostilities  against 
a  eonvieted  traitor.  Soldiers  aoeordingly  resorted  from 
every  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped  that  had 
ever  taken  the  field  in  Peru. 

$  XCYI.  Gasea,  on  his  part,  perceiviog  that  force  must 
be  employed  in  oi-der  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  was  no  less  assiduous  in  collecting  troops  from 
Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements  on  the 
continent ;  and  with  sueh  suceess,  that  he  was  toon  in  a 
condition  to  detach  a  squadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  consi- 
derable body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of  Peru.*  Their 
appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm ;  and  though  they 
did  not  attempt  for  some  time  to  mnke  any  descent,  they 
did  more  effectual  service,  by  setting  ashore  in  different 
places  persons  v<|f  o  di^rsed  copies  of  the  act  of  gener- 
al indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late  edicts ;  and 
who  made  known  every  where  the  pacific  intentions,  as 
\vell  as  mild  temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  of 
spreading  this  information  was  wonderful.  All  who  wefe 

*  April. 
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dissstiafiedivkliPlaaiTO'^  violent  adniinislration^  all  who 
retiUDed  any  sentiments  <if  fiddity  to  their  sovereign  be- 
gan to  meditate  revolt  Some  openly  deserted  a  eause 
whieh'they  now  deemed  to  be  .unjust  Centeno^  leaving 
the  eave  in  whieh  he  lay  eoneealed)  assembled  about  fifl 
ty  of  bis  fbrmer  adherents^  and  with  this  feeble,  half- 
armed  band,  advaneed  boldly  toXuzeo.  By  a  sudden 
attack  in  the  Bfigfattime,  in  which  he  displayed  no  less 
military  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himself  master 
of  that  eapjtaly  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five 
hundred  men*  Most  of  these  having  ranged  thamselveK 
'  'Uflder  his  banAei*s>  lie  had  soon  the  command  of  a  res^ 
peotable  body  of  troOps* 

§  XCVII*  Piasarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one 
enemy  approaching  by  sea,  smd  another  by  land,  at  a 
time  when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in  his  fSik^ 
vonr,  was  of  a  spirit  more  lindauntod,  and  more  accos* 
iomed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  diseon** 
eertcd  or  s^palled^  As  the  danger  from  Centeno*s  ope<* 
rations  watf  the  most  urgent,  iie  instantly  set  out  to  of* 
pose  him.  Having  provided  horses  for  all  his  soldiers,  h6 
marched  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every  morning  he 
found  his  force  diminished,  by  numbers  who  had  left  him 
during  the  night ;  and  though  he  beeame  suspicious  to 
excess,  and  punished  without  mercy  all  whom  he  susr 
peciej],  the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  check* 
ed.  Before  he  got  within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Uuari'^ 
na,  near  the  lake  Titiaca,^  he  could  not  muster  more 
than  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  justly  consi-* 
dered  as  men  of  tried  attaehment,  on  whom  he  might 
depend.  .  They  were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  ievpe- 
rate  of  his  followers,  bonscions,  like  himself,  of  crimes  • 
for  which  they  could  hardly  expect  forgiveness,  and 
without  any  b<^  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  >Vith 
these  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno*s  troops,^ 
though  double  to  his  own  in  number.    The  royalists  did 
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ftot  deeUne  the  combat*  It  ^as  the  most  obsttAsto  ftnd 
Mood^  that  had  hitherto^  been  fdiigfat  in  Pera.  At  length 
the  hilfe^  valour  of  Pisarro,  and  the  siiperiorit7.  of 
€arvaji^s  milharj  talentK^  trmmphed  efyer  numbevt^  and 
obtained  a  compete  victorf^  The  hooiy  was  immense)^ 
and  the  treatment  of  the  yanqnlshed  eraeL  By  thi9  sig^ 
nal  nteeess  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  ^vas  eBtabtlsbod^ 
and  being  now  deemed  invineible  In  the  f  eld>  Us  army 
increased  dailj  in  number. 

§  XCYIIL  But  events  ha^^ened  in  other  parts  of  P^roy 
Irhieh  more  than  oomiterbalaneed  the  splendid  victory 
lit  ttnarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima^  when  the 
Citizens^  weary  of  his  ojq^ssive  dominion^  erected  the 
iroyal  standard^  and  Aldana^  with  a  detacltmait  of  %oU 
dSers  f  rote  the  fleetf  took  possession  of  the  town^-  Abonft 
the  same  time>  Gasea  landed  at  Tnmbez  with  iBve  hun- 
dred  men.  Encouraged  I^  his  presence,  every  settlement 
in  the  low  coantry  declared  for  the  king^  1%e  situatioa 
of  the  two  parties  was  now  perfectly  reversed^  Cuzeo 
Md  the  adjacent  provinces  were  possessed  by  Piasarto^ 
an  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Quito  southward^  ae* 
knowledged  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  presidents  As  his 
numbers  augmented,  fast^  Gasea  advanced  into  the  intc' 
iHor  part  of  the  country.  His  behaviour  still  eontiBtted 
to  be  gentle  and  unassuming ;  he  expressed  on  every  oe^- 
easlony  his  ardent  wish  of  terminating  the  contest. witb-  . 
eut  bloodsheds  More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  pun- 
ish,  he  upbraided  no  man  for  past  ofietiees^  but  reeeived' 
ihem  as  a  father  recieives  penitent  children  returning 
to  a  sense  of  their  dutyi^  llhough  desirous  of  peace/  hff 
dBd  not  slacken  his  prcpatntions  for  war*  He  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  troops  in  tlie  fertile  valley  of 
llCauxay  on  the  road  to  Cozcov  Tliero  he  remained  ibr 
iome  tidonths,  not  only  that  he  might  have  time  to  make 
toother  attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with  Pi«ar^ 
vo,  but  that  he  might  tfain  his  new  soldiers  to  the  usr 

*  See  Note  XXVI. 


«f  armi^miid  accurtom  tbem  ta  the  disoii^itie  of  a  eamp^ 
beCore  he  led  them  agaiost  a  body  of  yictorious  Yeterans^ 
Phsarr^r  in^i<^tUiod  vrUIi  the  tueeess  whtehhad  hitherto 
aoeoptpamed  bjaarms^  audited  with  haviog again  near 
a  thmwand  mea  aader  hi9  eooiniaad,  refused  to  listen  to 
aagr  teraM#  although  Copeda»  together  with  several  of 
hif  oflleerg,  Mid  even  Carvajal  biaiselg^  g«ve  U  as  their 
ad¥iee  to  eloae  with  the  president's  oflTers  9f  a  general  in* 
deninit]r»  aadtho  revoeatioa  of  iheobnaxions  iawa.  Gsis* 
«a  haViag  tried  in  Tain  ev^y  expedtent  to  avoid  imhru*- 
lag  hid  hands  in  the  Mood  of  his  eonntryinenf  began  ta 
move  towanis  C«iaeo,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  hundred 
men^t 

^XCIX^  Pisonroy  eonfideat  of  vlctoryt  suffered  tha 
royalists  to  pass  all  die  rivei^s  wbieh  lie  bdtweea  Gua* 
Bianjga  and  Ciijsea  without  opposiUoa^  and  to  advcuioo 
Within  four  leagues  of  tbut  capital,  flattering  himself  that 
$i  defeat  in  such  a  situation  a  srendered  escape  impraetSr 
aaUe  would  at  oace  termhiate  the  war.  He  tlieiv  mareh* 
ed  out  to  meci  theenemyt  and  Carvajal  chose  bisgrounl 
and  made  the  dispositioa  of  the  troc^  with  the  diseera«> 
ing  eyct  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  Sirt  of  war  eoa** 
spicttoas  10  aU  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  mof «> 
«d  forwards  slowly  to  the  charge,  the  aii^earanee  of  eaeh 
wa»siogniar4  In  that  of  Ptzarra#  composed  of  wen  e»- 
riched  with  the  spoils  of  the  ,most  opulent  eonntry  ia 
America^  oTcry  officer,  and  almoist  all  the  private  meay 
were  clothed  in  stutTs  of  silkt  or  brocade,  enbroidered 
with  gold  and  silvejp ;  and  their  horses,  their  arms,  their 
standards,  were  adorned  with  sUl  the  prida  of  military 
pomp.  That  of  Grassa,  though  not  so  splendid,  exhibiti- 
ed  what  was  no  less  striking..  He  himself^  accompoai- 
jed  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  the  bishops  of  Quito  aad 
Casco^  and  a  great  number  of  ecolesiastios,  marching 
along  the  linef,  blessing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them 
to  a  resolute  dlsehaif^  of  their  daty. 

•  See  Note  XXVII.  t  T>tc.  29.  i  April  9. 
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$  C.  Wlicn  both  armies  were  just  ready  to  enj^a^,  Cc» 
peda  set  ^urs  to  his  horse^  galloped  off,  and  surreBder- 
^  himself  to  tjie  pres^ent  Oareilasso  de  la  YegSL,  and 
pther  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example.  The  re- 
Tolt  of  persons  in  sueh  high  rarft  strnek  all  with  amaze- 
ment. Theiriutual  eonfldenee  on  whieh  the  union  and 
strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at  once-  Distrust 
and  consternation  spread  from  i*ank  to  rank.  Some  si- 
lently slipped  aifi-ay,  others  threw  down  their  arms,  the 
greatest  number  went  over  to  the  royalists.  PiSBarro, 
Carvajali  and  some  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats, 
and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might  have  decider 
ed  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  disjiersed. 
Pizarro,  seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  ^ied  out  in  amaze- 
ment to  a  few  oflicers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  t»  him, 
f«  What  remains  for  us  to  do  V*  *<  Let  us  rush,*'  replied 
ime  of  them,  <^  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and 
die  like  Romans.**  Dejected  with  such  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  he  had  not  spirit  to  fsllow  this  soldierly  coun- 
sel, and  with  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  his  former  fame» 
he  surrendered  to  one  of  Gasca's  oncers.  Carvajal,  en-^ 
deavouriqg  to  escape,  was  overtaken  and  seized. 

$  CI.  Gasea,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  'not 
stain  it  with  cruel(y.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  or  notorious  offenders^ 
were  punished  capitally.  Pizari'o  was  beheaded  on  the 
day  after  he  surrendered,  lie  submitte4  to  his  fate  with 
a  composed  diguiiy,  and  seemed  desirous  to  avone  by  re- 
pentance for  the  crimes  which  he  had  committed.  The 
end  of  Carvajal  was  &ui(able  to  his  life.  Oo  his  trial  he 
offered  no  dcrcnec.  When  the  sentence  a^fndging  him 
to  be  hanged  was  pronouuced,  h^  earclcjisly  replied. 
^'  One  can  die  but  onoe.*^  During  tlie  interval  between 
the  sentopee  and  execution,  he  discovered  no  sign  either 
•f  remor^  for  the  past^  or  of  solicitude  about  the  fa* 
ture  ;  seofling  at  all  who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sar- 
castic vein  of  mirths  with  the  same  quickness  of  repar^ 
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tee  and  gross  pleasantry  as  at  any  dtlier  pei^tod  of  liis 
Hfe.  Cepeda^  more  oriminal  than  either^  ought  to  have 
shared  the  same  fate ;  but  the  merit  of  having  deserted 
bis  assoeiates  at  sueh  a  eritioal  moment,  and  with  sueh 
deeisiye  efiect,'  saved  him  from  immeti^te  punishment. 
He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  died 
in  confinement. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary  histori* 
ans  have  given  of  the  civil  dissentions  that  raged  in  Pe« 
ru,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten  years,  many  cir^ 
cum  stances  occui*  so  striljiing,  and  wliich  indicate  such 
an  uncommon  slate  of  manners,  as  to  merit  parti^uliEir 
attention. 

$  CII.  Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Peru 
were  of  the  l6west  order  in  society,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  afterwai^s  joined  them  were  persons  of 
desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought 
into  the  field  by  the  different  leaders  who  contended  for 
superiority,  not  one  man  acted  as  a  hired  soldier,  that 
follows  bis  standard  for  pay.  Every  adventurer  iu  Peru 
considered  himself  as  a  conqueror,  entitled,  by  his  ser« 
vices,  t^  an  establishment  in  that  country  which  had 
been  acquired  by  his  valour.  In  the  contests,  between 
the  rival  chiefs,  each  chose  his  side  as  he^  was  directed 
by  bis  own  judgment  or  affections.  He  joined  his  com- 
matider  as  a  companion  of  his  fortune,  and  disdained  to 
degrade  himself  by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary. 
It  was  to  their  sword,  not  to  pre-eminence  in  ofice,  or' 
nobility  of  birth,  that  mopt  of  the  leaders  whom  they 
followed  were  indebted  for  theii^  elevation  ;  and  each  of 
their  adherents  hoped>.  by  the  same  means,  to  open  a 
way  for  himself  to  ^e  possession  of  power  and  wealth. 

$  CIII.  But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without 
My  Tegtilar  pay,~tfaey  were  raised  at  immcBse  expense. 
Among  mijen  accusiimed  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an  opu- 
lent eountry,  the  derire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  in- 
credible ftfTCe.  The  ardour  of  pursuit  augmented  in 
proportioil  to  thf  lippe  of  success*    Where  ail  were  in- 
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|ept  oa  the  ^me  otj^eet,  and  under  the  doinliiiea  of  Uie 
same  passion^  there  WM  but  one  mode  of  gaimng  m^t 
or  of  securing  their  attaebment.  Offieers  of  name  and 
i^fluenee^  besides  the  promise  of  future  establishmentsu 
feeeived  in  Jiand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief  with 
ivliom  they  engagecl^  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raia^ 
a  thousand  men  advanced  five  hundred  thousand  pesos^. 
(jiasea  expended  in  levying  the  troops  ivhieh  be  led 
against  Pizarro  nine  hundred  tlmusand  pesost  The  di3« 
tribuU^  of  pri^ertyj  bestowed  as  the  reward  qf  servi«> 
ee8»  was  still  more  exorbitant;  Cepeday  as  the  i*eeom^ 
pensc  of  his  perfidy  ^nd  address^,  in  persuading  the  court 
of  royal  audience  to  give  the  sanction  of  its  authority  t# 
the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Piasarro^  received  a  grant  of 
lunds  wliich  yielikd  an  annual  income  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pesos^  Illnogosaf  whot  by  his  early  defee^ 
tion  from  Pizarro,  and  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  Gnsea« 
dcetded  the  fate  of  Peru#  obtained  a  district  of  country 
aflbrding  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  yearly  value^ 
While  such  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  ofB« 
ecrsy  with  more  than  iMiyal  munificence^  pn^iortional 
shares  were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 

$€IV.  Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  Un 
natural  efieets.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants  and  new  de* 
sires.  Veterans,  long  aeeustfHned  to  hardship  and  toil, 
acipiired  of  a  sudden  a  taste  for  profuse  and  ineensider* 
ate  dissipation^  and  indulged  in  aU  the  excesses  of  mili* 
lary  lieentiousne8S»  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  oecut 
pied  some;  a  i*elish.  for  expensive  luxuries  spread  among 
others.  The  meanest  soMicr  in  Peru  would  have  thought 
hifflsdf  degraded  by  marohing  on  foot;  and  at  a. time 
when  the  pri^^es  of  horses  in  that  eoufitry  were  exorbi- 
tant^ each  insisted  on  beiri|f  fumkhed  with  one  before 
he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  less  patient  under 
the  fatigue  and  hardsiiips  of  service^  tliey  were  ready  to 
lace  danger  and  death  with  as  mnoh  Intrepidity  as  evMi 
and  animated  by  the  hope  of  new  rewardSf  they^iCTer 
foiled,  on  the  day  of  bntttej.  to  display  all  their  aMtent 
valour. 


f  CV*  Togetlier  with  their  courage,  Ihey  retained  all 
the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally  distinguished. 
Citil  discord  never  raged  with  a  more  fell  spirit  than 
among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru*  To  all  the  passions 
whieh  usually  envenom  contests  among  countrymen,  ara* 
The  was  added,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more  rancor- 
ous. Eagerness  to  neize  the  raluaMe  forfeitures  expected 
npon  flie  death  of  erery  opponent,  shut  the  door  against 
mercy.  To  be  weal  Ay,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  expose 
a  man  to  accusation,  or  to  subject  him  to  punish fttent. 
On  the  sIighteH  suiipieiMs^  Pi^arro  condemned  many  of 
the  most  <^ulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death.  Carta- 
,^1,  without  searebing  for  any  pretext  to  justify  his  cru- 
elty, cut  otr  many  more* '  The  number  of  those  who 
suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much 
inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  field;*  and  the  greater  part 
was  condemned  without  the  formality  of  any  legal  triaK 

$  CVI.  The  violence  with  which  the  contending  par^ 
ties  treated  their  o^onents  was  not  accompanied  wi(h 
its  usual  attendants^  attachment  and  fidelity  to  those 
With  whom  thefy  afetect  The  ties  of  h<fnour,  whieh  ought 
to  be  held  sacred  among  soldiers^  andlhe  principle  of 
integrity,  interwoven  as  thoro^hly  in  ttra  Spanish  eha^ 
raeter  as  in  that  of  any  nation,  seem  to  have  been  equak 
ly  forgotten*  Even  regard  for  decency,  and  the  sense 
of  shame,  were  totally  lost.  During  their  dissentionsi 
there  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  aban* 
don  the  party  whieh  he  had  originally  espoused,  be^ 
ttoij  the  associates  with  whom  he  h^  united,  and  vio- 
laic  the  engagements  under  which  he  had  come*  The 
viceroy  Kugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
Cepeda  and  the  other  ju^es  of  the  royal  audieuce,  who 
were  bound  by  tho  duties  of  their  function  to  have  sup- 
ported liis  authprlty;  The  eliief  advisers  and  eompaniotta 
of  GoAzalo  Pizarro*s  revolt,  were  the  first  to  forsako 
him,  and  oabmit  to  his  enemies.    His  fioet  was  given  up 

•  See  Note  XXVIII. 
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to  Gadoa^  bj  the  man  in^hom  he  had  singled  imt  among 
lih  officers  to  entrust  with  that  important  command* 
On  the  day  that  %vas  to  decide  his  fate>  an  army  of  veter- 
ans^  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  with* 
out  striking  a  blow,  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  of- 
ten eondncted  them  to  victory.  Instances  of  such  gener- 
al and  avowed  contempt  of  ih(d  principles  and  obligations 
which  attach  man  to  man^  and  bind  them  together  in 
social  nnion»  rarely  occur  in  history.  It  is  only  wheve 
men  are  far  Iremoved  from  the  seat  of  government, 
where  the  restraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt, 
where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  where 
immense  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which  it  is 
acquired,  that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity^ 
the  rapaeiousnessy  the  perfidy  and  corruption  prevalent 
among  the  Spanialrds  in  Peru# 

$CVn.  On  the  death  of  Pizairo,  the  malcontents  in 
every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms^  and  tranquil- 
lity seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established.  But  two 
very  interesting  objects  still  remained  to  occupy  the  pre- 
sident's attention.  The  one  was  to  find  immediately 
such  employment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and  dar- 
ing adventurers  with  which  the  country  was  fiUed,  as 
might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commotions* 
The  other>  to  bestow  proper  gratifications  upon  those 
to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  he  had  been  indebted  for  his 
success.  The  former  of  these  was  in  some  measure  ae^ 
oomplishedy  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  to  prose^ 
cute  the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and  by  empowering  Diego 
Centeno  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  the  vast  region! 
bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  reputation 
of  tliose  leaders,  together  with  the  hopes  of  acquiring 
virealtli,  and  of  rising  to  consequence  in-soraeunei^lored 
^M>untry,  alluring  many  of  the  most  indigent  and  desper- 
ate soldiers  to  follow  their  standards,  drained  off  no  il^ 
considerable  portion  of  that  mutinous  spirit  which  Gasen 
dreaded. 
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i^CYIIL  Th^  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  diffieiilty, 
and  to  be  adjusted  with  a  more  attentive  and  delieate 
kand.  The  rtpartimieHtoSf  or  allotments  of  lands  and 
Indians  wluob  fell  to  be  distributed,  in  eonsequenee  of 
the  death  or  fbrfeitnre  of  the  former  possessors,  exeeed* 
ed  two.  millions  of  pesos  of  yearly  rent.  Gasoa,  when  now 
absolute  master  of  this  immense  property,  retained  the 
•ame  dicdnterested  sentiments  whieh  he  had  originally  pro** 
fessed,  and  refused  to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it 
Ibr  himself*  But  the  number  of  elaimants  was  great;  and 
whilst  the  vanity  or  avariee  of  every  individual  fixed  the 
▼alue  of  his  own  serviees,  and  estimated  the  recompense 
wMeh  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  eaeh 
were  so  extravagant,  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  alL 
fiasea  listened  to  them  one  by  6ne,  with  the  most  patient 
attention;  and  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  weigh 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  claims  with  ae- 
eoraey,  he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and  a 
single  secretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuz- 
00.  There  he  spent  several  days  in  allotting  to  each  a 
district  of  lands  and  a  number  of  Indians,  in  proportion 
to  his  idea  of  their  past  services  and  future  importance. 
But  that  he  might  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce 
ftonn  of  clamour,  and  rage,  which  he  foresaw  would 
burst  opt  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impartial  equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it, 
he  set  out  for  lima,  leaving  the  instrument  of  partition 
sealed  up,  with  oitlers  not  to  open  it  for  some  days  after 
his  dqiarture. 

$CIX.  The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  de< 
eree  of  partition*  was  not  less  than  Gasca  had  expected. 
Yaaity,  avariee,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  rage,  and  all 
the  other  passions  whieh  most  vehemently  agitate  the 
Buads  of  men  wheii  both  their  honour  and  their  intei^st 
are  deeply  affected,  conspired  in  adding  to  its  violence. 
It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military  insdetite.  Ca- 

*  August  34. 
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Itimnyi  threats,  and  eurscs,  were  poured  out  openly  tip- 
on  the  president.  He  was  accused  of  ingratitude,  of 
partiality,  and  of  injustice-  Among  soldiers  prompt  t# 
action,  such  seditious  discourse  would  have  been  soott 
followed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already  be- 
gan  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  diseoirtented  leaders, 
expecting  them  to  stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs. 
By  some  vigorous  interpositions  of  government,  a  time- 
ly check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  dm- 
ger  of  another  civil  war  was  averted  fbr  the  present. 

§CX.  Gasca,  however,  perceivmg  tlittt  the  flame  was 
suppressed  rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with  thib 
utmost  assiduity  to  sooth  the  malcontents,  by  bestowing 
large  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising  reparHmitnt09, 
when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  caressing  and 
flattering  all.  But  that  the  public  securiity  nright  rest 
on  a  foundation  more  stable  than  their  good  affection,  he 
endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Ms  sueeeftsors 
in  office,  by  re-establishing  the  regular  admlnistratioii 
of  justice  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced 
order  and  simplicity  into  the  mode  of  eollectingthe  royal 
revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them 
from  oppression,  and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  religion,  without  depriving  the  Span- 
lards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour.  HairiBg 
now  acceraplished  every  object  of  his  mission,  Crascaf 
longing  to  return  again  to  a  private  station,  committed 
the-  government  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and 
set  out  for  Spain.*  As,  during  the  anarchy  and  turhu- 
fcnce  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no  remit- 
tance made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  wifli  him 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  publie  money,  wWch 
the  economy  and  order  of  his  administration  enabled  Mm 
to  save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

§  CXI.  He  was  received  in  his  native  couptry  with 
universal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue. 
Both  were,  indeed,  highly  oonspicuous.    lYitfaout  urmj, 
*  Feb.  4. 


•r  ileetf  or  pnlilio  fiiwls ;  widn  a  train  fM>  suniili^  tlittt 
mIj  tlM^e  thoamid  daeats  were  expended  in  e^uiifiing 
biait  he  «et  out  to  oppose  a  formidahle  rebellkta.  Ify 
kis  address  and  laleats  he  ivppUed  all  thoie  defeoii,  aad 
eeemed  to  oreate  instruments  ft»r  exeeuttng  his  detlgtra. 
He  aeqnired  sueh  a  naval  foreof  as  gave  him  tira  eont* 
inand  of  the  sea.  He  raised  a  body  of  men  able  to  eopo 
with  the  Teterao  bands  whSeh  gave  law  to  Pem«  Ho 
vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  Tietory  had  hit 
therto  attended,  and  in  plaee  of  anarehy  and  usutpatioai 
he  established  the  gOTernment  of  laws,  and  the  aulhori- 
tj  of  the  r^btful  sovereign.  Bat  the  praise  besiowed  on 
1m  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue  mcr* 
ited.  After  residing  in  a  country  where  wealth  present<» 
td  allnrenients  which  had  seduced  ev^ry  person  who  had 
hitherto  possessed  power  theipe^  ho  returned  from  that 
trying  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but  um 
sospeeted.  After  distributing  among  his  eouatrymen 
posses^^ns  of  greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever 
been  in  the  disposal  of  a  subject  in  any  age  or  natisin^ 
he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty ) 
and  at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  such  a  large  Ire* 
eruit  to  the  royal  treasury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by 
petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some  petty  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  during  the  course  of  his  service. 
Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such  disinterested  merit. 
Gasca  was  received  by  him  with  the  most  distinguishing 
marks  of  esteem,  and  beiog  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Palencia,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
tranquility  of  retirement,  respected  by  his  country,  hon- 
oured by  his  sovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca's  wise  regulations,  the  tran- 
quility of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  coun- 
try, where  the  authority  of  government  had  been  almost 
forgotten  during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mis. 
rule,  where  they  were  disappointed  leaders  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  raise  combustion.     Several  successive  insur- 
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dctioni  desolated  the  eowitvy  for  some  years*  Bui  as 
]ose»  though  fterce^  were  onlytraasient  stormsy  exidieil 
ither  by  the  ambitioii  aad  torbulenee  <tf  partiealar  iiiea# 
lan  by  general  or  publie  motiyesf  the  detail  of  them  ia 
^t  the  objeet  of  this  history.  These  eommotioas  in  Pe- 
I5  like  every  thing  of  extreme  Tiolenoe  either  in  the 
atural  or  politieal  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and 
y  earrying  off  the  eorrupted  humours  which  had  given 
iseto  the  disorders,  they  contributed  in  the  end  to 
trengthen  the  society  which  at  first  they  threatened  to 
estroy.  During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the 
irst  invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  those  licentious  ad- 
^nturers  whom  the  fhme  of  their  success  had  aUured 
hither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  Each  of  the  parties, 
M  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  gradually 
leared  the  country  of  a  number  of  turbulent  spirits,  by 
ixecuting,  proscribing,  or  banishing  their  ojqionent^. 
tfen  less  enterprising,  less  desperate,  and  more  accus* 
omed  to  move  in  the  path  of  sober  and  peaceable  Indus- 
ry,  settled  in  Peru ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gradu-^ 
Ily  established  as  firmly  there  as  in  the  other  Spanish 
lolonies. 
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$L  Mexico  and  Feru  more  poKshei  than  other  parts  of 
America.  $  U.  Thdr  inferior^  to  the  nations  of  thi 
ancient  continent.  $  III*  Viefo  of  the  institiUions  and 
manners  of  each.  $  lY.  Imperfect  information  con^ 
eeming  those  of  Mexico.  §  Y.  Origin  of  the  Mexican 
monarchy.  §Y1.  Very  recent.  $VII.  Facts  which 
prove  their  progress  in  cioHicisation.  ^YIII.  The  right 
of  property  fuUy  established.  $  IX.  The  number  and 
greatness  of  th^  cities.  $X.  The  separation  cfpro- 
fessions.  §XI.  The  distinction  of  ranks.  §XII.  Their 
politieal  constitution.  $  XIII.  Power  and  splendour  of 
their  monarchs.  §  XIV.  Order  cf  their  government. 
^XY.Provisionsfor  the  support  of  it.  §XVI.  Their  po* 
lice.  §XVII.  Their  arts.  §  XVIII.  Their  mode  of  com-^ 
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$  XXXn.  «AftId;efttif«  o/  fftdr  religion.  $  XXXVII. 
Jto  influence  on  civil  policy.  $  XXXYIIL  «And  on  their 
military  system.  $  XXXIX.  Peculiar  state  of  proper- 
ty— Effects  of  this.  $  XL.  Inequality  of  ranks.  $  XLL 
State  of  arts.  $  XLII.  Improved  state  of  agriculture. 
$XLIIL  Theh^  buildings.  $XLIV.  Tluir  public  roads. 
$XLV.  ^ndbindges.  $  XLVL  Mode  of  refining  sil- 
ver ore.  $  XLVII.  Works  of  elegance.  XLVIIL  An 
imperfect  ercilixation — JVV>  cities  hut  Cuoico.  ^  XLIX. 
JV\»  perfect  separation  of  professions.  $  L.  LittU  com- 
mercial intercourse.  §11.  VnwarUke  spirit  of  the  Peru- 
vians. $  LII.  Other  dominions  of  Spain  in  •imeriea. 
—-•1  brirf  survey  of  tHem.  §  LIII.  Such  as  are  adja- 
cent to  the  empire  of  Mexico^-^Cinaloa  and  SonorUf 
etc.  $IJY.  Eich  mines — Ji  recent  andremarhable  dis- 
covery— Probable  effects  of.  §  LY*  Cai^fomiuj  Us  state 
-—And  proboMlity  of  its  improving.  $  LYL  Fueatan 
and  Honduras — Their  decline — And  revival.  $  LYII. 
Costa  Biea  and  Veragua.  $LYI1L  ChilL  $LIX.  Ex- 
ceilenec  of  its  cUmate  and  soiK  $  LX«  Cause  of  its  be- 
ing neglected  by  the  Spaniards — Prospect  of  its  imfrorce- 
ment.  $LXI.  Prvoinces  of  Tueuman  and  Rio  de  la 
Plata-— Northern  and  southern  division.  $  LXIL  View 
of  thelatter.  $LXI1L  Othtr^  territories  of  Spain^Da- 
rien.  $  LXIY.  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha.  $  LXY. 
Vene»uela.  $  LXYL  Caracas  and  Cumana.  $  LXYIL 
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$  I.  AS  the  conqmest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mex- 
ico ind  Peru  forms  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  pe- 
viod  in  the  history  of  Ameriea^  a  view  of  their  political 
institutionsy  and  a  description  of  theij;  national  manners, 
will  exhibit  the  human  speeies  to  the  contemplation  of 
intelligent  obserrers  in  a  yety  singular  stage  of  iu  pro- 
gress.* 

»  See  Nete  XXIX. 
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When  eompsred  yrilh  other  parts  of  the  New  Wori<|« 
Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  eonaidered  at  poHshed  states* 
Instead  of  small^  independent,  hastile  tribes,  stra^;lbi9 
fbr  Bubsistenee  amidst  Voods  and  marshes,  strangers  ta 
indastry  and  arts,  unaoqaatefted  with  snbordiaation,  and 
almost  without  the  appearanee  of  regufair  govemmenty 
we  And  countries  of  great  extent  satrjeeted  to  the  d(v« 
minioa  of  one  soyeretga,  the  inhabitants  collected  tog»< 
ther  in  cities,  the  wisdom  and  foresigiit  of  ralers  em- 
ployed in  provicKng  for  the  maintenance  and  security  of 
the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  some  measure  esta- 
blished, the  authority  of  religion  recognized,  many  of 
the  arts  essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  of  ma^ 
turfty,  and  the  dawn  of  such  as  are  ornamental  begin* 
nlng  to  appear. 

'  $  II.  But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  pe<^ 
of  the  ancient  continent,  tSie  inferiority  of  America  in 
improTcment  will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither  the  Mexi* 
cans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  those 
nations  which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The  peo]^ 
6t  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  Uke  the  rude 
tHbes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  is 
extending  their  dominion  over  the  animal  creation  waa 
ihconriderable.  The  Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther  than 
to  tame  and  rear  turiceys,  ducks,  a  species  of  small  dogs^ 
and  rabbits.  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ingenuity,  the  meana 
of  subsistence  w^re  rendered  somewhat  more  plentiful 
and  secure,  than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunting ; 
but  they  had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  subdue  the  more 
robust  animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  minis* 
try  in  caraying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians 
seem  to  have  negleeted  the  inferiour  animals^  and  hart 
not  rendered  any  of  them  domestic  except  the  duck  ,•  but 
they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming  the  Llama,  an  ani- 
mal peeuliar  to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  bears  ^ 
some  resemblance  to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel,  and 
is  of  a  size  somewhat  lai^per  than  a  sheep»     Under  thi« 
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proieciion  of  maii^  this  species  miilti{died  gready^  Itv 
wool  furnished  the  Peruviaits  vith  elothingy  its  flesk 
vith  food^ .  It  was  even  em^oyed  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  carried  a  moderate  load  with  much  patience  aad  do*-, 
dliiy.  It  was  never  used  fbr  draught ;  and  the  breed 
being  eonftiied  to  the  mottntaia<Nis  eoimtry,  its  serrioer 
if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  that  occur  in  the  earij 
Spanish  wriierst  ivas  not  rery  extensire  among  the  P»* 
ravians  in  their  original  state. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towardt^ 
dYiIizationy  the  discovery  of  the  useful  metals^  and  tlm 
acquisition  of  dominion  over  the  animal  creation^  have^ 
been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  importance  in  their  pro*, 
grcss.  _In  our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attaMved- 
bothy  society  continued  in  that  state  which  is  denomi*, 
mited  barbarous*  Even  ivith  all  that  command  over  na* 
tore  which  these  confer,  many  ages  elapsCf  before  in* 
dnstry  becomes  so  regular  as  to  reader  subsistence  se- 
cure, before  the  arts  which  supply  the  wants  and  furn-. 
ish  the  accommodations  of  life  are  brought  to  any  con« 
siderable  degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is^ 
conceived  of  various  institutions  requisite  in  a  well-or- 
dered society.  The  Mexicans  and  Peiruvians,  without 
knowledge  of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domestic, 
animals,  laboured  under  dbadvantages  which  must  have 
greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and  in  their  highest 
state  of  improvement  their  power  was  so  limited^  and; 
their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  civil 
life. 

$111.  After  this  general  observation  concerning  the 
roost  singular  and  distingushing  cireumstaqce  in  the 
state  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  and  inte- 
rior p<dice  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  their . 
place  in  the  political  scale,  to  allot  them  their  proper 
station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  ISfew  VForldy  and. 
Ac  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  how 


ibt  they  kad  i4sen  above  the  farmer,  as  vrell  as  how 
kiueh  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

$  IT.  Mexieo  was  first  jsubjeeted  to  the  Spanish  erown* 
But  our  aeqnaintanee  with  its  laws  and  manners  is  not^ 
flrem  that  eireumstanee,  more  complete.  What  I  have 
iremaiiced  concerning  the  defective  and  inaccurate  inform 
nation  on  which  We  must  rely  with  respect  to  the  oon* 
dition  and  customs  of  tke  savage  tribes  in  America^  may^ 
he  applied  likewise  to  our  knowledge  of  the  MexicaA 
emigre.  Cortes,  and  the  rapacious  adventurers  who  ac-i 
eompanied  him,  had  not  leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich 
eithet*  civil  or  natural  history  with  new  observations* 
They  undertook  their  expedition  in  quest  of  one  ot\ject> 
and  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards 
any  other.  Or,  if  during  some  short  ifterval  of  tran« 
quiUity>  when  the  occupations  of  war  ceased,  and  the 
ardour  Of  plunder  was  suspended,  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  people  whom  they  had  invaded,  drew 
their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were 
conducted  with  so  little  sagacity  and  pi^ecision,  that  th6 
accodnts  given  by  them  of  the  policy  and  order  estab* 
lished  in  the  Mexican  monarchy  are  superficial,  confus-^ 
ed,  and  inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which 
they  relate  occasionally,  tlian  from  theii^  own  deductions 
and  remarics,  that  we  ar^  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people^  The  obscurity 
in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the 
annals  of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the  superstition  of 
those  who  succeeded  them.  As  the  memory  of  past 
events  was  pi'cserved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
painted  on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind  of  paste* 
board,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  un- 
able to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  struck  with  their 
Uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of  ido- 
latry which  ought  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edict 
issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a  Franciscan  monk,  the 
first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  Inany  records  of  the  ancient 
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Mexican  story  as  could  be  eollect^d  were  committed'  M 
the  flames.  In  consequence  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  tke 
monks  who  first  Tisited  New  Spain  (which  their  succes- 
sors soon  began  ta  lament,)  whatever  knowledge  of  re*- 
mote  events  such  rude  monuments  contained  was  almost 
entirely  lost,  and  no  information  remained  cooeemiBg 
the  ancient  revohitions  and  policy  of  the  empire^  but 
what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or  from  some  frag- 
ments of  their  historical  paintings  that  eseaped  the  bar* 
barous  researches  of  ^ummaraga.  From  the  experi- 
ence of  all  nations  it  is  manifest^  that  the  memory  of 
past  transactions  csm.  neither  be  long  preserved,-  nor  bo 
transmitted  with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexi- 
ean  paintings,  which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  an- 
nals of  their  empire,  sire  few  in  number^  and  of  ambi- 
guous meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the 
former,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean 
what  intelligenee  can  be  collected  from  the  scanty  ma- 
terials se^ttered  in  the  Spanish  writers.'^' 

*  In  the  first  edition,  I  observed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Me^itican  paintings,  occasioned  by  the 
zeal  of  Zummaraga,  whatever  knowledge  they  might  have^con** 
veyed  was  entirely  lost  Every  candid  reader  must  have  per- 
ceived that  the  expression  was  maccurate  ;  as  in  a  few  lines  af- 
terwards I  mention  some  aiicient  paintings  to  be  still  extant. 
M.  Clavigero,  not  satisfied  with  laying  hoid  of  this  inaccuracy, 
which  I  corrected  in  the  subsequent  editions,  labours  to  render 
it  more  glaring,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  the  remsdn- 
ing  part  of  the  sentence.  He  reprehends  with  great  asperity 
the  account  which  I  gave  of  the  scanty  materials  for  writing  the 
ancient  history  of  Mexico,  Vol.  I.  Account  of  Writers,  p, 
XXVI.  Vol.  II.  370.  My  words,  however,  are  almost  the  same 
With  those  of  Torquemada,  who  seems  to  have  be^n  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Mexicans  than  any 
Spanish  author,  whose  works  I  have  seen.  Lib.  XIV.  c.  6.  M. 
Clavigero  himself  gives  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  an- 
dent  paintings  in  almost  the  same  terms  I  have  used;  and  men- 
tions, as  an  additional  reason  of  there  being  so  small  a  number 
of  ancient  psuntings  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  natives 
have  become  so  solicitous  to  preserve  and  conceal  them,  that  it  is 
"difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of 
them."  Vol.  I.  407.  11.  194.  No  point  can  be  more  ascertamed 
than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  historical  paintings  have  been  pre- 
served. Though  several  Spaniards  have  earri^ed  on  inquiries  mta 
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'  ^  Y^  Accovdiog  to,the  account  of  the  Mexicans  thenv 
adbFes,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  daration.  Tlieir 
eoantry^  <m  tbej  irehUey  wa^  originally  posseseedy  rather 
tbmn  peopled)  by  »aiaU  iBdependent  tribes^  whose  mode 
•f  lifb  and  manners  refiembled  those  of  the  rudest  sa- 
vaf^s^whieh  wo  ha¥.e  described.  UiU  about  a  period  cor* 
retpondittg  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the 
Christian  era,  several  tribes  mo?ed  in  successive  migra* 
tfons  f-rom  unknown  regions  towards  ttte  north  and  north* 
vest,  and  settled  in  different  provioccs  of  JlnahiHiCf  the 
aneJent  name  of  New  Spain.  These,  niore  civilized  than 
the  original  inhabitants^  began  to  furm  them  to  the  arts 
of  social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  corameneement 
of  the  thirteentl^  century,  the  Mexicans,  a  people  more 
polished  than  any  of  the  former,  advanced  from  tlie  bor- 
der of  the  Californian  CUilf,  and  took  possession  of  the 

the  antiquities  of  the  Mexican  empiro,  no  cngraN'ings  from 
Mexican  paintings  have  been  communicated  to  the  public,  ex- 
-cept  those  by  Purchas,  Gemclli  Carreri,  and  7x)renzana.  It 
affords  me  some  satisfaction,  tliat  in  the  course  of  my  research- 
es, I  have  discovered  two  collections  of  Mexican  paintings 
which  were  unkno\vn  to  former  inquirers.  The  cut  which  I 
'published  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  and  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  luid  made  in  the  art  of 
painting.  1  cannot  conjecture  what  could  induce  M.  Clavigero 
to  express  some  dissatisfaction  with  nic  for  having  published 
•h  without  the  same  colours  it  has  in  the  original  pamting,  p. 
XXIX.  He  might  have  recollected,  that  neither  Purchas,  nor. 
Gemelli  Carreri,  nor  Lorenzana,  thought  it  necessary  to  colour 
the  prints  which  they  have  published,  and  they  have  never  been 
censured  on  -that  account.  He  may  rest  assured,  that  though 
the  colours  in  the  paintings  in  the  Imperial  Libi*ary  are  remark- 
ably bright,  they  are  laid  on  without  art,  and  without  «  any  of 
that  regard  to  light  .and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspective,'* 
which  M.  Clavigeix>  requires.  Vol.  II.  378.  If  the  public  express 
any  desire  to  have  the  seven  paintings  still  in  my  possession  en- 
graved, I  am  ready  to  communicate  thera.  The  print  published 
hy  Gemelli  Carreri  of  the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  when 
they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on  wluch  they  built  the  capital 
of  their  empire,  Churchill,  Vol.  IV.  p.  48 1,  is  the  most  fin- 
ished monument  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet 
a  very  slight  inspection  of  it  will  satisfy  every  one,  that  the  an- 
T(a!s  of  a  nation  conveyed  in  tlus  mame^  must  be  veiy  meagre 
and  ijnperfcct, 


plains  a^aeent  to  the  great  lake  near  tlte  eentre  of  tlie 
countrj.  After  reeiding  there  about  fiftj  years,  th^ 
founded  a  town,  sinee  distinguished  by  the  name  of  JKbso* 
ieo,  Trhieh  from  humble  beginnings  soon  grew  to  be  the 
most  considerable  city  in  the  New  World,  Tlie  Mexir 
^ans,  long  after  they  were  established  in  Uieir  new  po8# 
sessionsf  continued,  like  other  martial  tribes  in  AmenU 
ea,  unacquainted  with  regal  dominion,  and  were  gOYem- 
ed  in  peace,  and  eondueted  in  war,  by  such  as  were  eur 
titled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  their  Taloor«, 
But  among  theroi  as  in  other  states  whose  power  aii4 
territories  become  extensive,  the  supreme  authority  cen- 
tred at  last  in  a  single  person  i  and  when  the  Spaniards 
under  Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Monte^ma  was  the 
ninth  monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Meucao 
seeptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  election* 

$  YI.  Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  conn 
ecrning  the  progress  of  their  own  empire.     According, 
to  this,  its  duration  was  very  short.    From  the  first  mi-* 
gration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little  more, 
than  three  hundred  years.    From  the « establishment  of 
inonarchial  government,  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  according  to  one  account,  or  a  hundred  and  nincr 
ty-seven,  according  to  another  computation,  had  elaps-? 
ed.    If,  on  one  hand,  we  suppose  the  Mexican  state  to « 
have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  subsisted  dur- 
ing such  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spanish  accounts  of  its^ 
civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  oooceive  hpw,  among  a  people  who  possessed 
the  art  of  recording  events  by  pictures,  and  who  con- 
sidered it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  national  education, 
to  teach  their  children  to  repeat'  tlie   historical  songs 
which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  the 
knowledge  of  past  transsMstions  should  be  so  slender  and 
limited.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own  sys-- 
tcm  \yith  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  less  difficult  to  i^eount  either  for  that  improved  state 
of  society,  op  for  tjie  elusive  dominion  tq  whieh  their 
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impire  had  attaiaedy  vrhen  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 
The  infimcy  ef  nations  is  so  long,  and,  eten  when  every 
eironmstMice  is  favonraUe  to  their  progress^  they  ad« 
▼anoe  so  slowly  towards  any  maturity  of  strength  or  po- 
liey,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexieans  seem  to  be 
a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration^  in  the  splen- 
dH  deseriptions  which  have  been  givctli  of  their  govern-r 
natent  and  manners* 

^  YII.  But  it  is  dot  by  theory  or  oonjectures  that  his^ 
tory  decides  with  regard  to  the  state  or  eharaoter  of  na* 
tioAs.  It  produces  facts  as  the  foondation  of  every  judg- 
ment which  it  ventures  to  pi^nounce^  In  collecting  those 
Whioh  nrast  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present  inquiry, 
some  occur  that  suggest  an  idea  of  considerable  progress 
in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and  others  wbich 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond 
the  savage  tribes  around  it  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  tbat,  from  comparing  them^  he 
may  determine  on  which  side  the  evidence  prcponderi 
ates. 

$  yilL  In  the  Mexican  empire^  the  right-  of  private 
property  was  perfectly  understood,  and  established  in 
its  full  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes,  we  have 
^een^  that  th€|  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  exclu- 
sive possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known ;  and 
that  among  all,  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill-defined; 
But  in  Mexico^  where  agrieuUure  and  industry  had' 
made  some  progress,  the  distipction  between  property  in 
land  and  property  in  goods  hod  taken  place.  Both  might 
be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  sale  or  bar- 
ter ;  both  might  descend  by  inheritance.  Every  per- 
son who  could  be  denominate  a  freeman  had  property 
in  land.  This,  however,  they  held  by  various  tenures. 
Some  possessed  it  in  full  right,  and  it  descended  to  their 
heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  derived 
from  the  ofice  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed ;  and  when 
deprived  of  the  latter,  the  lost  possession  of  the  Ibrmer. 
Both  these  mo^fs  of  oeeupykig  land  were  deemed  nobIe> 
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and  peenltar  to  eidzens  of  the  highest  elass.  The  ten* 
nre^  by  which  the  great  bodj  of  die  people  held  their 
property,  was  very  di&reiit.  la  every  district  a  certaia 
qoaatity  of  land  was  measured  oat  in  proportion  to  the 
B4imber  of  ikmilies;  This  was  ealtivated  by  the  joint 
labour  of  the  whole ;  its  produce  was  deposited  in  a 
eonroon  storeliouse^  and  divided  among  them  aeeordiflg 
to  their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Col- 
jniUtCf  or  associations,  could  not  alienate  their  share  of 
the  common  estate;  it  was  anindi^ible  permaneat  pro- 
p^(y  deseed  fi»r  the  suppwt  of  their  families*  In  eon- 
sequence  of  this  distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  statcp 
every  man  had  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the  hajqiio 
aess  of  tlie  individual  was  c<uui^tcd  with  the  public  sc^ 
curily. 

$IX.  Another  strikkig  circumstance,  which  distin* 
l^uiflhes  the  Mexican  empire  from  those  nations  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  already  described,  is  the  number  and  great* 
ness  of  its  cities.  While  society  continues  in  a. rude 
state,  the  wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  tliey  stand  so 
little  in  need  of  mutual  assistence,  that  their  induce- 
Hients  to  crowd  together  are  extremely  feeble.  Their 
industry  at  the  same  time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot 
secure  subsistence  for  any  considerable  number  of  fami- 
lies settled  in  one  spot.  They  live  dispersed,  at  this 
period,  from  choice  as  well  as  from  necessity,  or  at  the 
utmost  assemble  in  small  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  tho 
river  which  supplies  them  with  food»  or  on  the  border 
of  isome  plain  left  open  by  nature,  or  cleared  by  their 
own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  tribes  with  which 
they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  were  astonished  on  en- 
tering New  Spain,  to  find  the  natives  residing  in  towns 
of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe.  In  the 
first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempo- 
alia,  though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size>  to 
the  cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  country.  Wlien» 
^terwards,  ti^ey  Tisited  in  succession  Tlaseala,  CUolidsyi 


TaoulMs  Teseueo,  and  Mexico  itself,  their'  amazement 
inerea^  so  much,  that  it  led  them  to  eonvey  ideas  of 
their  magnitude  and  popatottsness  hordering  on  what  it 
hierediUe.  Even  when  there  is  leisure  for  obsenratiofl^ 
and  no  interest  that  leads  to  deeeive,  eohjeetural  e^ti-* 
mates  of  the  number  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely 
loose,  and  usually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  sarpris-* 
ing,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions,  little  aecus-* 
tomed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to 
maignify,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  disco- 
Tories  and  conquests,  should  have  been  betrayed  into 
this  common  error,  and  have  raised  tiieir  descriptions 
considerably  aboTc  truth.  For  this  reason,  some  consi- 
derable abatement  ought  to  be  made  from  their  ealeula* 
tions  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  ci- 
ties, and  we  may  ifix  the  standard  of  their  populatioa 
much  lower  than  they  have  done ;  but  still  they  will  ap« 
pear  to  be  cities  of  ^uch  consequence,  as  are  not  be  found 
but  among  people  who  have  made  some  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  social  life."*  From  their  accounts, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  em^ 
pire,  to  have  contained  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhab^ 
ftants. 

$X.  The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexi- 
cans is  a  symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable. 
Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so  fow  and  so 
simple,  that  each  man  is  suiBciently  master  of  them  aU, 
to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  Umited  desires.  The 
savage  ean  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  bis  hut, 
and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  catKng  in  the  aid  of  any 
hand  more  stcilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have  aug-^ 
mented  the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity, 
before  the  productions  of  art  bibeame  so  complicated  in 
their  structure,  or  so  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  par* 
tleular  course  of  educatimi  was  requisite  towards  form- 
ing the  artificer  to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  wori&« 

'   •See  Note  XXX. 
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BdfOisliip.  In  ppofioriion  as  reflAement  spreads^  the  4um 
tinedon  of  profesaiom  bcreas^Sy  and  thej  branch  Mrt 
into  more  numerous  and  miaitte  subdivisions.  Amoiqi 
tke  Mexicans^  tiiis  separation  of  the  Arts  necessary  ui 
life  had  taicen  jdaee  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  fono^ 
tioBS  of  the  mason^  the  weaver,  the  ^dsfnitb,  tht 
painter,  and  of  several  other  crafts,  vrere  ear^ied  on  hy 
different  persons.  Eax^h  vras  regularly  instroeted  in  his 
ealUiig*  To  it  alone  hb  industry  was  confined ;  and  by 
assiduous  applieatioa  to  one  ot^eet,  together  with  the 
persevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their  arti^^ 
sans  attained  to  a  degree  oi  neatness  and  perfection  in 
work,  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  rude  tools  which  they  employed.  Their  various  pro-* 
ductions  were  brought  into  commerce ;  and  by  the  ex^ 
change  of  them  in  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  cities, 
not  only  were  their  mutual  wahits  supplied,  in  such  pr^ 
deriy  intcreourse  as  charaeterises  an  improved  state  of 
society,  but  their  industry  was  daily  rendered  persever* 
ing  and  inventive. 

§  XL  The  dbtinetion  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mex* 
lean  empire  is  the  next  dreumstanee  tliat  merits  atteii-^ 
tion.  In(  surveying  the  savage  tribes  in  Auieric^  viro 
observed,  that  consciousness  of  equality  and  impatienoe 
of  subordination,  are  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the 
infancy  of  civil  life.  XHiring  peace,  the  auth(H*ity  of  a 
superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in  war  it  is 
but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the  idea  of  pro-> 
perty,  the  diflEM-enee  in  condition  resulting  from  the  ine* 
quality  of  it  is  unknown.  Birth  or  titles  confer  no  pre« 
eminence  f  it  is  only  by  personfal  merit  and  accomplish- 
Inents  that  distinctioa  can  be  aoquired.  Th^  form  of 
society  was  very  diiferent  among  the  Mexicans.  The 
great  body  of  the  peoj^e  was  in  a  most  humiliating  state* 
A  considerable  number,  known  by  the  name  of  Jtlaye- 
qiieSf  nearly  resembling  in  eondition  those  peasants  who, 
under  various  denominations;  were  considered,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  inttmments  of 
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fcdbonv  attai^he^  to  Ae  soil.     The  Muyequds  could  not 
i^faaii^e  their  pluee  of  residence  urithout  permiBsioa  of 
the  superior  on  ivhODi  they  depended.    They  were  con* 
Tcycd,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they  were  sot* 
tied,  from  one  proprietor  to  another }  and  were  bound 
to  cultirate  the  ground^  and  to  perform  sereral  kinds  of 
nervile  work.     Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  form 
of  subjection,  that  of  domestic  servitude,  and  felt  the 
utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state.    Their  conditioa 
was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of 
so  little  valae,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  theso 
slaves  wns  not  subjected  to  any  punishraenti  £ven  those 
Considered  as  freemen  were  treated  by  their  haughty 
lorfh  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species*    The  nobles,  pos- 
lessed  of  ample  territories^  were  divided  into  various 
classes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  be* 
longed.     Some  of  these  titles,  like  their  landsf  descend^ 
Cd  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  suceession4      Others 
were  annexed  to  particular  offlce8>  or  conferred  during 
life  as  marks  of  personal  distinetioni   The  raouitrcb,  exr 
alted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power^   and  supreme 
dignity.    Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely 
established,  in  a  line  of  regular  subordination^  reaching 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  member  of  the  communis 
ty.    Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim^  and  what 
he  owedi    The  people^  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a 
dress  of  the  same  fashion^  or  to  dwell  in    houses  of  a 
form  similai^  to  those  of  the  nobles,  accosted  them  with 
the  utmost  submissive  reverence^      In  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign^  they  durst  not  lift  their  eyes  from  the 
ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face.   The  nobles  themselves, 
when  admitted  to' an  audience  of  their  sovereign,  enter- 
tA  Dansfooted,  in  meati   garments^  and^  as  his  slaves, 
paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration«    Thls^  res- 
pect due  from  inferiors  to  those  above  them  in  rank, 
was  prescribed  with  sueh  ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it 
incorporated  with  the  language^  and  influenced  its  ge- 
nius and  idiom.    The  MeJucau  tongue  abounded  in  ex- 
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pressions  of  reTerenee  and  cdttrtesy^  The  8(Ue  and  ap- 
j>«Uation8,  used  in  the  intercourse  between  equals,  ivoiiM 
hare  been  so  unbecominj^  in  the  month  of  one  in  a  lower 
sphere,  when  he  accosted  a  person  fai  hi^er  rank,  as  to 
be  deemed  an  insult*  It  is  only  insoeieties,  which  time 
and  the  institution  of  regular  goTcmmcnt  hare  moulded 
into  form,  that  we  find  such  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
men  into  different  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  Tarious  rights. 

$Xn.  The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thn»^  familiarised 
and  bended  to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  submit* 
ting  to  monarehial  goTcrnment.  But  the  descriptions  of 
their  policy  and  laws,  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 
them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  dif« 
flcult  to  delineate  tlie  form  of  their  eonstitation  with  an^ 
precision.  Sometimes  they  represent  the  moi^arehs  of 
Mexico  as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  pleasure^ 
Idth  respect  to  cTcry  operation  of  the  state.  On  other 
dccasionsf  we  discover  the  traces  of  established  customs 
and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  eircumscribe  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  priTileges  of 
the  nobles^  wiiich  seem  to  be  loosed  as  barriers  against 
Its  encroachments^  This  appearance  of  inconustcney 
has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Monte«» 
euma  upon  the  Mexican  policy.  His  aspiring  ambition 
subverted  the  original  system  of  government,  and  intro* 
duced  a  pure  despotism^  He  disregarded  the  ancient 
laws,  violated  the  privileges  held  most  sacred,  and  re- 
duced his  subjects  of  every  order  to  the  level  of  slaves. 
The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the 
yoke  with  such  reluctance,  that^  from  impatience  to 
shake  it  off,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  r^hts,  many 
of  them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a 
foreign  power  against  their  domestic  o^ressor.  It  is 
not  then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma,  but  under 
the  government  tf  his  predeeessora,  that  we  can  diiMo- 
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rer  livhat  was  tibe  origiaal  form  asd  geniiu  of  Mexican 
policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the  monarehy  to  the 
ideation  of  Mootesumay  it  seems  to  ha^e  subsisted  y$iih 
little  Tarialiott.  That  body  of  ettizens,  whieh  may  bo 
distinguished  by  the  wsm»  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief 
Aod  most  respectable  9vder  in  the  state.  They  were  of 
.Tariotts  ranks>  as  has  been  already  obserred,  and  their 
Jionours  were  aeqi4red  and  (transmitted  in  different  man- 
Aers«  Their  namber  seams  to  have  bee<i  great.  Accord- 
ing to  an  aatbor  aceastomed  to  examine  with  attention 
what  he  felateg^  there  were  in  the  Mexiisan  empire  thir- 
ty of  this  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  territories 
About  a  hundred  thousand  people,  and  subordinate  to 
Uiese,  there  were,  about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  low- 
er class.  The  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Te» 
zeuoo  and  Taeuba  were  hai'dly  interiouv  in  e>^tent  to 
those  of  the  Mexican  misareb.  Each  of  these  possess- 
ed complete  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  levied  taxes 
from  their  own  vassals.  J}ttt  all  followed  the  standard 
jq{  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  a  number  of  men  in  pro- 
portion to  their  domain^  and  most  of  them  paid  tribute 
io  its  monarch  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  const  Uu- 
iion,  an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form» 
rises  to  vjew,  and  we  discern  its  three  distinguishing 
oharacteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  almost  independent 
autborfty,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  state  of 
subjection,  and  a  king  entrusted  with  the  exeeutire  powd- 
er of  the  state.  Its  spirit  and  principles  seem  to  have 
^^rated  in  the  New  World  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
aneieat«  The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extremely 
limited.  All  real  and  effective  authority  was  retained 
by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  it  only  Icit  to  the  king.  Jealous  to  excess  of 
their  own  rights,  Uacy  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant 
anxiety  againrt  the  eneroaehments  of  their  sorereigii. 
By  a  fundamentiU  law  of  the  empire,  it  was  provided 
|JuU  tlie  king  should  not  determine  eooeefnlng  any  point 
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of  genersil  imporlancey  without  the  apfprobatioii  of  a 
fiouncil  composed  of  the  prime  nobility.  Unless  he  oh- 
tained  their  consent,  be  eeald  not  engage  the  nation  in 
war,  nor  eould  he  dispose  <rfthe  most  eonsiderahle  branch 
of  the  public  revenne  at  pleasare ;  it  was  appropriated 
to  certain  pnrposcs  from  which  it  eonld  not  be  diverted 
by  the  regal  authority  alone.  In  order  to  secure  full  ef- 
fect to  those  constitutional  restraints,  the  Meiiean  no- 
bles did  not  p^mit  their  crown  to  descisnd  by  inherit- 
ance, but  disposed  of  it  by  election.  The  right  of  elec- 
tion seems  to  ha^^  been  originally  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  committed  to  six 
electors,  of  whom  the  chijefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba 
were  always  two.  From  re6[>eet  for  the  family  of  their 
mouarchs,  the  choice  fell  generally  upon  some  person 
sprung  from  it.  But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of  their 
prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually 
engaged  in  war^  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  oitlcr  of 
birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or  of  distinguished  me- 
rit were  often  preferred  to  those  who  were  nearer  the 
throne  in  direct  descent.  To  this  maxim  in  their  policy, 
the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession* 
of  able  and  warlike  prinees,  as  raised  tlieir  empire  in  a 
short  period  to  that  extraortlinary  height  of  power  which 
It  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain. 

$XIII.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  mon* 
archs  continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
exercised  with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their  authority , 
became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their  govern- 
ment augmented.  It  was  in  this  last  state  that  the  Span- 
iards beheld  it ;  and  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Mon- 
tezuma^s  court,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  his  attend- 
ants, the  order,  the  silenee,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  tliey  served  biro  ;  the  extent  of  bis  royal  mansion, 
the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  different  officers, 
and  the  ostentation  with  whioli  his  grandeur  was  dis- 
played, whenever  he  permitted  Us  subjects  to  behold 
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kim-,  seem  to  resemble  the  magoifteenee  of  the  ancient 
monarefaies  in  Asia,  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  t)ie  in- 
fiint  states  of  Ihe  New  Worid. 

§  XIV.  But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power ;  they 
manifested  It  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and  regular- 
ity with  which  they  eondueted  the  internal  administra- 
tion and  police  of  their  dominions.  Complete  jarisdic' 
tion^  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its  own  immediate 
▼assahy  was  vested  in  the  erown.  Jud^s  were  appoint- 
ed for  each  department,  and  If  we  may  rely  on  the  ac- 
eonnt  which  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and 
laws  upon  which  they  fonnded  their  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexican  em- 
pire with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity  resembling  what 
takes  plaee  in  societies  highly  civilized. 

§XV.  Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
government  was  no  less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid 
upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  and  upon 
oommodities  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets.  These  duties  were  eonsiderable,  but  not  arbi- 
trary or  unequal.  They  Were  imposed  according  to  ^s- 
tabllshed  roles,  and  each  knew  what  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden  he  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of  money  was 
unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not 
only  the  natural  productfons  of  all  the  different  provin- 
ces in  the  empire,  but  every  species  of  manufacture, 
and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in 
the  public  storehouses.  From  those  the  emperor  sup- 
plied his  nuroerons  train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his 
army  during  the  war,  with  food,  with  clothes,  aud  or- 
naments. People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  posses- 
sing Itnd  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the 
perfoi^mdhce  of  various  services.  By  their  stated  labour 
the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public  works  were  car- 
ried on,  and  the  various  houses  belonging  to  the  emper- 
or were  built  and  kept  in  impair.* 

•  Sec  Note  XXXIL  * 


§XVL  The  improved  state  of  govennneoi  among  the 
Mexicans  is  eoaspiooouSf  not  only  in  poinU  osseolial  U> 
the  being  of  a  well  ordered  sooietyy  but  in  several  regu^ 
lations  of  inferior  eonsequenee  with  respeet  to  poliee. 
The  institution  which  I  have  already  menUoaed,  of  pub* 
lie  eourierSf  stationed  at  proper  iatervals»  to  eonvey  in* 
telligenee  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other^  was 
^  reilaeiiient  in  police  not  iatrsdiieed  into  any  kingdom 
(»f  Europe  at  that  pmod.  The  struetttt*e  of  the  capital 
city  in  a  lake»  with  artificial  dykes,  and  causeways  of 
great  length,  whieh  served  as  avenues  to  it  from  diflTcr^ 
ent  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  iogenui^ 
ty  than  labour,  seem  to  have  been  an  idea  that  could 
»ot  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized  people.  The 
ri4me  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  structure  of  the 
aqueducts,  or  conduits  by  which  they  conveyed  a  stream 
of  fi'csh  water,  ft*om  a  c^oasiderable  distance,  into  the 
city,  along  one  of  the  causeways.*  The  appointment  of  a 
number  of  persons  to  clean  the  streets,  to  liglit  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  diflerent  places,  and  to  patrde  as  wateh- 
men  during  the  night,  discovers  a  degree  of  attentioa 
which  even  polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

§  XYIL  The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts^ 
is  considered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  superior 
refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spanish  authors,  de-* 
scribe  thiff  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the  most 
eelebrated  European  artists  could  not  surpass  or  even 
equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of  workmanship. 
They  represented  men^  animals,  and  other  objects,  by 
such  a  disposition  of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said 
to  have  produced  all  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
to  have  imiteted  nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their 
om^m^nts  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  described  te  be 
of  a  fabric  no  less  curioas.  But  in  forming  aay  idea^ 
from  general  descriptions,  ooaccming  the  state  of  arts' 
among  Batioas  jmperfbctly  poUshrds  we  are  extremely 

•  See  Note  XXXIII. 
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ready  to  err.  lo  examiDiDg  the  works  of  people  whose 
ftdvanees  in  imprOTemeDt  are  nearly  the  same  with  oar 
owH^  we  view  tliem  with  a  critical  and  often  with  a 
jealous  eye.  WhereaSf  when  conseious  of  our  own  su- 
periority, we  survey  the  arts  of  nations  comparatively 
rude,  we  are  astonished  at  works  executed  by  them  un- 
der such  manifest  disadvantages^  and,  in  the  warmth  of 
our  admiration,  are  apt  to  represent  them  as  produc- 
tions more  finished  than  they  really  are.  To  the  influ- 
ence of  this  illusion,  without  supposing  any  intention  to 
deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exaggeration  of  some  Span- 
ish authors^  in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts* 

It  is  not  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  consider- 
ing such  specimens  of  their  arts  as  are  still  preserved, 
that  we  must  decide  concerning  their  degree  of  merit. 
As  the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charles  V.  the  most 
curious  productions  of  the  Mexican  artisans,  which  were 
collected  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  first  pillaged  the 
empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair,  the  remains 
of  their  ingenuity  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Peruvians.  Whether  any  of  their  works  with  feathers, 
in  imitation  of  painting,  be  still  extant  in  Spain,  I  have 
not  learned  ;  but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  eommoa 
life,  are  deposited  in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural 
and  artificial  productions,  lately  opened  by  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  I  am  informed  by  persons  on  whose  judg- 
ment and  taste  I  can  rely,  that  these  boasted  efforts  of 
their  art  are  uncouth  representations  of  common  objects, 
or  very  coarso  images  of  the  human  and  some  other 
forms,  destitute  of  grace  and  propriety.*  The  justness 
of  these  cbservations  is  confirmed  by  inspecting  the  wood- 
en prints  and  ci^per-platet  of  their  paintings,  which 
have  been  published  by  various  authors.  In  them  every 
figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every 
repreteslatioB  of  inaniBAted  iatai«»  is  extremelly  rude 
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and  awkward.*  The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stilT  and 
imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant.  The  serawls  of 
ehildren  delineate  objects  almost  as  accurately. 

*  As  a  spedmen  of  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  M.  Clavigero 
makes  his  strictures  upon  my  History  of  America,  I  shall  pub- 
lish his  remarks  iipon  this  passage.    «  Thus  fsir  Robertson  ;  to 
«*  whom  we  answer,  first,    That  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
**  that  those  rude  works  were  really  Mexican ;  secondly.  That 
«  neither  do  we  know  whether  those  persons  in  whose  judgment 
«  he  confides,  may  be  persons  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  because  we 
^  have  observed  that  Robertson  trusts  frequently  to  the  tesdmo* 
« ny  of  Gage,  Correal,  Ibagncz,  and  other  such  authors,  who 
«are  entirely  undeserving  of  credit;  thirdly,  It  is  more  proba- 
«  ble  that  the  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  those  intelligent  judg* 
*«  cs  to  be  certainly  Oriental,  arc  really  Mexican."  Vol.  II.  391. 
When  an  author,  not  entirely  destitute  of  integrity  or  discern- 
ment, and  who  has  some  solicitude  about  his  own  character, 
asserts  that  he  received  his  information  concerning  any  parti-t 
cular  point  from  persons  ^  on  whose  judgmient  and  taste  he  can 
rely,"    a  very  slender  degree  of  candour,   <»ie  should  think, 
might  induce  the  reader  to  believe  that  he  does  not  endeavout 
to  impose  upon  the  public  by  an  appeal  to  testimony  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit.    My  information  concerning  the  Mexican 
works  of  art  which  are  deposited  in  the  King  of  Spain's  cabinet* 
was  received  from  the  late  Lord  Grantham,  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary from  the  court  oi  London  to  that  of  Madrid,  and  from 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  embassy ;  and  it  was 
upon  their  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  annour,  men. 
tioned  in  the  note,  to  be  of  Oriental  fabric.     As  they  were  both 
at  Madrid  in  their  public  character  when  the  first  edition  of  the 
History  of  America  was  published,   I  thought  it  improper  al 
that  time  to  mention  their  names.     Did  their  decision  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  testimony  concerning  a  pomt  of 
fact,  stand  in  need  of  confirmation,  I  might  produce  the  evi-» 
dence  of  an  btelligent  traveller,  who,  in  describing  the  royal 
cabinet  of  Madrid,   takes  notice  that  it  contains  ^  specimens  of 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  utensils,    vases,  etc.   in  earthen-ware, 
wretched  both  in  taste  and  execution."  Dillon's  Travels  through 
Spain,  p.  77.     As  Gage  composed  his  Survey  of  JSTew  Sfiain 
with  all  the  zeal  and  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  I  have  paid 
little  regard  to  his  testimony  with  respect  to  points  relating  to 
religion.    But  as  he  l^esided  m  several  provinces  in  New  Spain, 
which  tiravellers  seldom  visitj;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  observed 
their  manners  and  laws  with  an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  his  information  with  respect  to  mattery  where  religi- 
ous opmiofn  coukl  hare  tittle  influence.    Correal  I  have  seldom 
<)Uoted,  and  never  rested  upon  his  evidence  alone.    The  station 
in  which  Ibagnez  was  employed  in  Ameriea,  as  well  as  the  credit 
giren  to  his  veracity  by  printing  his  Regno  Jfesuitico  among  the 


Jt^iiqweTer  Uw  the  Alfexiean  paipUiigs  may  be  nmk- 
edy  i«Fhen  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  veiry  diflfer- 
ent  st^oii  belongs  to  tbem^  when  eonsidered  as  the  re* 
eords  of  their  eountry^  as  htstorieal  monuments  of  itt 
poli&y  md  transactions^  und  they  become  eurious  9^ 
well  as  interesting  objects  of  attention.  The  noblest 
fmd  niost  beneAoial  indention  of  whic|i  human  ingenuity 
•an  boasA>  is  tha;t  pf  writing.  But  the  first  essays  of 
this  art»  whioh  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to 
tbe  improTement  of  the  species^  were  very  rude,  and  it 
fi4yaii«ed  towards  perfection  slowly,  and  by  a  gradual 
progression.  When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame^  wish** 
ad  to  transmit  some  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  suQ- 
eof ding  nges  ^  when  the  gratitude  of  a  people  to  their 
aotereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  aceonutof 
liift  bcpefieent  deeds  to  posterity;  the  first  method  of 
Mcoivplishiag  thie,  which  seems  to  have  oecurred  to 
tJMbmft  was  to  delineate,  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
figttt^s  vei^esenting  iim  action  of  which  they  were  soli- 
Mtois  to  presnrfe  the  memory.  Of  this,  wbich  bat  to- 
ff  fNToperly  been  called  fietnttC'-writing,  we  findtraeei 
MKMig  soHM^  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  America* 
When  a  kader  returns  from  the  fields  he  strips  a  tree 
nf  its  bark,  and  with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  somic 
nneotUh.  Hgures  which  represent  the  order  of  his  march, 
Die  number  of  his  followers^  the  enemy  wh^m  he  nt- 
i$ittlktA^  the  scalps  and  captives  which  be  brought  hora^. 
To  tbasn  sin^^  amials  he  trusts  for  renown^  and  SQoth^ 
Jifanself  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  shall  receiva 
ptnise  firoin  the  warrioprs  of  futiira  times. 

CMBpared  with  tiN^  awkward  essays  of  their  savage 
Miinli7«ett,  the  paintings  of  the  Idtcxieaas  may  be  con* 
aUcred  as  irwks  of  eompo«ition  and  design.  They  were 
Mt  anqnniiHedy  it  is  true,  with  any  i^ber  niethod  of  rc- 
nardi«9t?ansMtjon8,  tlian  that  of  delioeaiing  tiio  objects 

Uree  QoHectkui  of  documents  published  (as  I  believe  by  autho* 
rity)  at  Madrid,  A.  D,  1/67,  justifies  mc  for  appealmgto  his 
SMithc^ty^ 
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which  (hej  widied  to  represent  Bat  they  could  exUbk 
a  more  complex  series  of  eTcnts  in  progressive  order^ 
and  describe^  by  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  oe- 
eurrenees  of  a  king's  reign  from  hb  accession  to  his 
death ;  the  progress  of  an  infiuilf s  edneatioa  from  its 
birth  nntH  it  attains  to  the  years  of  maturity ;  the  dif^ 
ferent  recompenses  and  marks  of  dbtinction  conferred 
upon  irarriors,  in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they 
had  performed.  Some  singular  specimens  of  this  pic- 
ture-writing haYc  been  preserved,  whioh  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art  brouj^ 
from  the  New  World.  The  most  T^uable  of  these  was 
tmblished  by  Purchas  in  sixty-six  plates.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  second  is 
a  tribute-roll,  representing  what  each  conquered  town 
paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  third  is  a  code  of 
their  institutions,  domestic,  politicr.l,  and  military.  An- 
other specimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  published 
in  tiiirty-two  plates,  by  the  present  arehbishop  of  Tole- 
do. To  both  are  annexed  a  full  explanation  of  what  the 
figures  were  intended  to  represent,  which  was  obtained 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquainted  with  their 
own  arts.  The  style  of  painting  in  all  these  is  the  same. 
'Tliey  represent  things  not  words.  They  exhibit  images 
to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understanding.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  earliest  and  roost  imper- 
fect essays  of  men  in  their  progress  towards  discovering 
ibe  art  of  writing.  The  defbcts  in  this  mode  of  reeoid^ 
ing  transaction^  must  have  been  eu4y  felt*  To  pai^t 
every  occurrence  was,  from  its  nature,  a  rt^  tedions 
i^ration ;  and  as  affairs  becMie  more  eomplteatedt  a«d 
events  multiplied  in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have 
sweDed  to  an  enormom  bulk.  Berides  this^  no  okjeets 
rouM  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense ;  tker  eoneeptioM 
of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  ftrm,  .and  as  long  as  ^e- 
ture- writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  tiiese,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  imperfect  art.     The  necessity  of  m^ 


froiiiig  it  must  htre  roused  atd  •hsifened  iweiitiosy 


ud  the  kamaii  mind  holdisg  tbe  lane  eourMi  in  the 
New  World  a»  Jn  the  OU,  might  hare  adTaMed  hy  the 
same  sueeeisire  steps,  irst  from  aa  aetaal  pietare  to 
the  piaifi  hiWogljrphie ;  aext,  to  the  aUegorical  symbol  ^ 
then  to  the  arbitrary  eharaeter ;  untiU  i^  lengthy  an  al- 
phabet of  letters  vas  diseovered,  eapaUe  of  expressing 
a8  the  yarioiis  eambinations  of  sonnd  emidoyed  in  qpeoehf 
Jxk  the  paintings  of  the  Mea^ieansy  we  aeeordingly  per- 
oeiYe^  thttt  this  progress  was  b^nn  among  theou  Upon 
an  attentive  inspeetion  of  the  ^ates,  which  I  have  men- 
iionedy  we  may  observe  some  approach  to  the  plain  or 
sknple  him^lyphid^  where  some  principal  part  or  eir- 
enmstanee  in  the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole. 
In  the  annals  of  their  king^  published  by  Purchas,  the 
towns  confnered  by  each  are  uniformly  represented  in 
the  same  manner  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a  house }  but 
Jo  order  to  point  out  the  particular  towns  which  submit- 
ted to  their  victorious  arms,  peculiar  emblems,  some- 
tiipes  natural  objects^  and  sometimes  artificial  figures^^ 
^e  en^kg^.  In  the  tribute-roll  published  by  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Toledo,  the  house>  which  was  properly  the 
Hieture  of  tiie  town,  is  omUted  and  the  emblem  alone  is 
eoqd^d  to  rq^esent  it.  The  Meiicans  seem  even  to 
Ipave  made  some  advances  beyond  this,  towards  the  use 
9i  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.  In  or- 
der to  describe  a  monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  domin- 
ions by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  tai^get  omamonted 
with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him  and  those  towns 
which  he  subdued.  But  it  is  only  in  one  instance^  the 
notation  of  numbers^  that  we  discern  ^ny  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  ^rm«  The  Mexican 
pdnters  had  invented  artificial  m|i^ks,  or  signs  of  coii- 
vmtunh  for  this  purpose.  By  means  of  these,  they  com- 
puted the  years  of  their  hiogs^  reigns,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  tribntc^tobe  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.  The- 
figure  <^  a  cirele  represented  a  unit,  and  in  small  num« 
herh  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating  it«  Larger 


BmbO^^tt^  expt^s^dby  a  peouttmr  iiiark»  and  ttey 
iMid  suck  as  den«<«d  all  integral  aumbers,  f  rmn  twenty 
tb  eight  tiMrasand.  The  sbort  duratieR  of  their  emffne 
presented  the  Mesdeaas  from  adraaeing  fhrtherteto  "Ant, 
long  eonrse  whieh  eondnots  men  from  the  labour  of  de- 
lineating real  objects,  to  tbe  implicit;  and  ease  of  al» 
phabetie  writing.  Hieir  reeords,  notwiAstaiMiag  some 
dawn  of  «aeh  ideas  as  might  Imve  led  to  a  vamvt  perfeet 
style,  ean  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  tpecioa  of 
picture* writingt  so  far  improved  as  to  mmrk  tiieir  tape- 
riority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  Amertoa  ^  but  t^  so 
defective  as  to  prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  Ikr 
beyond  the  first  stage  in  that  progress  wMeh  mast  bo 
completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  poi* 
ished  nations.* 

^XVin.  Their  mode  of.  computing  time  maybe  eon- 
gidered  as  a  more  deeisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in 
improvement.  They  divided  their  year  into  eighteen 
moaAs,  each  consisting  of  twenty  days,  amounting  ia 
aH  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  observed  that 
the  course  of  the  sun  was  not  completed  in  that  time, 
they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These,  which  were 
,  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed  ewptmumentry  or 
wa$te  ;  and  as  they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work 
was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite  performed  on  them ;  tlioy 
were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and  pastime.  This  near 
approach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof 
that  the  Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  attention  upon  in- 
quiries and  speculations,  to  whieh  men  in  a  very  rude 
state  never  turn  their  thou^ts.t 

$  XIX.  Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the 
ihanners  and  poHcyof  the  Mexicans,  whieh  exhibit  them 

♦  See  Note  XXXV. 

t  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  every  other 
particular  relating  to  thehr  chronology,  have  been  considerably 
ohicidatcd  hj  M-  Clavigero,  Vol.  L  388 ;  Vol.  II.  22S,  dc 
The  observations  asMi  theories  <^  the  Mexicans  concerning  those 
subjects  discover  a  greater  progress  in  speculative  science  than 
we  find  among  any  other  people  in  the  New  Wortd, 


lb  view  at  a  people  con^erably  refilled.  But  from 
oAer  olreQmdtaBeeBf  one  h  npt  to  suspeet  ttiat  their 
eiHuraeler»  and  many  of  tfieh*  iastitiitfons,  did  not  dHTer 
^atlf  f  i^m  tkoto  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America* 
^XX.  Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them»  the  Mexi- 
4MHH  were  ineessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motiTes 
whieh  prompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to  have  been  the 
Aime.  They  fonght^  la  order  to  gratiff  their  Tengeaner » 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies*  In  battles  they 
irere  ehlefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners^  and  it  was  by 
tke  nnmber  of  these  thiAt  they  estimated  the  glory  of 
vietory.  No  oaptive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared*  AH 
Were  saerificed  without  meriey,  and  their  flesh  devoured 
with  the  same  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  8ti-» 
▼ages.  Oh  some  occasions  it  rose  to  even  wiMer  excesses. 
Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  unhappy  victims^  and  danced  about  the 
streets,  boasting  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over 
their  enemies.  Even  in  their  civil  institutions  we  disco* 
▼ef  traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  Avhich  their  sys- 
tem of  war  inspii^ed.  The  four  chief  counsellors  of  the 
empire  were  distinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have 
been  assumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in  blood.^ 
Wiis  ferocity  of  character  prevailed  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  New  Spain.  The  TIascalans,  the  people  of  Mc- 
ehoaean,  and  other  states  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans, 
delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated  their  prisoners  with 
the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  mankind  combine  in 
social  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws 
and  regular  policy,  their  manners  soften,  sentiments  of 
humanity  arise,  and  the  rigiits  of  the  species  come  to  be 
understood.  The  fierceness  of  war  abates,  and  even 
while  engaged  in  hostility,  men  remember  what  tbey 
owe  to  one  another.  The  savage  fights  to  destroy,  the 
citizen  to  conquer.  The  former  neither  pities  nor  spares^ 
the  latter  has  acquired  sensibility  which  tempers  his 

♦  See  Note  XXXVI. 
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rgge.  To  flifo  BensibUlty  fhe  MexiMuis  seeni  to  h»fe 
been  perfeet  ttrangersy  and  among  them  war  was  6arrt«- 
ed  on  with  so  mnoh  of  its  original  barbarity,  that  w» 
cannot  but  suspect  their  degree  of  eivUitttioB  to  hare 
been  rery  imperfect. 

$  XXI.  Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than, 
those  of  the  most  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any 
distinguished  personage,  especially  of  the  Emperor,  a 
oertain  number  of  his  att^idants  were  diosen  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  gtiier  world ;  and  those  unfbrtunate  vie* 
tims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the 
same  tomb. 

^XXII.  Though  their  agrieulture  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  tl|e  roving  tribes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  sullied  them  with 
such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in  eSbrts 
of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have 
been  struck  with  any  superiority  of  the  Mexicans  over, 
the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily  vigour.  Both,  ac- 
cording to  their  observation,  were  of  such  a  feeble  frame 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  strength  of 
one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  several  Indians.  This 
they  imputed  to  their  scanty  diet,  on  poor  fare,  suffici- 
ent to  preserve  life,  but  not  to  give  firmness  to  the  con- 
stitution. Such  a  remark  could  hardly  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  any  people  furnished  plentifully  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  difieuliy  which  Cortes  found 
in  procuring  subsistence  tw  his  small  body  of  soldiers^ 
who  were  often  eonstUned  to  live  on  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth,  seems  to  eonflrm  the  remarl^ 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the 
state  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire. 

$  XXIIL  A  practice  that  was  universul  in  New  Spain 
iq^ears  to  &vour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican  womea 
gave  suck  to  their  children  for  several  years,  and  during 
that  time  they  did  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands.  Tbia 
precaution  against  a  burdensome  increase  of  progeny^ 
though  necessary^  as  I  have  alrea^  observed^  among 


sava^s,  irho>  from  the  httdftliip*  of  tiMffar  eeniitioBy 
and  the  precarionsness  (tf  their  snbftisteneey  Ihid  it  im- 
possible to  rear  a  mimeretts  family^  can  hardly  be  mtp* 
posed  to  hare  eontinued  among  a  peo^  irho  lived  at 
ease  and  In  abondanee* 

$  XXIY.  The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexiean  enpire^  which 
has  been  eonsideredy  and  with  jnstieey  as  the  nest  deci- 
sive proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regulap  govera- 
ment  and  policey  Is  one  of  those  faels  in  the  history  oi 
the  New  World  which  seems  to  lunre  been  admitted  with- 
out due  examiaation  or  sufficient  evideBce.  The  Span- 
ish historians^  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour  of  their 
eonntrymeny  are  aeenstomed  to  represent  the  dominiop 
of  Montezuma  as  stretehing  over  all  the  provinces  of 
New  Spain  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 
But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  eountry  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Otomka,  a  fierce  uncivilised  peoj^,  who 
oeem  to  have  been  the  residue  of  the  original  InhabitaBts. 
The  provinces  toward  the  north  and  west  of  Mexico  were 
oecufned  by  the  Chkhtmeeas,  and  othei;tribes  of  hunters. 
None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican  mmmrch  as  their 
superior.  Even  in  the  interiour  and  more  level  coui^tryt 
there  were  several  cities  aid  provinees  which  had  never 
submitted  to  the  Mexiean  yoke.  Tlaseala,  though  oidy 
twenty-one  leagues  from  the  ca^tid  of  the  empire,  was 
an  independent  and  hostile  republic.  Cbolula,  though 
still  nearer,  had  been  sulgeeted  only  a  short  time  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaea,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  a 
separate  state,  govenied  by  its  own  laws.  Mechoacaiif 
the  frontier  9i  which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of 
Mexico,  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  reinarHi^>le  for  its 
implacahlc  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name.  By  these  hos- 
tile powers  the  Mexiean  empire  was  eircumseribed  on 
every,  fuarter,  and  the  high  id^M  which  we  are  apt  to 
form  oCrit  frmn  the  deseriptjion  of  the  Spanish  historic 
ansy  diould  be  coi^derably  moderated. 
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f  iP^y«  In  co0B«qneM9  9f  this  iiid«peiidf»ee  of  mM^ 
t^l  states  in  New  Spkia  upon  the  3f exiean  empire^  thera 
was  not  any  eonsidmihle  iBtereourse  between  iU  rarioi^t 
froviaets*  Even  in  the  ioteriour  eountjcy  not  far  dis-^ 
tant  from  the  capital}  there  seem  to  hare  been  no  road% 
to  faieiUlate  the  eommunieation  of  one  distriet  with  ano- 
ther ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  alienated  to  pene** 
tmte  into  its  seyej^  proYinoeSy  thej  had  to  open  their 
tMij  threugh  forests  and  oiarshes*  Cortex  in  hi»  adr 
ventarotts  maroh  from  Mexieo  to  Honduras  in  ±k%Bf  met 
with  ohstructiona^  and  endured  hardshipst  little  inftrioi; 
to  those  with  whiehhe  must  have  struggled  in  the  most  im^ 
tiviliaaed  regions  of  America*  In  some  ^a^ies  he  eould 
hardly  foree  a  passage  through  imperivjeas  woodsy  and 
plains  oTerflowed  with  water*  In  others  he  f^und  «e  Uttte 
fmItiwt]on»  that  his  troops  were  f reqaentlj  in  dwger  o( 
peiisbing  by  famine*  Sueh  iaeU  correspond  ill  Idthtbe 
pompons  desoriptton  whieh  the  Spanish  writers  giie  of 
Mexiean  poliee  and  industry,  and  eonvey  an  idea  of  n 
country  nearly  simitar  to  that  po^essed  by  the*  Indian 
tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a  trading  or 
a  war  path,  as  they  i^e  eaUed  in  North  Amerioaf  led 
from  one  settlement  to  anpotfaer,  but  generaUy  there  141- 
peared  no  sign  of  any  estaUisked  eommnnel^ionv  few 
marks  of  industi*y,  andftwer  monuments  of  art. 

9  XXVI.  A  pk-oof  of  this  imperfbetion  in  thc^  oomi- 
ni^wial  intereonrse  no  lesa  strHdng,  u  tlMr  wwntof  moi- 
n^,  or  some  nniversai  standnrd  by  which  to  cultmafe 
the  value  of  eommodMesi.  The  diseorery  of  this  is  among 
tlie  step»  of  greatest  oonsoqunnee  in  tho  prog^ees  of  m^ 
tionsi  Until  it  baa  been  mndOy  all  their  tmnsaetiods 
must  be  so^  awkward)  so  operoee,  and  sa  Umited^  that 
we  may  bolAy  pronounee  that  thcgr  have  adTamod  bat  a 
little  wi^  in^  theft*  eareer»  The  irnimtiitimn  of  looh  a  < 
ttiereial  standard  is  of  sueh  h|gli  aatifalty  in  earl 
phere,  and  vines  so  Heup  beywd  the  ei»  of  anltbeatio  his* 
tory,  as  to  ^fffeut  9imo9i  eoeval  vMk  tb»  eidilenoa  of 
soeiety.    The  precious  metals  seekn  to  hare  been  early 
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employed  for  ttiis  pai^[iose,  and  frovi  liidir  permahont 
Vnlae^  ibeir  divkibllity,  and  tnany  other  qualities^  thoy 
are  bettei^  adapted  to  scrre  as  a  eommoa  irtaadatd  thatt 
any  othet  sobstaaee  of  ivhieii  nalnfe  has  giroa  as  tli# 
•omntand*  Bat  in  the  New  ¥rorid>  where  these  meMn 
ahoond  most^  this  nse  of  t^m  was  not  kimwiii  The  ex- 
ig^eies  of  rude  tribes^  oi*  of  mooapshies  imperfiMtly 
oiylhzed,  did  not  call  finr  it^  All  their  eoaimereial  ia- 
teroourse  was  earHed  on  by  barter>  and  their  IgdoMned 
of  any  eommon  staadard  by  whieh  to  fioilitate  that  ex- 
ahange  "of  eommodities  whieh  eontribntes  so  mnoh  to^ 
wards  the  comfoft  of  life*  may  be  jasUy  iftentioned  as 
an  eridenee  of  the  infant  state  of  their  poliey.  Bnt  eTon 
in  the  New  Worid  the  inMnTMieneo  of  wanting  soaai^ 
general  instrament  of  eenliiieree  began  to  be  felt)  and 
some  effbrts  were  nade  towards  supplying  that  defeet« 
The  MexieanS)  amoag  whom  the  number  aod  greatnes* 
of  their  eities  ga^e  rise  to  a  more  eiUended  Oommerdi^ 
than  in  any  odier  part  of  Ameriea*  had  begun  to  em- 
|doy  a  oommon  standard  of  vhlue^  whi^h  rendcMd  sn»l« 
ler  transaetioos  moeh  more  easy^  As  ehoeolate  was  th<i 
fiKVourite  Mnk  of  persons  in  t^etj  rank  of  life,  the  nats 
or  almonds  of  eoeoa*  of  which  it  is  eomposedf  were  of 
saeii  universal  eonsumptlon^  that,  in  their  stated  marki^ 
ets^  these  were  wWingly  ree^ired  in  return  fbr  eommo^ 
dities  of  sflmll  priee«  Thus  they  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  instrument  of  eommeree,  and  the  yalue  of  what 
one  wished  to  dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the  numbef 
of  nuts  at  the  eoeoa,  which  he  might  expeet  in  exchange 
Ibr  it.  Tills  seems  to  be  the  utmost  length  which  the 
Americans  had  advanced  towi^s  the  dtscoycry  of  any 
espedlettt  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.  And  if  the 
want  oT  it  is  to  be  held>  on  one  hand>  as  a  proof  of  thefr 
barbarity,  this  expedient  for  supplying  that  want,  sb^M 
bo  admitted,  on  llie  oOer^  as  an  evidence  no  less  satt^ 
faring*  of  some  pi^ogress  which  the  Mexicans  had  madif 
in  refinement  and  eiviltzation,  beyond  the  savage  trih«^ 
around  them^ 

TOl.  TU  SO 


^  XX  Vn.  In  flaeh  a  rode  state  were  many  fA  tlie  Mex« 
km  provinces  when  irst  Tisited  hy  their  eonqiierors« 
]^ven  their  cities^  extensive  and  populons  as  tlne^  were^ 
seem  more  lit  to  be  the  h«bitatioB  of  men  just  emerging 
from  barbarity^  than  the  resideneo  of  a  polished  peo^* 
Tlie  description  ef  TIaseala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an 
Indian  village.  A  number  of  low  straggling  hatSf  seat- 
tered  about  irregularly^  according  to  the  caprice  of  each 
proprietor^  built  with  turf  and  stone,  and  thiUohed  with 
teeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a 
door,  so  low  iluU;  it  could  not  be  entered  u^ght  la 
Mexico^  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  sitnatioUf 
the  disposition  of  the  hot^es  was  more  orderly,  the 
structure  of  the  greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor 
does  the  fabric  of  their  tenq^les,  and  oth^  public  edifices* 
^^pear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the  high 
pmis^s  bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors. 
jLs  far  as  <Mie  can  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaecu* 
rate  descripticps,  the  great  ten^e  of  Mexico,  the  most 
Csmous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
magnificent  building,  raised  to  such  a  hei|^t,  that  the 
ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and  fourtees 
stepSf  was  a  solid  mass  of  ewth  of  a  square  fbrm,  fiiced 
j^artly  with  stone.  Its  base  on  leach  side  extended  nine* 
ty  feett  and  deereasing  gradually  as  it  advanced .  in 
hd^t,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty 
fe^  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of  the  deity,  and  two 
idtarson  ifhieh  the  victims  were  sacrificed^  All  the 
otlMr  eelebrated  tem^s  of  New  Spain  exaotly  resem- 
bled that  of  Mexico.*  Such  structures  -convey  no  high 
idea  of  progress  in  art  and  ingenuity  $  and  one  ean  hard-, 
ly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  sinqile  could  have 
oecnnfcd  to  a  nation  in  its  first  efforts  towards  erecting, 
an;  great  work. 

$  XXYIIL  Greater  skiU  and  ingenuity  were  display- 
eiV  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  historians,  in  tke^ 
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bouses  of  tlie  etnperor  and  in  those  of  the  principal  no* 
bility.  There^  some  elegance  of  design  Has  yi»ible,  and 
a  eomroodious  arranglenient  of  the  apartments  was  at- 
tended to.  But  if  buildings  corresponding  to  such  de« 
scriptions  bad  eter  existed,  in  the  Mexican  cities^  it  is 
profiaMe  that  some  remains  of  them  would  still  be  yisi- 
ble.  From  the  manner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the 
siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed  easily  account  for  tho 
total  destruction  of  wbaterer  had  any  ajq^arance  of 
splendour  in  that  eapitaL  But  as  only  two  centuries  and 
a  half  hare  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  it 
seems  altogether  incredible  that  in  a  period  so  shorty 
every  ye^tutre  of  this  boasted  elegance  and  grandenr 
should  have  disappeared;  and  that  in  the  other  cities, 
pai'ticQlarly  in  those  which  did  not  sulTer  by  the  destruc* 
tiTc  hand  of  the  conquerors,  there  are  any  ruins  whitili 
can  be  considered  as  monuments  of  their  ancient  magni> 
flcencc. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  am 
buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  Aan  common 
dwelling-houses.  Such  as  are  destined  for  holding  thm 
council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  all  assemble  on  ocea-^ 
sions  of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  edifice^ 
when  compared  with  the  rest»  As  among  the  Mexicasa 
tiie  distinction  of  ranks  was  established,  and  propertjr 
was  unequally  divided,  the  number  of  distinguislied  sttac- 
turcs  in  their  towns  would  of  course  be  greater  than  ia 
other  parts  of  America.  But  these  seem  not  to  have 
been  either  so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  the  pom^ 
pons  q^thets  which  some  Spanish  authcHrs  ^n^oy  in  do- 
seribiagthem.  It  is  probable  that,  though  mor^  omav 
mented,  and  boitt  on  a  larger  scale,  Aey  were  erected 
widi  the  same  slight  materials  whiok  the  lagans  eni- 
ployed  in  their  common  buildings,*  and  tinie>  in  a  spate 
much  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may  hav^ 
twept  nway  aUmmiittt  of  ibem^^ 
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TwiA  this  enumeratioD  of  lkcts»  it  seemti  upon  ike 
mhoUt  to  be  evidentt  tiuit  the  state  of  soeiety  io  Meneo 
was  considerably  ad?aiiced  beyond  that  of  the  saTago 
tribea  whjeh  we  have  del|ne|ited.    Bat  it  is  no  less  mani- 
ttsU  4iat  with  respect  to  many  partienlarsy  the  Spanish 
fieeoonts  of  their  progfess  iippear  to  be  highly  embell* 
ished*     There  is  not  a  more  frequent  or  a  more  fertile 
Bonree  of  deception  in  describing  the  manners  and  arts 
of  savage  nattens^  or  of  «iieh  fis  are  imperfectly  civilized^ 
than  that  of  applying  to  them  the  toames  and  phrases 
appftypriated  to  the  institutions  and  reinements  of  po- 
lished )ife.     Wheii  the  leader  of  a  small  tribe,  or  the 
head  of  a  rude  community»  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
king  or  emperort  the  place  of^-  his  residence  can  receire 
90  other  mime  but  that  of  his  palace ;  and  whatever  his 
attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  court.     Un- 
4mr  such  appellations  they  acquire,   in  our  estimation^ 
an  importance  and  dignity  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.    The  illusion  spreads,  and  giving  a  false  colour 
to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  so 
much  earried  away  with  the  resemblance,    that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  discern  objects  as  they  really  are« 
The  S^niards,  when  they  first  touched  on  the  Mexican 
eoast,  were  so  much  struek  with  the  appearance  of  at- 
tainments in  poKey  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they  were  hither^ 
to  aequainted^  that  they  fimeied  they  had  at  length  dis- 
eovered  a  civtUased  people  in  the  New  World.     This 
eomporfioa  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  their  nn- 
onltivated  neighbours,  they  appear  to  have  kept  constant- 
ly in  view,  and  observing  with  admiration  many  thlaga 
whlefa  marked  the  pre-emfnenee  of  the  former,  they  em« 
ploy  in  desoribing  their  impeffbet  poU^  and  infant  ai^^ 
Budi  terms  m  ate  apfdicalife  to  the  inttttntions  of  men 
Air  beyond  them  in  improveoMit.    Bvtti  Hiete  eireum* 
stances  ooneur  in  ^trfMtthig  ftom  the  credit  due  to  the 
descriptions  of  Moxioan  mannef*s  by  the  early  Spanish 
writers.    9y  drawing  a  parallel  beti^en  them  and  thoso 
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0f  poi^  «o  nmk  1cm  omlisdU  tl^y  inted  their  ^ws 
ideas  tM  Jii^.  By  their  mode  of  desoribing  them^  thej 
eoitfttgned  ideas  to  others  ao  less  exalted  above  truth. 
Xattw  wnilers  luvre  adopted  the  at)^  ^  origiaal  histo- 
riansy  aad  improYed  afton  it.  The  eeloars  ivith  whieh 
De  Soils  delineates  the  ehameter  aad  deseribes  the  ae«- 
tioiis  of  MoBtezama^  the  spleadmr  of  his  eourt^  the  laws 
aad  poUey  of  his  eia|Hre>  are  the  saaie  that  he  must 
have  employed  in  exhibitiBg  to  view  the  mooareh  and 
institotioos  of  a  highly  polished  people. 

But  though  we  may  adaiity  that  the  warm  imagijia* 
tion  of  the  S^paoish  writers  has  added  some  embellish* 
meat  to  their  deseripUonSjt  thb  will  not  justify  the  deci- 
sive and  peremptory  tone^  with,  whieh  several  authors  pro* 
nouaee  all  their  aeeouats  of  the  Mexioan  power^  poliey^ 
and  laws,  to  be  the  fiettoas  of  men  who  wished  to  de* 
eeive,   or  who  deiigfated  in  the  marvelloas.    There  are 
ffew  historieal  &ets  that  ean  be  aseertained  by  evidence 
more  unezeeptiottafaley  than  may  be  produced  in  support 
€t  the  material  articles^  ia  the  deseription  of  the  Mexi- 
can eonstitation  and  manners.     Eye  witnesses  relate 
what  they  teheld.     Men  who  had  resided  among  the 
Mexieaas,  both  before  and  alter  the  conquest,  describe 
institutions  and  customs  which  were  familiar  to  tkem^ 
P^sons  of  professions  so  different  that  objects  must 
have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every 
vmous  aspect ;  soldiers,  priests,  and  lawyers,  all  con- 
ear  in  their  testimony.    Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impose 
upon  his  sovereign,   by  exhibiting  to  him  a  picture  of 
imagiaary  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  riv^ 
who  were  qurilfied  to  detect  his  deceit,  and  who  would 
have  rejoiced  ia  exposing  it.    But  a<»sording  to  the  just 
remaric  of  an  author,   whose  ingenuity  has  illustrated, 
and  whose  eloquence  has  adorned  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ca, this-  sappositioo  i^  in  itself  as  improbable,  as  the  at* 
tempt  would  hare  beea  aadacious.    Who  among  the  dcs« 
troyors  of  this  p^at  empire  was  so  enlif^teoed  by  sci- 
mHOt  or  so  attentive  to  the  progress  and  t^^miUions  of 
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mem  in  soeial  life,  as  te  frame  a  fittkiain  ^fttem  of  po<* 
liey  90  well  eombined  aad  ••  consistetity  as  that  which 
tkiey  ddiaeaie,  in  their  aec^aatft  of  the  Mexieaa  goTenn- 
meat  7  THiere  eould  they  Jm^e  honoweA  the  idea  of 
many  institutions  in  legislation  and  poliee»  to  whiobt  ttt 
that  period^  there  was  notliiag  parallel  in  the  nationk 
with  whieh  they  were  aeqaainted  ?  There  was  not,  at  tlie 
beginmag  of  the  sixteenth  eMitury,  a  regular  estabKsli^ 
ment  of  posts  for  oonveying  inteUlgesee  to  the  sovereign 
of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  same  observation  will 
i^ply  to  what  the  Spaaiarda  relate,  with  respeet  to  the 
structure  of  the  oily  of  Mexieo,  the  regulations  concern* 
iag  its  poliee,  and  Tarious  laws  established  for  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice,  or  scouring  the  happiness  of  the 
community.  WhocTer  is  aeeustomed  to  eonten^late  the 
progress  of  nations,  will  often,  at  Tcry  cariy  stages  of  it, 
diseoTcr  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of  those  ider 
as,  which  gives  rise  to  institutions  that  are  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  its  most  advanced  period*  Even  in  a 
state  as  imperfectly  polished  as  the  Meidean  empire, 
the  happy  genius  of  some  sagacious  observer,  excited  oa 
aided  by  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  may  liave  iatra? 
duced  institutions  which  are  seldom  found  but  in  socia* 
ties  highly  refined.  But  it  js  almost  impossible  that  the 
illiterate  conquerors  of  the  New  World  sboaM  have 
formed  in  any  one  instance  a  conception  of  oustoms  and 
laws,  beyond  the  standard  of  inqurovement  in  4heir  own 
age  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  had  been  capable  of  UiiSf 
wrhat  inducement  had  those  by  whom  he  waa  superseded 
to  continue  the  deception?  Why  should  Corita,  or  Mo* 
tolinea,  or  Aeosta,  have  amused  their  sovereiga  or  thela 
fellow-citizens  with  a  tale  purely  fidbulous  ? 

§  XXIX.  In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom 
we  must  follow  have  represented  the  Mexicaas  to  be 
more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were.  Their 
religious  teaets,  and  the  rites  of  their  worship,  ave  de<« 
scribed  by  them  as  wild  and  eruel  in  an  extreme  degree. 
Beligi<m»  which  oecupies  no  eansidrrable  plMe  in  the 
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HwQI^to  of  a  sawget  vliose  eonceptions  of  any  superior 
power  are  ebseare^  mad  hit  saered.  rites  fbw  as  well  as 
limple^  was  fonned,  among  the  Mexieaos,  into  a  regu- 
lar sjFjiteiiiy  with  its  eeuplete  train  of  priests,  temples, 
ifietinis,  and  ftetivals.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  elear  proof 
that. the  state  of  the  Mexieans  was  very  difibrent  from 
that  of  the  ruder  Amerioaa  trihes.  Bat  from  the  extra- 
taganee.  of  their  religioas^  notions,  or  the  barbarity  of 
their  rites^  no  eoaehuloa  eaa  be  drawn  with  eertainty 
eoneewuag  the  degree  of  their  ^rilisation.  Eor  nations, 
long  fifler  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  man- 
ners to  refine,  adhere  to  systems  of  snperstition  founded 
on  the  erode  eoaeeptions  of  early  ages.  From  the  geni- 
us of  tlie  Hexiean  rel^^ion  we  may,  however,  fbrm  a 
most  just  eottdinsion  with  re^et  to  its  influenee  upon 
ihe  eharacter  of  the  people.  The  aspeet  of  supersti- 
thm  in  Mexieo  was  glooaqr  and  atroeious.  Its  divinities 
were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in  vengeance. 
Hiey  were  exhiMted  to  the  people  under  detestable  forms, 
whieh  ereated  horror.  The  figures  of  serpents,  of  ti- 
yi^s,.  and  of  other  destraetive  animals,  decorated  their 
temples.  Fear  was.the  only  priaeiide  that  inspired  their 
votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  rigid, 
and  many  of  them  aerueiating  to  an  extreme  degree, 
were  the  amuis  emjiloyed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their 
gods,  and  the  Mexieans  never  approached  their  altars 
Without  spriahling  them  with  Mood  drawn  ft*om  their 
owa  bodies.  But,  of  all  offbrings,  human  sacrifices 
were  deemed  Ac  most  aoeeptable.  lids  religious  belief, 
mingling  with  the  im^aeable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  fbree,  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
toonght  to  the  ten^le^  was  devoted  ab  a  victim  to  the 
Mif,  and  saerifieed  wiUi  rites  no  less  solemn  than  cruel.* 
T%^  heart  and  head. were  the  portion  consecrated  to  the 
gedff ;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had 
been  seiaed,  carried  off  tiie  body  to  feast  upon  it  with 
his  friends*     Under  the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary 
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ghed  rendered  awful  by  religieviy  the  heart  of  man  tattsC 
harden  and  be  steeled  t#  every  seDtiment  of  hamaaity* 
The  spirit  of  Ae  Mexieans  was  aeeordiagly  unfeeling^ 
and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so  fhr  eounterbldaaeod 
the  inftuenee  of  policy  and  art8»  that  notwidistandiag 
tiieir  progress  in  both^  their  manners,  instead  of  softe»^ 
ing»  beeiune  more  fierce.  To  wlHit  eireumstanees  It 
vas  owiiig  that  superstition  assumed  saeh  a  dreadful 
form  among  the  Mexicans^  we  have  not  snlBeient  know- 
le<%e  of  their  history  to  determine.  But  its  inflaenee 
is  yisiUe^  and  produced  an  effect  that  is  singufaH*  In  tbe 
history  of  the  human  speeies.  The  manners  of  the  pea* 
pie  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  grealest  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  pdley,  were#  la  several  respei^t 
the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  some  of  their 
customs  exceeded  eyen  those  of  the  savage  state. 

$XSX.  Tlie  empire  of  Pern  boasts  of  a  higher  antt- 
quity  than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  tradttioaa" 
vj  accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards  It  had  subsisted 
four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs> 
But  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story,  which  the 
Peruvians  could  communicate  to  their  eonqnerors,  BMst 
have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain.*  like  the  other 
American  nations,  they  were  totally  unaeqnainted  wkh 
flie  art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of  the  only  means  by 
which  the  memory  of  past  transactions  can  be  preserved 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among  people  to 
whom  the  nse  of  letters  Is  known,  the  era  where  the 
authraticity  of  history  commenoes  is  much  posterior  to 
the  introduction  of  writing.  That  nioUe  invention  eon- 
tinned,  every  where,  to  be  long  subservient  to  the  com- 
mon business  and  wants  of  Hfe^  befi»re  it  was  employed 
In  recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  faifcrma- 
tion  firom  one  age  to  another*  But  in  no  eomtry  did 
ever  tradition  atone  eaiTy  down  historicai  khowredge, 
in  any  full  continued  stream^  durtng  a  period  of  hidf  the 

•See  Note  XLL 
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fisted. 

$XXXI«  The  qitipeff  or  knots  on  e«ds  of  diflbront 
colovrs)  vhieh  al^  oetebmted  ,by  aathors  fosd  of  tlie 
KsanroUousy  as  if  thej  kad  been  regular  aaaals  of  tiM 
empire^  itnperleeUj  sappMed^the  plaee  of  wHtifi|r«  Ae*- 
eordiag  to  the  cAseare  deseriptioii  of  th^v  bj  Aeoota; 
whfeh  Gareilasso  de  la  Yega  has  adopted  with  Ultte 
variatioB  aad^iainiproTeiaeBt^  the  qniposoeem  to.hafe 
heen  a  derieo  for  renderii^  ealeulatioa  more  expodi«* 
tious  and  aeearate.  By  the  Tarioas  ootoars  diffeKBt 
tobjeets  were  deaoted^  and  by  each  haot  a  distioot  mak- 
ber.  Thus  an  aeeouat  was  taken^  and  a  kiad  of  Mas- 
ter kept^  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  pioTinoet  or  of  the 
several  produetions  eoUected  there  for  pttblic  a^.  Bat 
as  by  these  knots,  however  varied  or  eombiaed>  no  mori: 
«1  or  abstraet  idea»  ao  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind 
6ottld  be  represented,  they  eontribnted  little  towards 
preserving  the  memory  of  ancient  events  ami  iHstitutionsC 
By  the  Mexiean  paintings  and  symbob,  rode  as  they 
were>  more  knowledge  of  remote  transaetions  seems  to 
bave  been  eonieyedf  than  the  Poravians  could  derivo, 
from  their  boasted  qn^s*  Had  the  latter  been  elnen  of 
more  extensive  usoy  and  better  adapted  to  supply  the 
|)laee  of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally^  to« 
gethfv  with  other  monnments  of  Peruvian  ingenuityf  im 
the  wreck  oecastoaed  by  the  Spanish  conquest^  and  the 
elvil  wars  subseqaent  to  it,  that  no  aeeession  of  light  or 
knowledge  comes  ^rom  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Garcilas^ 
•o  de  la  Yega,  for  the  honour  of  thfU  race  of  mdnarehs 
from  whom  he  descended,  all  the  industry  of  his  re^ 
searches^  and  the  ftuperioi'  advantages  with  which  ho 
earried  them  on^  opened  no  source  of  information  vn* 
known  to  the  Spanish  authors  who  wroie  before  him,; 
In  hb  AaytU  Commmtaries,  he  tonfines  himself  to  illus* 
irate,  what  they  had  related  coneeromg  the  antiquities 
and  institutions  of  Peru  ;  and  his  illustrations,  like  their 
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aoeottiitBf  ai^  derived  entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales 
^iirreDt  among  his  countrymen. 

Very  IHtle  eredit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  detaili» 
which  have  been  given  of  the  expieite»  the  battles^  thm 
conquests^  and  private  character  of  the  early  Peruvian 
nionarehfl.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  their  story^  fts 
autlientiey  but  a  fbw  faets,  so  interwoven  in  the  system 
of  their  religion  and  poliey,  as  preserved  the  memory  of 
them  from  being  lost ;  and  iq;Mm  the  de«|ription  of  su«k 
customs  and  institutions  as  continued  m  force  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  onder  the  immediate  ob- 
rarvation  of  Ae  Spaniards^  By  attending  carefully  to 
4hese^  and  endeavouring  to  separate  them  from  what 
appiears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  have 
laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government 
and  manners. 

$  XXXII>  The  peo|de  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  ob*^ 
eerved,*  bad  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  form  of 
savage  life>  when  Maaco  Gapac,  and  bis  consort  Mama 
OcoUOf  a^eared  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.  Wlio 
tfiese  extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they  im* 
ported  their  system  of  legislation  and  l^nowledge  of  arts 
from  some  country  mere  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Pe* 
ru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  for  superior  to  those  of 
tiie  people  whom  they  addressed,  are  circumstances  with 
respect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  in- 
iNrmation*  Manoo  Capac  and  his  consort^  taking  ad* 
vantage  oi  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  supersti- 
tion, and  particularly  of  their  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pre- 
tended to  be  children  of  that  glorious  luminary,  and  to 
deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name,  and  by  authority 
from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed.  What 
Kfermation  in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe 
to  those  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from  tho 
precepts  of  the  Inoa  and  his  consort,  their  ancestors 
gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  and 
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some  relish  for  that  industry,  inrhieh  render  subsistenee 
secure  and  life  eomfortabley  hath  been  formerly  relateKd. 
Those  blessings  were  originally  eonfined  wHhin  narrow 
precincts ;  but  in  process  of  time,  the  successors  of  Mste-i 
CO  Capae  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  Regions 
that  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  Andes  from  Cbfli  to  Qui^ 
to,  estabKsIung  in  everj  prorince  their  peeufiar  poliey 
and  religious  institutions* 

^XXXIIT.  The  most  singular  and  "striking  circum- 
stance in  the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  inftuooce  0t 
religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religions  ideas  make 
such  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage,  that 
their  elTect  upon  his  sentiracnts  and  manners  is  hard* 
ly  perceptible.  Among  the  Mexicans,  religion,  reduced 
into  a  regular  system,  and  holding  a  considerable  place 
in  their  public  institutions,  operated  with  eonspic^nous 
efficacy  in  forming  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people* 
But  in  Peru,  the  whole  system  of  civil  policy  was  founds 
ed  on  religion.  The  inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  legis- 
lator, but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts 
were  received  not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior, 
but  as  the  mandates  of  the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be 
held  sacred ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it  distinct,  with* 
out  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  less  noble  bloody 
the  sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sisters,  and 
no  person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not 
claim  it  by  such  a  pure  descent.  To  those  CMldrm  of 
the  Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation  bestowed  vpon  aU 
the  offspring  of  the  first  Inea,  the  people  looked  up  with 
the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They 
were  deemed  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  every  order 
of  the  reigning  Inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated.. 

$  XXXIY.  From  those  id^s  two  eonseqnences  resnlt- 
ed.  The  authority  of  the  Inea  was  unlimited  and  abso- 
lute, in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.  When- 
ever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  oom- 
Bwnds  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  oily  an  aet  of  rebellion. 


but  of  iopietyr  to  dUputi  or  oppose  l|u  wil)«  Obedleiiee 
beeomejs  a  duty  of  FeUgion  9  and  as  it  would  hfi  profane 
ito  oontroul  a  monarch  vlio  is  beUeved  to  lie  under  the 
gaidauee  of  Heaveos  and  presi*aiptuotts  to  advise  hitn^ 
nothing  remains  hut  to  submit  with  implicit .  respeet. 
This  must  necessarily  be'  the  efieet  of  every  government 
estahlished  on  pret^isions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submissioii 
which  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  sorereigns.  The 
persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  power  in  their  Ao^ 
ipninions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted  na^ 
|ui*e ;  and  in  testimony  of  this^  wben  admitted  into  their 
presence,  tbey  entered  with  a  burden  iipon  their  should-- 
fn,  fis  an  emblejtn  of  their  servitude,  and  willingness  tq 
bear  whatever  the  Inea  was  pleased  to  impose*  Amon^ 
^ei^  subjects,  tbrce  was  not  requisite  to  second  their 
eomn^nd^.  Every  officer  entrusted  w|th  the  exeeution 
of  them  was  revered,  aud,  according  to  the  amount  of 
M  intelligent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners,  he  might 
proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  ano-* 
ther  without  meeting  opposition  ;  for,  on  producing^  a 
fringe  from  the  royal  Jtorla,  an  oniament  of  the  bead 
pecuHar  to  the  reigning  Inca^  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  people  were  at  his  disposal. 

$XXXV.  Another  consequence  of  establisbing  gov- 
ernment in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that 
mil  crimes  were  punished  csqiitaUy.  I'bey  ivere  not  con- 
sidered as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as  insult^ 
ofifcred  to  the  Peity.  Eachj^  without  any  distinction  be^ 
tween  such  as  were  slight  and  such  as  were  atroeious» 
pfd]^  for  vengeance^  and  eould  be  expiated  only  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  Consonantly  to  the  same  ideas» 
punishment  followed  the  trespass  with  iiievitable  certain- 
ty, because  an  offence  against  Heaven  y(M  ^eemfid  such 
a  high  enormity  as  e^uld  not  be  pardouod.  Among  a 
peqile  of  corrupted  jnorals^  maxims  of  jurispradeiice  so 
severe  and  Hnrelentiqgt.  I)y  rendering  men  ierpjDiou9  an4 
desp^ratc;^  would  be  qMNre  apt  to  mult^^  crimes  tbiw  C^ 
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imtraiii  them*  Bat  flie  Perarians,  of  siiB|iIe  iiianMrs 
and  uasiispieioiis  faitb,  were  held  in  saeh  awe  by  this 
rigid  dfaeipline^  that  the  iniinber  of  offen^rs  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Veneration  for  nonarehs^  enlightened 
and  directed^  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom 
ihey  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty ;  the  dread  of 
puttishmeat,  whieh  tiiey  were  taught  to  eonsUer  as  una^ 
rmdaUe  vengelOiee  iniietiM  by  oAnded  Hearen,  withheld 
them  from  evil* 

$XXXYI.  The  system  of  superstition  on  whieh  the 
Ineas  ingrafted  their  pretensions  to  sueh  high  authorjtyj» 
was  of  a  genius  very  difi^rent  from  that  established 
among  the  Mexieans.  Mafico  Capae  turned  the  venera- 
tiaa  of  his  feUowers  entirely  towards  natural  objeets. 
Tke  Sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fer- 
tility in  the  creation,  attracted  their  prineipal  honiage* 
The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  %vere 
entitled  to  secondary  honours.  Wherever  the  propensi- 
ty  in  the  human  mind  to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  some 
Bupevior  power,  talses  this  direction,  and  is  employed  i^. 
eotttemplating  the  order  and  beneficence  that  reaUy  ex- 
ist in  nature,  the  spirit  of  superstition  is  mild.  Where- 
ver imaginary  beings,  created  by  the  fimcy  and  the  fears 
of  men,  are  suf^sed  to  preside  in  nature,  and  become 
the  olyeets  of  worship,  superstition  always  assumes  a 
more  severe  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
an  example  among  the  Mexicans,  of  the  form^  among 
the  people  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  had  not,  indeed, 
made  liueh  progress  in  obsisrvation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have 
attained  just  conceptions  of  the  Beity ;  nor  was  there 
in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  aj^llation  of  the 
guinreme  Power,  whieh  intimated^  that  they  bad  form- 
ed ai^  idea  of  him  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
World.  But  liy  directing  their  veneration  to  that  glori- 
ous luminarji  which,  by  its  universal  and  vivifying  en- 
ergy, is  the  best  emblem  of  divine  beneficence,  the  rites 
and  dhsewdttees  whieh  diey  deeiped  acceptable  to  Mm 
were  inmic^nt  and  humane.    They  offered  to  the  Sun  a 
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paK.  of  those  prodoctions  which  his  genial  warroth  hail 
ealicd  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  reared  to 
maturity.  They  sacrificed  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude, 
some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to  his  influenee 
for  nourishment.  They  presented  to  him  choice  specimens 
of  those  works  of  ingenuity  which  bis  light  had  guided 
the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  ihe  Incas  never  stain- 
ed his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they  eonceire 
that  their  beneficent  father  the  Sun  would  be  delighted 
with  such  horrid  victims.*  Thus  the  PeruTians,  unac- 
quainted with  those  barbarous  rites  which  extinguisk 
sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the 
sight  of  human  sufferings,  were  formed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  superstition  which  they  had  adopted,  to  a  national 
charaoter,  ntore  gentle  than  that  of  any  people  in  Amer- 
ica. 

$XXXTII.  The  influence  of  this  superstition  operat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  upon  their  civil  institutions,  and 
tended  to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse  to  gen- 
tleness of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  Incas, 
thongh  the  most  absolute  of  all  despotisms,  was  miti- 
gated by  its  alliance  with  religion.  The  mind  was  not 
humbled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  subjee- 
tion  to  the  will  of  a  superior ;  obedience,  paid  to  one 
who  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with  divine  authority, 
was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no  degradation.  Tbo 
sovereign,  conscious  that  the  submissive  reverence  of 
his  people  flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  de- 
scent, was  continually  reminded  of  a  distinction  which 
prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power  whieh  ha 
was  supposed  to  represent.  In  consequence  of  iliose  im- 
pressions, there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional  history 
of  Pero,  any  instance  of  rebellioo  against  their  reigning 
prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monarchs  there  was 
not  one  tyrant. 

$  XXXVIII.  Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engag'* 
fdt  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit  very'dtflfbrent  froo^  tluil 

*  See  Note  XLII. 
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^  Other  AHierimBmliABs.  Tbey  fought  not  like  samgt^ 
to  destrojr  and  exterminate ;  ei^  like  the  Mexieansy  tm 
glut  blood-thirsty  fUviniiiefl  wilh  human  flafflrifieea.  Thej 
eonqmred»  in  order  to  reclaim  and  eiyiiize  the  Tanqiish- 
edy  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  their  own  lostiio^ 
.tions  and  tats.  Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  expoa* 
ed  to  the  insults  aad  tortures*  whieh  were  their  lot  in 
«very  other  part  of  the  New  Worid.  The  Ineas  took  tha 
peofde  whom  they  subdued  under  their  proteeti^n,  mui 
admitted  them  to  a  poirtietpatioii  of  aU  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  their  original  'sulyeets.  This  praetfoe^  so 
repugnant  to  Ameriean  leroeity^  and  resembling  the  ba« 
maaify  of  the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  asetibe^ 
like  other  peeuliarities  whieh  we  have  observed  in  the 
Peruvian  maimers,  to  the  genius  of  theii^  religion*  The 
Ineasy  considertng  the  homage  paid  to  any  other  olyeet 
than  to  the  heavenly  powers  whieh  they  adored  as  iai]^* 
Aus,  were  fbnd  of  gaining  proselytes  to  their  favourite 
system*  The  idols  tf  every  eonquered  province  were 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  timiple  at  Cnzeo,  and 
plaeed  there. as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the  di* 
viaity  who  was  the  proteetor  of  the  empire.  The  peo** 
pie  were,  treated  with  lenity,  and  instructed  in  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  their  new  masters,  that  the  eonqueror 
might  have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

$  XXXIX.  The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less 
singular  than  that  of  religion,  and  eontributed,  likewise, 
towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  eharaeter  to  the  people. 
All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided  int<^ 
three  shares*  One  was  eonseerated  to  the  Sun,  and  the 
product  of  it  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  temples,  and 
furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  eelebrating  the 
publie  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to  the  Inoa, 
mad  was  set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by  the  communi- 
ty for  the  suppoi*t  of  government.  The  third  and  largest 
share  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people, 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  ont.    Neit]^  individually 
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hewtrer,  hop  eomiiiiiiitiMy  had  a  r%lit«f  exdonte-i^M* 
pertj  in  the  portioB  set  apart  for  their  use.  They  posMsa- 
ed  it  only  for  a  year^  at  the  ei^ratioii  of  whieh  a  bcv 
division  iras  Biade  in  proportion  to  ibt  rank,  tlie  nvm<> 
heVf  and  exi|;eneie8»  of  eaeh  Ikmiljr.  All  those  lands 
were  eultivated  hy  the  joint  indnstiy  of  the  oommunity. 
Tlte  people,  snmmoned  by  a  proper  ojScer^  repaired  in 
m  body  to  the  Aeldsy  and  perform^  (heir  eemnHm  task^ 
irhile  songs  add  mosieal  instromentB  eheered  them  to 
their  labonr.  1^  this  singular  dtstribntion  of  territory^ 
as  wdl  as  by  the  mode  of  enldrating  it,  the  idea4>f  aeoniA 
inon  interest,  and  of  mutual  snbservieney,  was  eontinn* 
nlly  kieuleated.  Each  llidiYidual  felt  his  eoandxioii  with 
those  around  him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was  to  rei^  A  state 
thus  constituted  may  be  considered  as  ime  great  family, 
in  whteh  the  tfkiion  of  the  men^rs  was  so  complete, 
and  the  etehauge  of  good  ofBees  so  perceptible,  as  to 
ereate  stronger  attachment^  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in 
closer  intercourse,  than  subsisted  under  any  form  of 
society  estabKsbed  in  America.  From  this  resulted  gen* 
fie  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown  in  the  savage 
state,  and  with  which  the  llfexieans  werO  little  aequaiaft* 
ed. 

$XL.  But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  Ineas  were 
so  framed  as  to  strengtten  the  bonds  of  aflfeetion  among 
tiieir  sulirjeclsy  there  was  great  inequality  in  their  condi- 
tion. The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fidly  estaMished  in 
Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  Fanaconas,  were  held  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form  diflfereal 
from  those  Of  freemen.  like  the  Tamemes  of  Mexi^- 
eoy  they  were  employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  per- 
forming every  other  woric  of  drudgery.  Next  to  themr 
in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as  were  f  ree>  but  di»* 
^guished  by  no  official  or  hereditary  hononn.  Abovo^ 
them  were  raised,  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Of^o*^ 
H^,  from  the  ornaments  worn  in  their  oars.      Th<$y 


tbitmeA  wbat  may  be  draominstod  the  ot^f  of  ne^ 
bles>  and  In  peae^  i»  well  as  war  heM  erery  offiee  of 
]iowet*  ot  tro0t«  At  the  head  of  idl  were  Ae  ehttdrea  of 
the  Sun,  who  by  their  high  descent  and  peeitliar  priTi<« 
leges,  were  as  moeh  exalted  above  the  Orejones^  as 
these  were  elevated  above  the  people^ 

$  X1J«  Sneh  a  fotrm  of  society,  from  the  onion  Of  its 
members,  as  wril  as  from  the  distinetion  in  their  ruiks^ 
was  thvourable  to  progress  in  the  arts.  But  th^  Span-^ 
iards  having/becn  aeqnainted  with  the  improved  state  of 
varhms  arte  in  Mexico,  several  years  befbre  they  diseo^ 
vered  Pern,  were  not  so  maeh  strnek  with  what  they 
Aserved  in  the  latter  eoontry,  and  describe  the  a[^ew«> 
anees  of  i^^ni^  Acre  with  less  warmth  of  admira^ 
tion«  The  Peruvians,  nevertheless,  had  advanced  ^ 
beyond  the  Mexieans,  both  in  the  necessary  arts  of  life, 
and  in  sneh  as  have  some  title  to  the  name  of  elegaitt^ 

$XLIL  In  Peru  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  He-* 
eessily  in  social  life,  was  more  extensive^  and  carried  on 
widi  greater  skill  than  in  imy  part  of  America*  Tho 
Spaniards^  in  their  progress  through  the  eountty,  were 
so  fully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind,  that  la 
the  relation  of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of 
those  dismal  scenes  of  distress  occasioned  by  famine>  in 
which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  so  often  involved^ 
The  quaatitjF  of  soil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  individuals,  but.  regulated  by  public  autho-i 
rity  in  ']prq^rtioa  to  the  exigeneietf  of  the  community* 
Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season  was  but  Uttlo 
felt,  for  the.  jpMidiiot  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Snn» 
as  well  as  those  seiap^  for  the  Ineas,  being  deposited 
ifl  the  Tambos,  or  public  store^houses,  it  remained  there 
as  fi  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity*  As  the  ex- 
tent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such  provident 
attentiM  to  the  demands  of  the  state#  the  invention  and 
industry  of  the  Peruvians  ^ere  called  forUi  to  extraordi-i 
nury  exertiMUt,  by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  cli« 
mate  and  soiL     All  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  tho 
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ioidea  ta^e  ibeir  ooitrse  eftsiward  to  the  Atlamie  OoMS. 
]p^r9  Is  watered  enlj  by  gome  »treaiM  whieh  ruali  diwn 
from  tlie  Biraat«iii»  like  torreatiu  A  groat  fut  of  tho 
low  eouatrj  is  aaady  asd  barrettf  and  noror  refrothod 
with,  rain*  In  order  to  render  sueh  an  nn^romiaiiig  ro« 
gion  fertilef  the  ingeanity  of  the  PeruTiaaoJiad  reeonn^ 
to  TV iout  expedients.  By  means  of  artiftelaL  eanals, 
tottdnetedy  with  mneh  pntienee  and  eonsidetnUo  nrt^ 
from  the  torrents  that  poured  aeroso  their  oo«ntiy» 
they  oMvejed  a  regular  su^y  of  moisture  to  tkoiv 
fields.  They  enciehed  the  soil  by  manuring  it  witb  tbo 
dung  «r  9e»-fbwls>  of  wbieb  they  found  aninoxhnustiblo 
store  on  all  the  islands  soattored  along  their  ooasts.*  Jis 
deseribing  the  eustoms  of  any  nation  thoroughly  oiTiBs- 
edft  web  praetiees  would  hardly  draw  attention^  or  be 
9i«ntioned  as  in  any  degree  remnrknUe ;  but  in  the  Uo^ 
tory  of  the  improTident  raee  of  men  in  the  Ne^  Wotld^ 
they  are  entitled  to  notiee  at  singular  proofii  of  kdustry 
and  of  art.  The  use  of  the  ploughs  iodoed^  wan  un^ 
known  to  the  Peruvians.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with 
n  kind  of  mattoek  of  hard  wooC  Nor  was  this  labour 
deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be  deTolved  wholly  upon 
the  women.  Both  sexes  joined  in  performing  this  ne- 
oeeaary  work.  Even  the  ehildren  of  the  Sun  set  an  ex- 
nmple  of  industfy^  by  eultiniting  a  field  near  Cuneo  with 
their  own  handsf  tmA  tliey  Agnified  this  funetion  by  de- 
nominating it  their  triom^  oTer  the  eartlu 
.  $XLIII.  The  superior  ingomtfty  of  the  PeruTian»  is 
obviottSy  likewise,  in  the  eonstmetion  of  their  booset 
and  puUio  buildings.  In  the  extensive  plahi9  whioh 
streteh  along  the  Pneiie  Oeean,  whore  the  sky  Is  poipo^ 
tuaDy  serene^  and  the  elimale  mild,  their  houses  wem 
very  properly  <^  a  fhbrie  extremely  sUgfat  Bnt  in  the 
higher  region^  where  rafai  faUs,  where  the  vieissitudo 
of  seasons  is  known,  and  their  rigonr  iblt,  houses  wore 
eonstrueted  with  greater  soUdhy.    They  wore  gwenHy 

*  See  Note  XLHl 


•r  n  flfttre  ftftt^  tiM  waUs  aboitt  eight  Ibet  b%liy  biflt 
nrftk  brieki  bardMed  in  the  sun,  irithMt  My  wliktowst 
ud  tile  door  teir  ud  dtimit.  Simple  as  these  utarttetiti^i 
were^  and  rode  as  tlM  materials  may  seeitt  tebeof  irhich 
they  were  fSmaed,  they  were  so  danUe^  that  maay  tf 
them  san  sabsist  in  dUlbreat  parts  ef  Pem^  tong  a<M» 
^ery  monameiit  that  might  imve  eoaTeyed  to  os  any  idea 
of  the  domestkr  state  rf  the  other  Ameriean  nations  hai 
Tanished  flrom  the  fiwe  of  the  eafth.  Bai  it  was  in  th# 
temples  iMnseerated  te  the  Sun^  and  in  the  bnildingi 
destined  ft>r  tbe  resideQee  of  tlieir  monmrehs,  that  tlm 
Perorians  displayed  tlie  ntmost  extent  of  tlieir  art  and 
eontritanee.  The  deeeriptions  of  them  by  sueh  of  tbe 
Sphnidi  writers  as  Imd  an  opportunity  ef  eoatempUtSng 
them^  while^  in  some  measure^  entire^  might  bare  ap« 
penred  highly  exaggerated,  if  tbe  roins  which  still  re- 
main, did  not  Tondi  the  truth  of  their  relations.  These 
ndtts  of  saered  or  royal  bnildhigs  are  found  in  etery  pro* 
ttnee  of  the  empire,  and  l^  their  f  requeney  demonstrate 
that  they  are  monomoDts  ^  a  powerful  people,  who  murt 
ha)fe  Sttfcsfisted,  daring  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  h  state 
ni  no  ineonsideraUe  improvement  They  appear  to 
have  been  ediioes  varions  in  their  dimensions.  Some  of 
a  moderate  slae»  maHy  of  immense  extent,  all  remaA- 
aUe  for  soliiHly,  and  resembling  eaeh  other  in  the  style 
of  ardiiteet«re»  The  temple  of  Paehacamae,  togitbef 
with  a  pafa^e  of  the  Inea,  and  a  fortress,  were  so  oon« 
neetod  together  as  to  fivrm  one  great  stmeture,  above 
half  a  league  in  eireidt.  In  this  ^redigions  pile,  the 
same  singular  taste  in  bnikfing  k  eonspieuous,  as  in 
other  worths  ef  die  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unaequaint* 
ed  wiA  the  use  of  the  pttH^,  and  other  meehanieal  pow^ 
ers,  and  eoult  not  elevate  the  latge  stones  and  bricks 
whfaA  they  employed  in  buBding  to  any  eonsidenible 
height,  the  wallsef  tiris  edifle^  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  made  their  greuiteat  eSbrt  towards  magttttcenee» 
did  not  rise  above  twelve  fiDet  from  the  ground.  Though 
they  had  not  diseoveted  the  use  <^  ntortiir  or  of  any 
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l^aeroemeQt  in  buUdfagf  the  brieks  aM  atonettifero 
joiaed  with  so  maeh  nieety^  that  the  seams  eaa.  har41y 
he  diseeroed.*  The  apartmeals^  as  far  aa  the  distiibii* 
tioK  of  them  eaa  be  traeed  ia  the  minsf  were  iU-4tspos- 
eif  aad  afforded  littie  aeeommodatiMi.  There  was  aet 
a  sfaigle  window  in  any  part  of  the  bnUdiag ;  and  as  bo 
light  eonM  eater  but  by  the  door^  all  the  apartments  of 
largest  dimensions  must  either  hare  beenperfeetlydark^ 
or  iUuminated  by  some  other  meaas.  But  witb  all  these^ 
and  maiQ^  other  imperfeetions  that  might  be  mentioned 
in  their  art  of  buildings  the  works  of  tlue  Peruvians  whieh 
still  remain^  mast  be  eonsidered  as  stupendous  efforts  of 
a  people  unaequainted  with  the  use  of  iroUf  and  eoBToy 
to  us  a  high  ide^  of  the  power  possessed  by  their  an« 
eient  monarohs, 

$  XLlYf  These>  howeYer»  were  not  the  noblest  or  most 
useful  works  of  the  Ineas.  The  two  great  roads  from 
Cuzeo  to  QuitQy  extending  in  aa  uninterrupted  atreteh 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles»  are  entitled  to  still  higher 
praise.  The  one  was  eondueted  through  the  interionr 
and  mountainous  eountry^  the  ether  Uirough  the  plaiae 
oa  the  seaooast,  From  the  language  of  admuratiaa  ia 
whieh  some  of  the  early  writers  ei^ress  their  astonish* 
meat  when  they  first  viewed  those  roads,  and  from  the 
inore  pompous  deseriptions  of  later  writers,  who  labour 
to  support  some  favourite  theory  eoncerniag  Ameriea, 
one  might  be  )ed  to  compare  this  work  of  the  loeas  to 
the  famous  military  ways  which  remiun  as  moaunents 
of  the  Bomf^n  power :  But  in  a  country  where  there  was 
no  tame  animal  exe^  the  XJama,  which  was  never  osed 
for  draughts  <md  but  little  as  a  beast  of  burden,  vrhere 
the  high  roads  were  seldom  trod  by  wy  but  a  hmaa 
foot,  nq  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  roqajsito  ia 
forming  them,  The  Peruvian  roads  vrer^  only  4fteea 
feet  in  breadth,  and  in  many  places  so  sljgh^  fi^nnedy 
that  time  has  effaced  ^very  ycstige  of  ik%  course  m  wMck 

f  See  Note  XI^IV. 
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ttejrnuk'  In  the  law  eeantry  little  aiore  seems  to  Imya 
been  d<me>  than  to  ptent  trees  or  to  ftxpofets  at  certain 
interrals,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers. 
To  i^eoi  a  path  through  the  mountainotts  eomtry  was  a 
more  arditons  task,  fiminenees  were  levelled,  and  hoi-* 
lows  filled  op,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  road  it 
was  ftneed  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances^ 
Tambos,  or  storehouses^  were  ereeted  for  t)ie  aeeommo-' 
dation  of  the  Inea  and  his  attf^ndants,  in  their  progress 
through  his  domintons. '  Vtom  the  manner  in  whieh  tho 
Mad  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more  im^ 
pervious  region,  it  has  proved  more  durable ;  and  though, 
from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to  every  object  but 
that  of  woricing  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done  to- 
wards keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  be  trac- 
ed. Such  was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  locas ;  and 
even  from  this  description,  divested  of  every  circum- 
stance of  manifest  exa^eration,  or  of  suspicious  aspect^  L 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof  of  an  extraor- 
dinai*y  i^ogress  in  improvement  and  policy.  To  the  sa- 
vage tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating  commu- 
nication with  places  at  a  distunee  had  never  occurreiK 
To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the 
most  civilized  coonlries  of  Europe,  men  had  advanced 
far  in  ref  nement,  before  it  beeame  a  regular  object  of 
national  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intercourse 
commodious.  It  was  a  capital  object  of  Soman  policy 
to  open  a  communication  with  all  the  provinces  of  their 
extensive  empire,  by  means  of  those  roads  which  are 
jnsdy  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  both 
of  their  wisdom  and  their  power.  But  dnriug  the  long 
reign  of  barbarism,  the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or 
destroyed ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  entered 
VetUf  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of  any  work  of 
pnUie  utility  that  could  be  compared  with  the  great  road^ 
formed  by  the  Ineas. 

§XLV.  The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  ano- 
Iber  inqpnivement  in  Pfru  equally,  unknown  over  all  the 


M8t  of  Ameriea.  Inite  eooiM  from  iratt  tDMHli,ibflr 
iw4  of  Ike  iMftB  WM  mtoneeted  by  til  the  tonwte 
whiek  ton  from  Oie  Aades  towards  tke  Weeteni  Oeo«k 
Prom  tko  raptdity  of  tkofar  ooor«e»  as  well  as  from  Ike 
f  re4|iiMiqr  aad  ▼ioleuo  of  thrir  iooiidaftiODy  those  wore 
mot  IbrdiiMe.  Some  expedient^  however,  was  to  be  foatid 
f(Mrpassii^  them.  The  ParoTiotiSy  frMi  thehr  anao^ 
qvaialaaee  witk  the  ase  of  arebes»  aad  (heir  mabHRj' 
to  work  Id  woody  eoaUaot  ooastmet  bridges  either  of 
atooo  or  timber*  Bat  aeeessHyy  the  parent  of  ioTentioa^ 
sugigestod  a  devioe  whieh  tappHed  that  defbet*  They 
fbrmed  eaUes  of  great  strength^  by  twisting  together 
some  of  the  pliable  withs  or  osiers,  with  whieh  timr 
eonatry  aboands;  six  of  tliete  eables  they  stretched 
aeroH  the  stream  parallel  to  one  another^  and  made  them 
ihst  OB  eaeh  side.  These  they  bonnd  irmly  together  by 
laterweaTlng  smaller  ropes  so  close,  as  to  form  a  eom« 
paet  piece  of  net-work,  which  being  eoTcred  with  branches 
of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed  along  it  with  toleraUe 
seearity.*  Fn^r  persons  were  appointed' to  attend  at 
each  bridge,  to  keqp  it  in  repair,  and  to  assist  passen- 
gers. In  the  level  comitry,  where  tlie  rivers  became 
deep  aad  broad  aad  still,  they  are  passed  in  JUUmm,  or 
floats ;  in  tko  eoastntetioo,  as  well  as  aav%atioB  of  which, 
the  ingeBoity  ef  the  Peruvians  appears  to  be  &r  sape- 
fior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America.  These  had  ad- 
Taneed  bo  farther  in  aoval  skill  thaa  die  use  of  the  pad-^ 
dfe,  or  oar ;  the  Peruvians  ventured  to  raisea  mast,  and 
spread  a  sail,  by  means  of  wliieh  their  bslaas  not  only 
went  Bimtdy  before  the  wind,  but  oouM  veer  and  taok 
with  great  oelerity. 

^JELYL  Nor  wore  the  iagBBui^  aad  aH  of  the  Psm^ 
tianseoBiBedsdoly  to  objeoto  of  esscDlial  utility.  llMy 
had  BMMla  aomo  progress  hi  arU,  which  amy  be  called 
elegant  Thty  pososssod  Ac  ptoetous  iBotals  in  greater 
abundance  than  ai^  people  of  America.  They  obtahied 
9BMhs  the  same  asaBBcr  with  the  IfedeaBs,  by  seareh- 
|Bg  in  Ao  ^hMBBih  of  livers,  or  wm1iIs«  thft  aarth  hi 

^  See  Note  XLV. 


liiikii  pwr<ble$  of  it  were  emtAiiied.  Bvtiii  order  to 
f  roevre  sttYer^  tbey  exerted  bo  ioeeasidereUe  degree  ef 
iUU  Md  inwitioiw  Tb^  1mA  moi,  indeed,  sttaiBed  A» 
art  of  ttidfciDg  «  sluill  iato  tbe  bowek  of  the  earth,  and 
lieaetratfaig  to  die  rietieB  eoneealed  thwe ;  bat  they  hcd- 
lowed  ^ep  eaTems  tm  the  baakt  ef  rivers  aad  the  sidea 
of  atoaataias,  and  emptied  sadi  Teiaa  as  did  not  dip  snd« 
denly  beyond  their  reaeh.  In  other  plaeety.wliere  the 
▼ein  lay  near  die  surfiMe^  they  dug  ptta  to  tneh  a  depth, 
that  the  person  who  worked  below  eould  throw  oat  tha 
are,  or  hmd  it  up  in  b^kets.  They  had  diseotwed  the 
art.  of  smekiog  aad  reimag  this,  either  by  tiie  simple 
applieatioa  of  fire,  or  where  the^ore  was  more  stahl»en> 
aad  impregaated  with  fi^reign  sabstanees,  by  ^aeiog  it 
ia  small  oTens  or  famaees,  mi  high  grounds,  so  ardflei* 
aUy  eaattraetad,  that  the  draught  of  air  performed  the 
f aaetioa  of  a  bellows,  aa  eB|^  with  whieh  Aey  were 
tataUy  uaaeqaaiated.  By  this  simido  deviee,  the  purer 
ores  w«pe  smelted  with  fueilily,  and  the  qaaatity  of  sU** 
ver  ia  P^ra  was  so  eoasidenMe,  tbat  many  of  the  olea« 
sMs  omployed  in  the  f unetioDS  of  eomuMn  life  were  made 
of  it.  Several  of  tbra®  resaels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
have  merited  no  samll  degree  of  esthnation,  on  aeooant 
of  the  neatness  of  tlie  workasanship,  as  well  as  the  in- 
triuiie  ralue  of  the  materials.  But  as  the  eoaquerors 
of  AuMriea  were  wall  aoquaiatad  with  the  laUeiv  bat 
had  seareely  any  eimeeption  of  the  fiNrmer,  most  of  the 
silver  Tess<ds  and  tnakets  were  mdted  down,  aad  rated 
aeeordiag  to  the  weight  ami  finaaess  of  tbe  metsd  ia  tisa 
difisioa  of  the  spoil* 

$  XLVn.  Ia  other  works  of  mere  eurieeity  or  oma- 
moat,  their  inganaity  has  been  highly  eekbrated.^  Ifaay 
lyeeimens  of  those  have  beM  ds^  aat  of  the  Owaeas,  of 
moaads  of  earth,  with  whieh  die  Peraviaaa  eovpred  tha 
bodtea  of  the  dead.  Among  these  are  adrrars  ef  variU 
aat  dfaaeasioBs,  of  hard  shiaiag  staaes  IdgUy  paUshedf 
▼eeselaof  eartknwareofdiftffeatfbraw;  haMbets,  aad 
other  iastMaieats>  same  dtsdaed  for  w«r,  aad  odtors  for 
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labour*  Some  were  of  ffint,  dome  of  eopper,  fcMdcne^ 
to  saeh  a  degree  by  an  unknovB  proeess^  as  to  wiiq^riy 
tbe  idaee  of  t!^ii  onsereral  oeeasions.  Had  the  use  off 
those  tools  'formed  of  eopper  been  general,  the  progress 
of  tlie  FeruTiatis  in  the  arts  might  have  been  saeh,  as  to 
emulate  that  of  more  enltiyated  nations.  But  either  the 
metal  was  so  rare,  or  the  operation  by  whioh  it  was 
hardened  so  tedioHs,  that  ^eir  instruments  of  eopper 
were  few,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  they  seem  to 
hare  been  employed  only  in  slighter  works.  But  eyen 
i^  smb.  a  eireumseribed  use'of  this  imper&et  metal,  the. 
Peruvians  were  indebted  f^r  their  superiority  to  the  other 
people  of  Ameriea  in  yarious  arts.  The  same  dbsenra- 
tion,  however,  may  be  applied  to  them,  whieh  I  former* 
ly  made  with  respect  to  the  arts  of  the  Mexicans.  From 
several  speeimens  of  Peruvian  ut^isila  and  onianMnts, 
whieh  are  desposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
and  from  some  preserved  in  different  eoUeetions  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  work* 
manslitp  is  more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  rnde 
tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsjo  neatness  and  elegance ;  and  that  the.  Per  avians, 
though  the  most  improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were 
not  advanced  beyond  the  in&ney  of  arts. 

$XLYIII.  But  notwithstanding  so  many  particulars, 
wbick  seem  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  improvement 
in  Peru,  ether  drewnstanees  occur  that  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  society  still  in  the  first  stage  of  its  transition  from 
bailmrism  to  civiliEation.  In  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Ineas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that  had  the  appear^ 
anee,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  city.  Ev^y 
where  else,  the  people  liv^d  mostly  in  detached  habita* 
tions,  dispersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmost^ 
settled  together  in  small  villages.  Bat  until  men  are 
brooght  to  assemble  in  muneroin  bodies,  and.  inoorpoiw^ 
ated  in  such  close  unian,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intereoursOf 
and  to  foel  mnlual  dependence,  th^  nefer  imbibe  per - 
feet^  the  egbtH,  orastune  the.mwaero.of  sofnaliife* 


1m  «  Mntfy  of  Imnietitft  extent^  with  oolj  mm  t%^  IM 
pr<^res9  of  niAiiiten^  and  the  iniproTeBieBit  eidier  of  lh« 
tf^ooMiury  or  more  poflaed  arts>  mnit  hofo  beem  to  tbHr^ 
and  oarriedon  iitidep  tuek  dfeadvaatagesy  thai  it  k  OMie 
•arptisiiig  the  Peraviaiitf  should  have  adraneed  so  te  hi 
reflnemeiity  timn  that  tiiey  M  not  prooeed  farther. 

§  XLIX.  In  eotteeqaeace  of  this  state  of  inferfeei 
unionf  the  separatioii  of  professions  in  Pern  waft  not  wd 
eomi^ete  as  amoi^  the  Mexieaas*  The  leto  cloftely  nen 
ftssoeiate^  the  more  simple  are  their  manners^  and  tl^ 
Cswer  tlwlr  iruts.  The  erafts  of  eommon  and  most  n^^ 
eessary  use  id  life  do  not»  in  sneh  a  state^  beo<mM  s# 
eomi^x  or  diffieult,  as  ti»  re&der  it  reqnisitii  that  nmi 
flhoidd  be  trained  to  tliem  by  any  particular  eon^so  of 
edueation«  All  tlie  arts»  aeeordingly^  whieh  vftre  of 
daily  and  indiq^nsaUe  utility,  ^ete  exercised  by  emrf 
FMTuvian  indlscriniinatdy*  None  bnt  theartistfty  ea^^ 
ployed  in  works  of  mere  cariosity  or  oiteameOt^  eoostii 
tttted  a  separate  order  of  niea^  or  were  diitii^dftlied 
fitim  other  eitlaens* 

$L.  From  the  want  of  dtl^s  in  F^u^  anotlier  eonao^ 
quenee  followed.  Tttere  was  little  eommer^iri  iilier" 
eoorse  among  the  inbabiteats  of  tliat  great  em]^#e»  TliO 
aetiyity  of  commerce  is  eoetid  wifli  tlie  fimndatloa  o# 
cities ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  members  i^  anf 
community  settle  in  eonsidorable  numbers  in  one  i^aeei 
its  operations  become  vigorous.  Hie  eitistcu  must  do^ 
pend  for  snbsistence  on  the  labour  of  those  who  ouHifaltf 
the  ground.  Tliey,  in  return^  must  reoei^e  some  eqtii« 
Talent.  Thus  mutual  intereourse  is  established,  and  the 
productions  of  art  are  regukrly  exchanged  for  the  i^miti 
of  agrf^ttkure.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexlean  emfite^ 
stated  markets  were  held,  atld  whaletor  could  supply 
a^  want  or  desire  of  man  was  an  djjfect  of  commerce* 
Uttt'fn  Peru,  from  the  singular  mode  of  diri^g  proper^ 
ijp  and  the  manner  in  which  tile  people  were  settied^ 
there  was  hardly  any  ^[lecies  of  oommeree  ealtiod  oif 
fceOween  dMrcrcttt  prorinees,  and  Iko  community  w*sle«^ 

TOX.  II.  SO 
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^Mquaiiited  with  that  ftetive  iBterooQrBey  'whieh  is  at  onee 
a  iMHid  ef  oniotiy  and  av  jneentive  to  in^rovement* 
.  $  LL  But  the  unwariike  spirit  of  the  Peravians  m^ 
the  most  remarkable^  as  well  as  most  fatal  defeet  in 
Aheir  eharaeter.  The  greater  part  of  the  rude  natipas 
of  Ameriea  oj^sed  their  invaders  with  undaunted  fero>> 
eity,  though  with  little  eonduct  or  sueeess.  The  Men- 
eans  maintained  the  straggle  in  defimee  of  their  liber* 
tiesy  with  sneh  perseTering  fertitudey  that  it  was  with 
diffienlty.the  SpuMO^ds  triumphed  over  them.  Peru  wa« 
fittbdoed  at  onee»  and  almost  widiout  renstanee ;  and  the 
most  &Tourable  opportunities  of  r^^aining  th(^  freedoms 
and  of  erushing  their  c^^ressors^  were  lost  throogh  the 
timidity  of  the  people^  Though  die  traditional  history 
of  tiie  PeruTians  represents  all  the  Ineas  as  warlike 
prinoes^  frequentiy  at  the  head  of  armies^  whioh  they 
led  to  vietory  and  eon^est ;  few  symptoms  of  suoh  a 
martial. spirit  appear  in  any  of  their  operations  sabse^ 
quent  to  the  invasion  of  tiie  Spaniards.  The  influeneer 
perhiq^s^  of  those  institutions  whieh  rendered  their  man* 
ners  gentie^  gave  their  minds  this  unmanly  softness; 
perhaps^  the  eonstant  serenity  and  mildness  of  the  eli- 
mate  may  have  enervated  the  yigour  of  their  frame ; 
pertmpsf  some  prineiple  in  their  government^  unknown 
to  us,  was  the  oeeasion  of  this  poljtieal  defailKy.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  eause^  the  faet  is  eertjain^  and 
there  is  not  an.  instance  in  history  of  any  people  so  Ii%Ue 
advaneed  in  refinement,  so  totally  destitute  of  militaiy 
enterpme*  This  charaieter  hath  desoended  to  their  pos- 
terity. The  Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and 
depressed  than  any  pe<q^le  of  Ameriea.  Their  feeble 
q^iritsy  relaxed  in  lifdiess  inaetion,  seem  hardly  ei^aUe 
of  any  bold  or  manly  exertiom 

.  But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  politieal  state 
of  Peru»  some  detached  elreumstanees  and  fisets  oeevr 
in  the  Spanish  writers^  which  discover  a  considerable 
remaiiider  of  baiibaritj  in  their  manners.  A  emel  ene^ 
t^m>  that  pMvaitod  in  some  of  the  most.savage  tribei^ 
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Milmisied  among  the  Peravians.  On  the  death  of  the 
loeasy  and  of  other  eminent  persons^  a  eonsiderable 
nnmber  of  their  attendants  i?as  put  to  death,  and  inter- 
red aronnd  their  Gnacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the 
mersi  i«ror)d  with  their  former  dignity^  and  be  served  with 
the  same  respeot.  On  the  death  of  Huana-Capae,  the 
most  powerful  of  their  monarehs^  abore  a  thousand  vic- 
tims* were  doomed  to  aeeompany  him  to  the  tomb.  In 
one  partieular^  their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more 
barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude  tribes^  Though  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize^  and 
other  vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and 
tiah  x»erfeetly  raw,  and  astonished  the  Spaniards^  with  a 
j^raetiee  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civilized  people. 

§  LII.  But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  posses- 
sions, of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  account 
both  of  their  ancient  and  present  state,  have  attracted 
the  greatest  attention ;  her  other  dominions  there  are 
fhr  from  being  inconsiderable,  either  in  extent  or  value. 
The  greater  i>art  of  them  was  reduced  to  subjection,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  sixteentli  century,  by  private 
adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  small  armaments  either 
in  Hispaniola  or  in  Old  Spain;  and  were  we  to  follow 
eaoh  leader  in  his  progress,  we  should  discover  the  same 
daring  courage,  the  same  persevering  ardour,  the  same 
rapacious  ^sire  of  wealth,  and  the  same  eapaoity  of 
enduring  and  surmounting  every  thing  in  onler  to  attain 
it,  which  distinguished  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards 
hi  their  greater  American  conquests.  But  instead  o£ 
entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
transaetions,  would  appear  almost  a  repatidon  of  what 
has  been  already  related,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with 
snoh  a  view  of  those  provkiees  of  die  Spimith  empire  in 
America,  which  have  not  Utherto  been  mentioned,  as 
■my  omvey  to  my  readers  an  adoftiate  idea  of  its  great* 
Bess,  fertlHty,  and  opnlenee. 

iLOL  I  b^in  iflth  the  eoimtries  eontigaons  to  the 
two  great  mMareldes#  of  vrbese  history  and  instittttifw 
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I  hare  ^fen  some  aceaunti  and  sluill  Aea  Miij  4»* 

0eribe  the  other  4)«trfots  of  Spanish  America.    Hie  j«« 

risdictioii  of  the  yieeroy  pf  New  Spain  extends  vwt  te« 

▼eral  provinees^  which  were  not  subject  to  the  dMnin- 

^B  of  tbe  Mexicans.     The  eoontries  of  CInaloa  and 

Sonora*  that  stretch  a)ong  the  east  aide  of  the  Yenni- 

'  Kon  sea^  or  golf  of  California^  as  iftSlt  as  the  immeMo 

kingdoms  of  New  Navarre  and  New  Mexieo^  which  bend 

towards  tlfc  west  and  norths  did  not  acknowledge  the 

soTcrofgnty  of  Monteznmay  or  his  predeocssonu    These 

regions,  nut  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexteaa 

empire,   fire  rednced  some  to  a  greater^  others  to  a  lesa 

degree  of  sul^ection  to  the  Spanish  yoke.    They  extend 

through  the  mo^t  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  aone; 

their  soil  is^  in  general^   remarkably  fcrtilCf   and  all 

their  productions^  whether  animal  or  Tegetabky  are  most 

perfect  in  their  kind.    Th^  have  all  a  communicatioi% 

pitber  with  the  Paeifle  Oeeani  or  with  thcGtilfof  Mex- 

ieo»  and  are  watered  l^y  river^^  wbieh  not  only  enneh 

them,  but  may  liecome  subservient  to  eommeree.    Tlia 

number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  rast  equntries,  te 

indeed  extremely  smidlf    They  may  be  said  to  have  sahr 

dued  rather  than  to  hare  occupied  them.    But  if  the  po* 

pulation  in  their  ancient  establishments  in  America  AM 

continue  to  increase,  tl|ey  may  gradually  spread  oye» 

those  proyinees,  pf  which,  howerer  Inviting,  th^  hay^i 

not  hitherto  been  able  to  tak^  full  possessfon. 

§  I4V.  Qqe  circumstanoe  may  contribute  to  the  afee* 
^  pqpptation  of  some  districts.  Tery  rich  min^s  botk 
of  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered  in  mipj  of 
the  regio^f  which  I  have  men^oncd.  Wherever  tiieflo 
arq  opened,  and  woH^ed  ^th  s^ecess,  a  mnhka^e  tf 
pecj^e  resort  In  order  to  $npf^  thoas  wiih  4io  ne0e»- 
saricf  of  llfl^  cultivation  must  )be  increased*  ardsasia  of 
various  kinds  lanst  assemUe,  a&d  industry  as  well  an 
wealth  will  be  gf^ual|y  diiuned.  Ma^y  esmofUfm  sf 
tiris  have  occurred  in  dHfiwen^  parts  of  Anserioa  4m^ 
th^Ml  under iktdottteioa of  ihofipaaiaidf.     Ftops^ 


Idmi  iriiliigei  avd  lar^e  towns  h^ve  auddeiily  ariMii  amidst 
mpfartifthited  wUds  aad  mouDtains ;  and  the  working  off 
auBOSy  thott^  Ikr  from  being  the  most  proper  objeet 
Awards  whieh  the  attention  of  an  infimt  society  should 
be  tunedf  may  beeome  the  means  both  of  promoting 
Qseftil  aetintyt  and  of  aagmenting  the  number  of  peo* 
lie.  A  reoent  and  singular  instlMiee  of  this  has  hap- 
penedy  whieh  as  it  is  but  little  known  in  Europe^  and 
uiBif  be  pioduetiTe  of  great  effects,  merits  attention. 
The  Spaniards  settled  in  die  prorinees  of  Cinaloa  and  So- 
aorat  had  been  long  disturbed  by  the  depredations  of  some 
fieree  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year  17659  the  incursions 
of  those  savages  became  so  frequent,  and  so  destructive, 
that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  in  despair^  applied  to  the 
Marquis  de  Groix^  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of 
troops  as  might  enable  them  to  drive  those  formidable  in? 
Taders  from  their  ^aees  of  retreat  in  the  mountains.  But 
tlie  treasury  of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
lar^  sums"  drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  snjq^rt  the  late  war 
against  Great  Btitain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  theni 
no  aid.  The  respect  due  to  his  virtues  accomplished  what 
his  official  power  could  not  effect.  He  prevailed  with 
the  meiehftats  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
expedkion*  The  war  was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  abil- 
ilies }  and  after  being  protraeted  for  Uiree  years,  chief- 
ly by  the  difficulty  of  pnrsuiog  the  fugitives  over  moun- 
tains and  through  detfes  which  were  almost  impassa- 
ble, it  terminated  in  the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submis- 
of  the  tribes,  whieh  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
*  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  course  of  this  ser- 
iJeOf  the  -flpn ainrdt  marehed  through  countries  into  which 
tibey  eeemnot  to  have  penetrated  before  that  time,  and  dis- 
•o>vend  miMB  of  sueh  value,  as  was  astonishing  even  to 
aaqaainted  with  the  riches  contained  in  the  moun- 
i  of  the  New  Worid.  At  Cineguill^  in  the  province 
of  Soaon^  they  loitered  a  {dain  of  fourteen  leagues  in 
extent,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of  oq)y  sixteen  indies. 
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they  found  gold  in  grains  of  suck  a  nm,  tbat  some  of 
tbem  weighed  nine  marksy  and  in  sueh  quanlkiesy  that 
ill'  a  short  tinie»  with  a  few  labourers,  they  ooUeoted  a 
thousand  marks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  takkig 
time  to  wash  the  earth  that  bad  been  dog,  whieh  appear- 
ed to  be  so  rieh,  that  persons  of  skill  eomputed  that  it 
might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a  million  of 
pesos.  Before  the  end  of  tlie  year  1771,  above  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  settled  in  Cineguilla  under  the-  gov- 
ernment of  proper  magistrates,  and  the  inspeeticm  of 
several  eeelesiastics.  As  several  other  mines,  not  infe* 
tior  in  richness  to  tliat  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  diseov- 
•red,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,'!^  it  is  probable  thf^ 
these  neglected  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces,  may  soon 
become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  aoy  part  of  the  Span- 
ish empire  in  America* 

$  L»y.  The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Vermillion  sea,  seems  to  have  been  less  known  to 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  provinces  which  I  have 
mentio&ed.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the  year 
1^56.)  During  a  long  'period  it  continued  to  be  so  little 
frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown,  and  la 
most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island,  not  as  a 
peninsula4  Though  the  climate  of  this  country,  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  situation,  must  be  very  desiraUe ; 
the  Spaniards  have  made  small  progress  in  peopling  it. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  provinee,  and 
in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired 
a  dominion  over  it  as  complete  as  that  whidi  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  missions  in  Paragmi,  and  they  lab^^ned 
io  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to  geven  the 
natives  by  the  same  maxima.  In  order  to  prevent  ik» 
court  of  Spain  from  conceiving  any  jealousy  of  their  de- 
signs and  operations,  they  seem  studiously  to  hvre  de- 
preciated the  eountrys  by  representing  the  eliaiate  m  ea 

•  Sec  Note  XLVI.  f  Book  y.  vol  ii.  p.  66. 

t  See  Note  XLVtt  f  -         . 


disagveeaUe  and  Hinrhole«ome»  and  tbe  sail  90  barren, 
that  ii6ii»iiig  bat  a  sealous  desire  of  eenverliog  the  oa- 
tites  eoiild  have  indaeed  them  to  settle  there*  Several 
pubtio  sfrifited  eitizens  endearoured  to  andeeehre  their 
sovetei^s,  and  to  give  ikem  a  better  view  of  Califor- 
nia ;  but  in  vain.  At  length,  on  the  expulsion  .of  the 
Jfesnits  from  the  Spanish  dominioos,  the  eourt  of  Mad- 
rid, as  prone  at  that  jnnetnre  to  snspeet  the  purity  of  the 
Order^s  inteBsion%  as  formeriy  to  efmfide  in  them  with 
implioit  trust,  appointed  I>on  Joseph  Cralvez,  whose  abil- 
kies  have  sinee  raised  him  to  the  high  rank  of  minister 
|br  the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  aceount  of 
tiie  eonntry  was  favourabie ;  he  fonnd  the  pearl  fishery 
on  its  ooasts  to  be  valuable,  and  he  diseovered  mines  of 
gold  of  a  very  promising  appearanee.  From  its  vicini- 
ty to  Cinaloa  and  SonOra,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the 
population  of  these  provinees  shall  inerease  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  have  supposed,  California  may,  by  degrees, 
reeeive  from  them  sneh  a  reemit  of  inhabitants,  as  to 
be  no  longer  veefconed  among  the  desolate  suid  useless 
fUstriets  of  the  Spanisb  empire. 

$]>YI.  On  the  east  of  Mexieo,  Yucatan  and  Hondu- 
ras are  comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain, 
though  aneieiitly  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  large  provin- 
ces, stretching  from  the  Bay  of  Campeaohy  beyond 
Cape  Graeias  a  Dlos,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value  either  from 
the  fertility  of  their  soil  or  the  richness  of  their  mines ; 
but  they  produce  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of 
America,  the  logwood-tree,  which,  in  dying  some  col- 
ours, is  so  tkt  preferable  to  any  other  material^  that  the 
eottsnuqitkHi  of  it  in  Europe  b  eonsiderable,  and  it  has 
become  an  aKicle  in  commerce  of  great  value.  During 
a  long  period,  no  European  nation  intruded  upon  the 
Spaniards  in  those  provinees,  or  attempted  to  obtain  any 
share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  after  the  emiquest 
of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  it  soon  appeared  what  a  for- 


midable  rival  va»  now  iMtoi  in  tfc©  neighbauvkMd  of 
the  SpaniA  territories.  Oine  of  the  «r»t  objeete  mkifik 
tempted  the  English  settled  in  that  island^  was  the  greal 
profit  arinng  from  the  logwood  traife,  and  the  fteilky  of 
wresting  some  portion  of  it  from  the  Spaniards.  Bono 
adventurers  from  Jamaiea  made  the  llrst  attemptat  Cape 
Catoehe^  the  sonth-east  promontory  of  Tneataa^  maA  hj 
cutting  logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  t»fte.  Whom 
mo^  of  the  trees  near  the  coast  in  that  j^aee  were  fdl- 
ed,  they  removed  to  the  island  of  Tristj  in  the  Bay  of 
Campeaehy ;  and  in  later  times,  their  peine^l  station 
has  been  in  the  Bay  of  Hondoras.  The  Spaniard^  al<. 
armed  at  this  eneroaehment,  endeavoured  by  negotiation^ 
remonstrances,  and  open  force,  to  prevent  the  Eng^iah 
from  obtaining  any  .footing  on  that  part  of  the  Amerioap 
continent  But  after  struggUng  agiOnst  it  f«r  more  tha» 
a  eentnry,  the  disasters  of  last  war  cstorted  from  th« 
Court  of  Madrid  a  reluctant  consent  to  trierate  this  set* 
tlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories.*  The 
pain  which  this  humbling  concession  occasioned,  seemi 
to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of 
rendering  it  of  little  consequence,  mwe  effiictual  than 
all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence.  The  logwood 
produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Tucatam  where  the  soil 
is  drier,  is  in  quality  far  superior  to  that  wlii^h  grows 
on  the  marshy  grounds  where  the  English  are  settled. 
By  encouraging  the  cutting  of  this,  and  penutttiag  the 
importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any  duty, 
such  vigour  has  been  given  to  tUs  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  logwood  which  the  Ekigllsh  bring  to  market  hat 
sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  Bi^  of 
Honduras  has  gradually  decHnedf  shiee  it  oblainod  a  le^ 
gal  sanction;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  befladly 
abandoned.  In  that  event,  Tneatan  and  HondnrM  will 
become  possessions  of  considerable  importance  Ito  flpaim 

•  Treaty  of  Plupis,  Art.  xvlii.  t  See  Note  XLVIII. 
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$  LTfT.  S(}il  fkrthcr  ^as(  than  Ib^ndaras  lie  the  two 
pfo'viiices  of  Costik  lUea  and  Te^gud^  Whteh  likewise 
belong  to  the  Tiee-foyaHy  of  Xew  Spain  i  but  both  hare 
been  so  much  neglected  by  the  8paniat*d^>  and  are  appa- 
rentlj  of  soefa  small  valae,  that  they  merit  no  partlen- 
lH^  attention* 

$  LVin.  Tlie  mbst  ini]>ortant  photlnoe  d^p^ndlng  On 
the  Tice-royalty  of  PerOi  is  Chili.  The  Ineas  hadesta- 
blisbed  their  dominion  in  some  of  its  noi^hei*n  districts 
— but  in  th^  greatef'  part  of  the  countr^^  its  gallant  and 
b%h-spifited  inhabitants  maintained  theii>  independeneOi 
The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulenee^  ear- 
ly attempted  the  oodquest  of  it  nndei'  DlegO  Almagro  f 
and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Yaldivia  l>esumed  the  de- 
sign. Both  met  with  fierce  opposition*  The  former  re-^ 
Ilnqoished  the  enterprise  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
mentioned.^  The  latter,  after^  having  given'  mai^  dis- 
plays, both  of  eoorage  and  military  skill,  was  cut  off; 
together  irich  a  coosiderable  bod^  of  troops  under  hisr 
eoirnmand.  Francisco  de  Yillagra,  XMifiiL^i  lieutenant^ 
by  his  spit*ited  eontfuet  eheckedf  the  natives  in  theif  ea^ 
reer,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  fromde- 
stroction«  fty  degrees^  all  the  champaign  eountty  alon^ 
the  cotot  \fas  ihibjeeted  to  the  Spanish  dominion*  The 
mountainous  country  is  still  possessed  by  the  Puelches^ 
Arancof,  and  other  tribes  of  itr  original  Inhabitants^ 
formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards}  n^it^  whom> 
during  the  conrse  of  two  eentarles^  ttkef  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  almost  perpetual  hostility,  suspend** 
ed  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  insecure  peace* 

$IitS.  That  part  of  Chili  then^  which  may  properly 
be  deemed  a  Spanish  province^  is  a  narrow  distMct,  ex- 
tended along  the  oOast  from  the  desert  of  Atacamas  to 
the  island  of  Chiloe>  above  nine  hundred  miles.  Its  cli- 
mate is  the  most  delicious  in  the  New  tt^orld,  and  is  hard- 
ly  equaHed  by  that  of  any  region  oti  the  face  of  tbe  earth, 

*  Book  vi.  vol.  if.  p.  1 15,  etc. 
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Hiough  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone^  it  never  fieels  tlie 
extremity  of  heat,  being  sereened  on  the  east  by  the 
Andes^  and  refreshed  from  the  west  by  eooling  sea- 
breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  so  mild  and 
equable^  that  the  Spaniards  give  ii  the  preferenee  to  that 
of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  the 
climate^  and  is  wonderfully  accoinmodated  to  EuropcaiA 
productions*.  The  most  valuable  of  these^  com,  wine^ 
and  oil^  abound  in  Chilly  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of 
the  country.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  at- 
tain  to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  our  hemis- 
phere not  only  multiply)  but  improve  in  this  delightful 
region.  The  homed  cattle  are  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  Spain.  Its  breed  of  horses  surpasses^  both  in  beauty 
and  in  spirit,  the  &mous  Andalusian  raoe^  f  roin  which 
they  sprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with 
riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold^  of  silver,  of  copper, 
and  of  lead,  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  it. 
$  LX.  A  country  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings, 
we  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  .  would  early  become  a  fa- 
vourite station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must  have  been 
cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  Instead 
of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all 
this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above  eighty  thou- 
sand white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  times  that  nmn- 
ker  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  most 
fertile  soil  in  America  lies  uneultivated,  and  some  of  its 
most  promising  mines  remain  unwrought.  Strange  as 
this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail  themselves  of  ad- 
vantages, which  seemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may 
appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only  inter- 
course of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  was 
carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the  annual  fleet  to 
Porto-Bello.  All  the  produce  of  these  colonies  wa» 
shipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Pern,  for 
Panama^  and  carried  from  thence  aeross  the  isthmii* 
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All  the  commodUies  vfhieh  they  receired  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  were  conveyed  from  Panama  to  the  same 
harhours.  Thus,  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili 
passed  through  the  hands  of  merchants  settled  in  Peru. 
These  had  of  course  a  profit  on  each  }  and  in  both  trans- 
actions the  Chilese  felt  their  own  subordination ;  and 
baring  no  direct  intercourse  with  tfa^  parent  state^  they 
depended  upon  another  prorince  for  the  disposal  of  their 
productions,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Un- 
der such  discouragements^  population  could  not  increase^ 
and  industry  was  destitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But 
tiow  that  Spain^  from  motives  which  I  shall  mention  here- 
after, has  adopted  a  new  system,  and  carries  on  her  com- 
merce with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  by  ships  whieli 
go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourse  is  opened  lie- 
tween  Chili  and  the  mother-country.  The  gold,  the  sil- 
ver, and  the  other  commodities  of  the  province  will  be 
exchanged  in  its  own  harbours  for  the  manufactures  of 
Europe.  Chili  may  speedily  rise  into  that  importance 
among  the  Spanish  settlements,  to  which  it  is  entitled  by 
its  natural  advantages.  It  may  become  the  granary  of 
Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  may  supply  them  with  wine,  with  eattle,  with  horses, 
with  hemp,  and  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now 
depend  upon  Europe.  Though  the  New  system  has  been 
established  only  a  few  years^  those  eflfects  of  it  begin  al«- 
ready  to  be  observed.  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  with  any 
steadiness  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to  fore- 
tell that  population.  Industry,  and  opulence  will  advance 
In  this  province  with  rapid  progress. 

$LXL  To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of 
Tueuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  and  like 
it  were  dependent  on  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru.  These 
regions  of  immense  extent  stretch  in  length  from  north 
to  south  above  Uiirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth 
more  than  a  thousand.  This  country,  which  h  larger 
than  most  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  into  two 
great  divisions*,  oqc  oq  the  north,  and  the  other  on  tbo 


^utl^of  ftto  4ie  h  VU^r  '"^  fi^nper  comprehend* 
Ji^TW^h  ^  fom9pi9  ittksiions  pf  ^he  Jesuits^  aod  ser 
arefal  pthor  distfiets^  put  i|8  dispule^  baye  long  suMst^ 
ed  bet^eev  the  counts  of  Spiun  wd  Portiigaf^  concera- 
log  |U  l^oiuida|rie§»  vbicb|  it  f 9  probable^  vfill  be  9oaft 
finally  ascertained^  either  ^mkpMy,  or  bj  tbe  deciaion 
pf  tbe  pvQidf  I  cboose  tp  rcsep'Te  pijr  f^piMunt  of  tbi# 
Jiorthern  diyision^  vnijl  I  .eoter  upon  tbe  history  of  Por- 
^ugne^e  4^!^>'^  ^^^  n^hich  |t  h  intiiQately  oonnceted  ^ 
and»  p^  relating  |t^  I  ^baU  be  able^  from  authootio  mate- 
p^ials^  fuppUed  both  ^y  Spain  ^nd  Portugal,  to  g? ve  a  full 
luid  ficonrate  ^esariptiou  of  the  (operations  and  yiews  of 
th/d  Jesui^f  in  rearing  that  singiU^  fiabrjc  of  policy  in 
^Jnefii^a^  vrbieb  ba^  dravii  so  nuoh  attentioB»  and  has 
been  so  impeirfectly  understood  Tbe  bitte|r  division  of 
jklie  province  cofitains  the  governmenU  of  Tueaman  and 
Baeiv^-Ayrei^  HxiA  to  these  I  s)iaU  at  present  confine  mjr 
pliserya^ons. 

$  laXll.  The  Spaniards  enured  this  pa^ t  of  America 
)>jthe  riv.^  De  1^  Phita|  and  though  a  sncrocssion  of 
pruel  disastcirs  befel  them  in  their  early  attempts  to  es* 
tablish  their  ^oiqinion  in  it^  thcgr  yere  encouraged  ti> 
persist  in  tbe  df^sign^  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discovering 
fniqe^  in  ]the  ^t^rior  country^  and  afterwai*ds  by  the  ncr 
fcesspty  ff  <)ceiq)ying  it^  in  ord^  to  pireventany  other  ua- 
tiop  from  settlfi^;  tbere^  and  penetrating  by  this  route 
jalo  ^h^v  yich  poojiespioos  in  Peru.  But  ei^^ept  ai  Bner 
pos-^yv^Sf  they  baye  ma^e  no  pettlemont  of  any  eonse- 
guemuB  in  a|l  the  yast  spa^  wkieh  I  hare  loontioned. 
There  a>*e^  indeed^  ^cattei^ed  oyer  kjf  a  Styr  places  on 
Hfhieh  they  bav^  bestowed  the  namp  of  to^nsf  mid  to 
vh|ch  (bey  |mFe  eadeavpured  to  add  i^in^  dignity^  bf 
preo<|og  the^  into  l;ishopries ;  but  tbcgr  are  no  better  tbaa 
paltfry  viUag^  eaol^  ivitb  two  or  tbr^ee  hundred  jnbabi* 
fants«  One  circum,itaiioe»  hpw^ver»  wbfeb  W^  *ot  pri* 
ginaUy  foc)eset%  has  eoptribut^  to  lender  this  district, 
thoqgh  t^nly  peoj^ed,  pf  consideralde  importance.  Tbo 
{upoviuoe  of  Tucumfm,  together  wi^  the  eoiuitfy  to  thfi 
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Mudi  rf  tbe  PlaUy  instead  of  being  eovered  with  wood 
Jfke  oth^r  parts  of  Aoieriea»  forms  one  extensive  opoyn 
^bdiit  almost  witboot  a  tree.  Tbe  soil  is  a  deep  fertile 
mouldy  watered  by  many  streams  desceodiog  from  tbe 
Andesy  and  dotted  in, perpetual  verdu;*e.  In  tbis  rieb 
pastnrag^y  tbe  horses  and  eattle  imported  l^y  the  Span- 
iavds  from  Europe  have  mnltipUed  to  adej^ee  which  al- 
ffiost  exeeeds  belje£  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants 
not  oaly'to  open  a  luerative  trade  with  Peru^  by  supply- 
ing it  with  eatUe,  horsest  and  mules^  but  to  earry  on  a 
munmeree  no  leas  beneficial^  by  tbe  exportation  of  hiden 
to  Europe*  From  both)  the  colony  has  derived  great  ad- 
vantages. But  its  commodious  situation  for  carry ijig  on 
iMintraband  trade»  has  been  the  chief  source  of  its  pros* 
perity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  an- 
fiieat  system^  with  respect  to  its  oommunication  with 
America^  the  river  De  la  Plata  lay  so  much  out  of  the 
loourse  of  Spanish  naTigation^  that  interlopers,  almost 
^tliout  any  risk  of  being  either  observed  or  obstructed, 
l^ould  pour  in  European  manufaptures  in  «ueh  quantiiicsf 
that  they  not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  tbe  ooloi^y^  but 
were  conveyed  into  all  the  eastern  districts  of  Fef  u. 
When  the  Portuguese  in  Brasil  extended  their  settle ment^ 
to  tbe  b$nks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was  open- 
tfif  by  which  prohibited  eommodities  flowed  into  the 
Spanish  territoriesi  with  still  more  facility,  and  in  great- 
er abundance.  This  illegal  tra/Be,  however  detrimental 
to  tbe  parent  state,  contributed  to  the  increase  of  tb^ 
settlement^  which  had  the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and 
BuenosrAyres  became  gradually  a  populous  and  opulent 
town*  Tlliat  may  be  the  efieet  of  the  alteration  lately 
made  in  tbe  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature  of 
which  shall  be  described  in  ih^  subsequent  book,  cannot 
hitherto  be  known. 

$  LXIIL  All  tbe  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New 
Worlds  the  islands  cxcej^ed,  of  whose  discoveiy  andj*e* 
duction  I  have  formerly  given  an  accountf  are  compre* 
bended  inder  two  great  divisions ;   tbe  former  denomi- 
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nated  (he  kingdom  of  TkiTa  Firme,  Ihc  proyifices  of 
which  stretch  along  the  Atkntie^  from  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco ;  the  kit* 
ter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  situated  in  the  in- 
terior country.  With  a  rfiort  view  of  these  I  shall  close 
this  part  of  my  work. 

To  the  east  of  Veragua,  tlic  last  province  sutgeet  to  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darten.  Though 
it  was  in  tJiis  part  of  the  continent  that  the  Spaniards 
first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  no  consid- 
erable progress  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country  is  ex* 
tremely  mountainous,  deluged  with  rain  during  a  good 
puK  of  the  year,  remarkably  nnhealthful,  and  contains 
no  mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  probably 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  if  they  had  not  been  al- 
lured to  continue  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of 
Porto-Bello  on  the  one  sea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the 
other.  These  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  commu- 
nication between  the  north  and  south  sea,  between  Spain 
and  her  most  valuable  colonies.  In  consequence  of  this 
advantage,  Panama  has  become  a  considerable  and  tlrrir- 
ing  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  climate  has 
prevented  Porto-bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. As  the  intercourse  with  the  settlements  in  tho 
Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another  channel,  it 
is  probable  that  both  Porto-bello  and  Panama  will  de- 
cline, when  no  longer  nourished  and  enriched  by  that 
eommerce  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  pros- 
perity, and  even  their  existence. 

§LXIV.  The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha  strelch  to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Dari- 
en.  The  country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its 
Tallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of 
America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1552.  It 
is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill-cultivated.  It  pro- 
duces, however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  some 
precious  stones^  particularly  emeralds.     But  its  chief 
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imporUtfice  is  derived  from  the  barbour  of  Carthagena, 
the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  do- 
minions of  Spain*  In  a  sitnation  so  favourtibley  eom« 
merce  soon  began  to  flourish.  As  early  as  the  year  Idil^y 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  seme  note.  But  when 
Carthagena  was  chosen  as  the  port  in  which  the  galeons 
should  fir«t  begin  to  trade  on  their  arrival  from  Europe, 
and  to  which  they  were  directed  to  return^  in  order  to 
prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward*  the  eommeree  of 
its  inhabitants  was  so  much  Jbvoured  by  this  arrange* 
Qient*  that  it  sooa  became  one  of  the  most  populous^ 
opulentf  and  beautiful  cities  in  America.  There  is*  how- 
ever*  ri^ason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  reached  its  highest 
point  of  exaltation^  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by 
the  cliange  in  the  Spanish  system  of  trade  with  America* 
which  has  withdrawn  from  it  the  de^rable  visits  of  the 
galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline.  But  the 
wealth  now  coUected  there*  will  soon  find  or  create  em- 
ployment for  itself*  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage 
into  some  new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  so  safe*  and  so 
eonveniently  situated  for  receiving  commodities  from  Eu- 
rope* its  merchants  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  con* 
vey  tbtse  into  all  the  adjacent  provinces*  that  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  still  retain  this  branch  of  a'ade>  and  Car- 
tbagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance. 

1^  LXY.  The  proTince  eontigiHOU3  to  Sauta  Martha  on 
the  east^  was  -first  visited  by  Alonso  do  Ojeda*  in  the 
year  1499  ;*  and  the  Spaniards  on  their  landing  therCf 
having  observed  some  huts  in  wn  Indian  village  built  up- 
on piles*  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated  wa- 
ter which  covered  the  plain*  were  led  to  bestow  upon  it 
the  name  of  Yenezuela,  or  Little  Yenice^  by  tlieii*  usual 
propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  they  dis- 
covered in  America*  and  tbe  objects  which  were  familiar . 
to  them  in  Europe.  They  made  some  attempts  to  set* 
tie  there*  but  with  little  success.    The  fiaal  reduction  of 
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ike  proYktoe  was  aecempllshed  by  meana  ret;  dtflet^at 
from  ihoUe  to  wliieh  Sfmin  was  indebted  for  its  otber  ao- 
qoisitioQs  i*fhe  Hew  World.  Tbe  arabltion  of  Charles 
y.  often  engaged  him  in  (q>eration8  of  stich  variety  and 
extent,  that  Us  rerennes  were  not  sufBeient  to  Aafray 
the  expense  of  eatrying  them  into  exeention.  Among 
other  elpedients  for  supplying  the  defleieney  of  his 
fands^  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from  tbe  Yelsers  of 
Angsbnrghy  the  most  opulent  merehants  at  that  time  in 
Europe.  By  w^  of  retribution  fot  these^  or  in  hopesy 
perhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new  loan,  lie  bestowed  up^it 
them  the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  hdd  as  a  here^ 
ditary  fief  from  the  erown  of  Castile,  on  eondition  that 
within  a  limited  time  they  should  render  themselres  mas- 
ters of  the  country^  and  establish  a  celoiqr  there.  Un*> 
derthe  direetion  of  such  persons,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established 
on  maxims  yetj  diflferent  from  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  better  calculated  to  eneourage  sueh  useftil  indttstky^ 
as  mercantile  proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the 
most  certain  sonroe  of  prosperity  and  opulence.  But  an- 
ibrtunately  they  committed  the  execution  of  their  {^m- 
to  some  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  with  which  Oerma^ 
ny  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  adventur- 
ers, impatient  to  amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedi* 
ly  abandon  a  station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  be 
very  uncomfortable,  instead  of  planting  a  colony  in  or- 
der to  cultivate  and  improve  the  eonnf ry,  wandered  fn^m 
district  to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  Iho 
natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  oppressing  theni  bjr 
the  imposition  of  intoleraMe  tasks.  In  the  oonrse  of  a> 
few  years,  their  avarice  and  exaetions,  in  eonAparfson 
with  which  those  of  the  Spairiards  were  modln^te^  des- 
olated the  provinces  so  eom^tely  tihit  it  eouM  hmrtify 
affbrd  them  subsistenee,  antf  the  Velsers  i^Ihiquislied  a 
property  from  which  the  ineottsiderate  eondnet  of  their 
agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage. 
"When  the  wretehed  remainder  of  tho  Germans  deserted 


kft  MtwkkBteAdliig  numy  Mtaral  adf aBtages;  k  is  mm 
»f  tkeir  most  kogdaUag  u4  aBpr«dHetiTe  flettleaieiit*; 

4l4XYi.  The  pnviAMs  of  GarraeM  mi4  Camum  ar# 
tiielftsldf  the  ^«Diih territories oo tids  eMtt;  but  im 
Mlatia^  the  origin  uid  operatioDB  ef  tlie  mereaatile  eom- 
fMuvv  in  wUeh  an  ra^liitiw  riglit  rf  tMde  irfUi  dieo^ 
has  been  Tetfted^  I  shall  hereafter  haTe  ooearion  to  eon* 
aider  tiicir  state  and  prednetiottB. 

^liXyiL  The  New  Kingdom  of  Giranada  is  eMSnly 
an  Mand  eonnf  17  of  great  extent  Hue  importtnit  aA* 
iition  was  made  to  the  damtnioiis  (df  Spain  abont  the 
year  tM§f  hj  Sebastian  de  Benaleazar  and  Gonaalo  HU 
menes  de  Qnesadat  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  aeeom'* 
pushed  olBeers  employed  in  the  eonqnest  of  Ameriea* 
The  foi^mer  who  eommanded  at  that  time  in  t^nlto^  at^ 
tacked  it  from  the  south ;  this  latter  made  hfs  inraiioil 
from  Santa  Martha  on  the  nolrth.  Ae  the  original  in^ 
habitants  of  this  rq;ion  were,  fhrthe^  adraneed  in  im» 
'proTemeotv  than  any  pe<q^  in  Ameriea  hot  the  Bfoxt^ 
eaasand  P^rarians^*  they  defended  themeelTei  wftll 
gnat  resolntion  and  good  eonduet  Tftle  abilitioi  and 
pelpseveranee  of  Benaleazar  and  Quesada  snmiOMted  all 
eppodtioa^  tiiongh  not  wfth^nt  eneottntermg  man)r  dao« 
gersy  and redneed  the  eountry  into  ihelbrm  ^a  SpailiA 
]^Tinee« 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  lisr  elontei 
aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  isea^  timt  thon]^  it  at^roanhes  al* 
BHMt  to  the  eqnater^  the  dimate  is  remarkaUy  temper* 
^t;  The  feitiiity  of  its  Tallies  is  not  inferfor  to  tiMaf 
the  riehest  distriets  in  Ameriea*  Bui  its  higher  gronndt 
yield  gold  and  predens  Mbnes  of  varioaa  Unda.  It  ia 
Mi  by  diggSi«  into  the  boweU  of  tiie  earth  Ant  tidi 
gold  i«  fonnd;  it  ii  ming^M  with  the  soU  near  the  son* 
faee,  and  separated  from  it  ^  r^eated  wasMog  witk 
water.    This  operation  is  earried  on  wholly  by  negro 
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ilftves ;  for  th^vgh  the  ohill  sabterranean  air  Bas  been 
diieoTcred^  by  experience^  to  be  so  fatal  to  thenif  that 
they  eannolbe  employed  with  advantage  in  the  deep  di- 
ver mines,  they  are  move  eapable  of  performing  the 
•ther  species  of  labour  than  the  Indians*   As  the  natives* 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granida  are  exempt  from  that 
servicCf  which*  has  was^d  their  race  sa  rapidly  in  other 
parts  of  America^  the  country  is  stiU  remarkably  popu- 
lous.    Some  districts  yield  gold  with  a  profusion  no  les» 
wonde'rfal  than  that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguillar  which  I 
have  fbrmerly  mentioned^  and  it  is  often  found  in  large 
ptpitas,   or  grains,   whieh  manifest  the  abundance  in 
which  it  is  produced*    On  a  rising  ground  near  Pamplo- 
na, single  labourers  have  eoUected  iu  a  day  what  was 
equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pesos.    A  late  governor  of 
Santa  Ve  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold, 
,  estimated  to  be  wordi  seven  hundred  and  Ibrty  pounds 
steriing*    This,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  finest 
specimen  ever  .found  in  the  New  World,  is  now  deposited 
in  Ae  royal  eabinet  of  Madrid.     But  without  founding 
any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordlnaiy,  the 
value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  eountry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of 
considerable  amount*    Its  t6wns  are  populous  and  fiour- 
ishing^   The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almost  eveiy  pari 
of  the  country  are  daily  increasing.     Cultivation  and  in- 
dustry of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,   and  to 
prosper.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Car- 
thagena,  the  prodnee  of  the  mines,  and  other  oommodi- 
ties,  being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St*  lllagda- 
kn  to  that  city.^  On  another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada  has  a  communieatifHi  with  the  Atlantic  hj 
the  river  Orinoco ;  but  the  countiy  whieh  stretches  along 
its  banks  towards  the  east  is  liule  known,  and  im^pev-' 
iMtly  ocei^ied  by  the  Spaniards,/ 
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§  I.  AFT^B  troeiiig  <he  progress  of  IhiD  Spaniards  in 
thdr  diseovtiriei  and  eoBqnests  daring  more  than  half  a 
eemtuvj9  I  kave  ecndaeted  them  to  that  period  ^hen 
their  authority  mis  eftablished  OTer  almost  all  the  yast 
regtMW  in  fhe  New  World  still  iubjeet  to  their  dominion. 
The  tffwt  of  their  settlements  upon  the  eonniries  of 
wbieh  they  took  possessiosf  the  maxims  which  they 
udopted  in  forming  their  new  edloaieif  the  interior  struc- 
ture and  policy  of  these^  together  with  the  influence  of*- 
their  progressive  improrement  upon  the  parent  8tate» 
and  upon  the  eommereial  intercourse  of  nations^  are  thQ 
objects  to  whfch  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

$  n.  The  first  ylsible  consequence  of  the  establish, 
ments  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  equally 
astonisMng  and  deplorable.  I  hare  already,  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  mentioned  the  disastrons  influence  undei^ 
which  the  connexions  of  the  Americans  with  the  peoplfi 
of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands,  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  eontinent,  and  have  touched  upoii 
▼ari<Nis  causes  of  their  rapid  consumption.  Wherever 
the  inhaUtants  of  America  had  resolution  to  ts^c  arma 
in  defence  of  their  Hberty  and  rights,  many  perished  in 
the  nnequal  contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  in- 
vaders* But  the  greatest  desolation  followed  after  the 
sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  conquerors  werc^  settled  la 
tran^ility.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those  provin- 
ces of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  gulf  of  Tri- 
^^Mad  to  the  confloes  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal  efiects  of 
the  Spanish  domtnion  were  first  and  most  sensibly  felt 
AH  these  were  oceupied  either  by  wandering  tribes  of 
hunters,  or  by  sneh  as  had  nrrade  but  small  progress  ia 
ealtivatiott  and  industry.  When  they  were  compelled 
by  their  new  masters  to  take  up  a  fixed  residence,  and 
f^y  to  r^ttlar  labour ;  ^hen  tasks  were  imposed  upon 
them  dispropercioned  to  their  strength,  and  were  exact- 
ed wl^  awelentittg  sever^y,  they  possessed  not  either  vi- 
gMT  <i^  aM  or  of  i>edy  lo^  tt^^ 
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prcssion.  Dejection  and  despair  drove  many  to  end  their 
lives  by  violence.  Fati^e  and  famine  destroyed  more. 
In  all  those  extensive  regions,  the  original  raee  of  inha* 
bitants  ^rasled  away ;  in  some  it  was  totally  extingnish- 
ed.  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and  martial  people 
distinguished  their  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  by  ef^' 
fbrts  of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers 
fell  in  the  fields  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru,  still 
greater  numbers  perished  under  the  hardships  of  attend* 
ing  ihci  Spanish  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and 
civil  wars,  worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  carrying 
their  baggage,  provisious,  and  military  stores. 
.  §  III.  But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Span- 
iards were  so  destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which  they  estab- 
iished  their  new  settlements.  The  former  were  tempo- 
rary calamities,  fatal  to  individuals  ;  the  latter  was  a 
permanent  evil,  which,  with  gradual  consumption,  wast- 
ed the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Pern 
were  divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to 
obtain  a  district,  from  which  he  might  expect  an  instan- 
lanious  recompense  for  all  his  services.  Soldiers,  ac- 
customed to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a  milita- 
ry life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  re^ 
gular  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but 
certain  i-eturns.  Instead  of  settling  in  the  vallies  occu- 
pied by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would 
have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter;  they 
ehose  to  fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainons 
regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and  in  Peru.  To 
search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  was  the  chief  object 
of  tlieir  activity.  The  prospects  wliich  this  opens,  and 
the  alluring  hopes  which  it  continually  presents,  corres- 
pond wonderfully  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ad- 
venture that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  America  in 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward 
those  favourite  projects^  so  mwxy  hands  were  wanted^ 
tlyftt  the  service  of  the  natives  became  indiqpeii9%bly  ce« 


^juisite.  lliey  were  aeoordiDgly  compelled  to  abandon 
their  aaeient  habitations  in  the  plains^  and  driven  hi 
crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from 
the  sultry  elimate  of  the  Tallies  to  the  chill  penetrating 
air  pecoliur  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone ;  exorbitant 
labour^  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishment,  and  the 
despondency  occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to 
which  they  were  Hot  aecustomed,  and  of  which  they 
saw  no  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their 
less  industrious  countrymen  in  die  islands.  They  sunk 
under  the  united  pressure  of  those  calamities,  and  melt- 
ed away  with  almost  equal  rapidity.  In  consequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  small-pox, 
a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to^ 
the  natives,  the  number  of  people  both  in  New  Spain 
and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced,  that  in  a  few  years  ther 
accounts  of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almost  in- 
credible.* 

$  lY.  Such  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  caus* 
es  which,  by  their  combined  operation,  contributed  t^ 
d^opulate  America.  Without  attending  to  Uiese,  many 
authors,-  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  desolation, 
have  ascribed  this  upexamided  event  to  a  system  of  poli-^ 
ey  no  less  profound  than  atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as 
Ifaey  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  occupy 
the  yast  regioas  which  they  had  discovered,  and  fbre- 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  authority 
oTcr  a  people  infinitely  superior  to  themselves  in  niun* 
ber,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  America,  re- 
soliEcd  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting 
a  great  part  of  the  country  into  a  desert,  endearoured 
to  secure  their  own  dominion'  over  itf  But  nations  sel- 
dom extend  their  views  to  objects  so  remote,  or  lay  their 
pkms  so  deep;  and,  for  the  honour  of  humanity  we  may 
observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  soehr 
an  execrable  scheme.  The  Spanish  monarehs>  fkr  from 
acting  upon  any  sneh  system  of  destruction,  were  uni- 

•  See  Note  XI*IX.  t  See  Note  L. 
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Ibrmly  solicitous  for  tbe  preservaUoa  of  flwir  Mir  mtn 
jeets.  With  Isabella*  zeal  for  propagatiog  the  Chris^ 
tian  faithy  together  with  the  desire  of  eomnunieatii^ 
the  knowledge  of  truths  and  the  eonsolations  of  religioo^ 
to  people  destitnte  of  spiritoal  light*  were  more  than  es« 
ten3ible  motiv«s  for  eneowaging  Colambos  to  attemft 
his  discoveries^  Upon  his  sueeess*  she  eadeaTonred  tm 
fulfil  her  pious  purpose*  and  manifested  the  most  tender 
eonoern  to  secure  not  only  religious  iBstrnetion*  hat 
mild  treatment*  to  that  inofienslTe  raee  of  men  snlyeeled 
to  her  erown.* ,  Her  sueeessors  adopted  the  same  ideas  f 
and*  on  many  oeeasionsy  whieh  I  hare  mentioiied*  their 
authority  was  interposed*  in  the  most  vigaroas*  exer*' 
tions*  to  proteet  the  people  of  Ameriea  from  the  opptcs* 
mn  of  their  Spanish  subjeets.  Their  regulations  for 
this  purpose  were  numerous*  and  attorn  repealed.  Thejr 
were  framed  with  wisdom*  and  dictated  hj  hnmaaity. 
After  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  became  so  ex* 
tMsire*  as  might  haTC  e^Lcited  some  apprehensions  of 
difficulty  in  retaining  Uieir  dominion  over  them*  the 
spirit  of  their  regulations  were  as  mUd  as  when  their 
settlements  were  confined  to  the  islands  alone.  Their 
solicitude  to  protect  the  Indians  seems  rather  to  have 
augmented  as  their  acquisitions  increased;  and  from  ar-^ 
dour  to  accomplish  this  they  enacted*  and  endeaToured  to 
eafiorce  the  execution  of  laws*  which  excited  a  fisrmid* 
able  rebellion  in  one  of  their  colonies*  and  spread  alarm 
and  disafiection  through  all  the  rest.  But  the  ayariee 
t»f  indiriduals  was  too  Tiolent  to  be  contronlled  by  tha 
authority  of  laws.  Bapacious  and  daring  adventurers* 
fhr  removed  from  the  seat  of  govemm^rt*  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  restraints  of  military  diseipliae  while  is 
service*  and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  ju*^ 
risdiction  of  civil  power  in  an  infiuit  colony^  despued  or 
elnded  every  regulation  that  set  hounds  to  their  exae* 
tions  and  tyranny.    The  parent  state*  with  persevering 

•Sec  Note  LL 


littefithitl^  issned  edicts  to  prerent  tlie  oppression  of  the 
AidkMs;  the  eolonists^  regardless  of  these*  or  trusthig 
to  t^r  dbtanee  for  impanity^  eoiitintted  to  consider  and 
treat  them  as  slaviiss  The  goremors  thefflselTcs,  and 
•thei*  ftttt^ets  employed  tai  the  colonies*  sereral  of  whom 
were^  as  indigent  and  rapaekms  as  the  adTcntnrers  oyer 
whom  they  presided*  were  too  i^  to  adept  their  eon* 
tMBpttions  ideas  of  the  conquered  people ;  and  instevd 
af  cheeking)  encouraged  or  eopnlTcd  at  their  exeosses^ 
The  desolntion  of  the  New  World  should  not  then  bo 
charged  on  the  court  of  Spaing  or  be  eonsidei'cd  ns  the 
eflhct  of  any  ^stem  of  pdliey  adopted  there«  It  ought 
ta  be  inpnted  whoUy  to  the  indigent  and  often  unprin- 
cipled adventurers*  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  the  con- 
querors and  first  planters  of  Ameriea*  who>  by  measures 
no  less  inconsiderate  than  unjust*  counteracted  the  edicts 
of  their  soTcreign*  and  have  brought  disgrace  upon  theii* 
eonnttyt 

$  y«  mth  still  grcatei^  injustice  bate  inaiiy  anthers 
i^rescnted  the  iatolcrating  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catho^ 
lie  rel%mi>  as  the  erase  of  eiitcriHinating  the  Ameri^ 
eans»  and  hare  accused  the  Spatiish  ecclesiastics  of  ani- 
■lating  thrir  eountfymcn  ^o  the  slau^ter  of  that  iancu 
cent  people^  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of  God^  But  the 
first  misaicnaries  who  Tisit^  America^  though  Weak 
and  Ulitcrate*  were  pious  men*  Thcy  earijr  espoused 
the  defence  of  the  natives^  and  Tindlcatcd  thett^  <diarac« 
tor  firdm  the  aspersions  of  their  conquerors^  w)io>  de*- 
sraiMBg  them  as  hieapable  c^  being  fonncd  to  the  oftccir 
of  eiril  Hfe*  or  of  comprehending  the  docMnes  of  rellg^ 
ion*  contended  that  they  were  a  tnibordlnate  race  of  men* 
on  whom  the  hand  of  nature  had  set  the  marie  of  serti- 
t«^.  From  the  accounts  which  I  hgfe  gif^n  of  the  hu- 
Bsano  and  perse? ering  z^  of  the  Spanish  nMuionaries* 
in  protecting  the  helpless  fioefc  coiamitted  to  thni^  charge* 
tiiey  af^ar  in  a  U^  whlck  reflects  Instrc  upon  thdr 
fun^ion«  They  were  ministers  of  peace*  wb^  endea- 
tonrcd  to  wrest  tbc  i^  ftom  the  hands  of  oj^fossors. 
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To  their  powerfiil  interporitioa  the  Amerioans  weve  m^ 
debtee!  for  every  regulation  tending  (o  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  their  fate.  The  elergjr  in  the  Spanidi  aottieineatty 
regular  as  weB  as  seeolar,  are  stili  oonaidered  hy  the 
Indians  as  their  natural  gnardiansy  to  whom  they  haw 
seeourse  nnder  the  hardsh^  and  exactions  to  vrhiok 
they  aro  often  exposed.* 

$  YI.  Bnty  notwithstanding  tke  rapid  depopiUli—  of 
America^  a  very  conndoraiile  nnmher  of  the  native  raee 
still  remidas  both-  in  Mexko  and  >  Beruy  eqieoinlly  in 
those  parts  whieh  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  tmrj  of 
Ae  Spanish  arms,  or  ilesolated  by  the  first ^ihits  of  theip 
industry^  stiU  more  roinous.  In  Guwtinny^  €biapa»  Ni« 
oaragna^  and  the  other  delightfiil  provinees  of  Ae  Mox- 
iean  empire^  which,  streteh  akmg  the  South  8ea»  the  raee 
of  Indians  is  still  numerons*  llMir  •etilomenta  in  soimo 
piaoes  are  so  populous^  as  to  merit  the  imme  of  eitios.f 
In  the  three  audiences  into  whidi  New  Spain  is  din4od» 
diere  are  at  least  two  milliong  of  Indians ;  a  pitiful  rem- 
nant>  indeed*  of  its  ancient  popnlation^  but  such  an  stitt 
forms  a  body  of  pcopfe  superior  in  nnmb^^  to  that  of  att 
the  other  mhahittutfs  of  this  exten^ire  eoufflify4  In  P^ 
r  n  ^veral  districts,  partienlaely  in  the  Ifinfriom  of  Qnito» 
are  oowpied  almost  onitirely  hy  IndtanOk  In.  other  pro« 
viuoes  they  are  mingkd  vfkOi  the  Spaniards*  and  in  mar 
nj  of  thoir  settlements  are  aln^Mt  the  only  persons,  wha 
praetise  the  mechanio  arts,  and  fill  most  of  the  inftrioc 
stations  in  uofih^.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mfixifii 
^ad  Pern  wore^  aoonstoraed  to  a  fixed  rosideMoC)  and  toi « 
oertain  degree  of  regular  industry*  1ms  Tiolent^e  wafr  re*, 
quisite  in  hrimgii^  tkem  to  some  oonfiNrmity  widi  theCln*^ 
ropean  modes  of  cif  il  life.  But  whereTcr  the  Sp%niarda 
settled  amopg  the  sayage  tribes  of  Amerioa*  their  at- 
tempts tn  incorporate  with  them  hare  beemdwajvafrnit^^. 
less,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natiyos.  Impatient  of  qe* 
jittaintt  and  diadainiog  labour  asa  mark  of  senil^  th^. 

•  See  Note  LTI.  f  Sec  Note  LIU- 
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titiker  «lnuid9ii«d  their  origioal  86«l«»  aii4  so^bt  for  in;. 
depoaJoiice  id  mtnittaiiis  tad  forests  iBMeetsible  te  thdr 
oippressens  ^  jperished  ivhen  reduced  t»  a  stAte  repugn 
Must  to  tbeil*  Mielent  ideas  and  hftbits4  In  the  distriets 
a^faoeat  ta  Cartltageaa^  to  Paaama^  and  to  Buenos^ 
Aytth  the  desolallea  is  mone  general  thu  ereain  thos^ 
parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru^  of  whieh  the  laniards  have 
taken  moi^  fidi  ^Isessioa. 

^YIL  Bat  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
If  aw  Worlds  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants^  were 
made  at  a  period  when  tfait  nionarehy  was  capable  of 
Anniag  them  to  best  adrantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its 
pbitj  kingdoms^  Spain  was  become  ai  powerful  statct  e^al 
to  BO  great  an  andertahiog.  Its  monarchsf  haviag  ex* 
tended  their  prerogatiTe  far  beyond  the  limits  which  once 
tdrcumseribed  the  regal  power  in  oyci^  kingdom  of  Su^r 
ropCy  were  hardly  sabject  to  controul^  cither  in  coneert- 
ing  or  in  executing  their  measnres.  In  crery  wide  ex- 
tended empire*  the  form  of  government  must  be  sin^e, 
und  the  soTcrcign  authofity  snch*  that  its  resolatimM 
way  be  taken  with  promptitude^  and  may  per?ade  iho 
whole  with  sufleient  foree.  Bach  was  the  power  (rf*  the 
-Spatiish  monarehsy  when  they  were  called  to  deliberate 
«anoerMng  the  nmde  of  cstidMishtegthehr  dominion  o?er 
the  most  remote  prorinees  which  had  oyer  been  sulgect* 
-ed  to  aay  Eurapean  slate.  In  this  deUbera(iDn>  they 
Mt  themseiTes  under  no  eoastitational  restrain^  and  tliat^ 
as  tadependent  masters  of  their  own  resohres*  they  might 
issue  the  edbts  t^sqaiNte  for  mjodelMng  the  government 
of  the  new  colonies*  by  a  mere  aet  of  prerogative* 

$THI.  This  early  Interposition  of  the  Spanish  crowilf 
•in  otder  to  regahte  th6  p^y  and  trade  of  its  colonies* 
is  a  peenliarity  whidi  dlstingniiibes  tlveir  progress  from 
that  of  the  col6aies  ef  avf  oHier  Enropemi  natHHi«  When 
ftcPoi^agacsey  the  Bbglish*  aad  French*  ioofc  posses- 
sion tf  the  regtono  hi  Ameriea  which  they  now  occupy* 
the  advantages  which  these  promised  to  yield  were  so  re- 
m<^  and  une^rteitt*  tiiat  their  eoknies  were  suffor^  to 
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a^nggte  throagh  a  hard  i&faiieyy  almost .  mthont  gul4^ 
fo^ee  or  proteetioD  from  tbe  parent  state.  But  gold  and 
Mirer,  the  fir«t  produetions  of  the  &|panish  settlements 
|n  the  New  World»  were  more  allunng,  and  immedjatey 
]y  attraeied  the  attention  of  their  monarcfas*  Tbong^ 
they  had  contributed  little  to  the  disooyecy,  and  almost 
nothing  to  the  eqnquest  of  the  New  World,  they  instant*-' 
ly  assumed  the  funietion  of  its  legislators  |  imd  haviag 
acquired  a  species  of  dominion  formerly  unknown,  they 
formed  a  plan  for  exercising  it,  to  which,  nothing  simt 
lar  occurs  in  the  history  of  human  afihirs. 

§JX.  The  fundamental  maxim  at  Spanidi  jurlspmr 
dence,  with  respect  to  America,  is  to  consider  what  hat 
beeh  acquired  there  as  rested  in, the  crown,  rather  than 
in  the  state^  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  YIi  on  which# 
as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the  rcr 
gions  that  had  been,  or  should  be  discoYcred,  were  bdf 
stowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isidbella*  Tboy 
and  their  successors  were  iinifbrmly  held  to  be  the  unir 
▼ersal  proprietors  of  the  vast  territories,  which  the  arms 
of  their  sulgects  conquered  in  the  New  World.  From 
them  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed,  and  to  them  they 
finally  returned.  The  leaders  who  conducted  the  rari- 
OQs  expeditions,  the  goremors  who  presided  o?er  the 
different  colonies^  the  officers  of  justice,  and  the  miniflr 
4ers  of  religiont  were  all  ^ipointed  by  their  nnthorityii 
and  remoyaUe  at  thmr  pleasnM,  The  pec^  who  conn- 
posed  infont  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  pririleicei 
independent  of  the  sor^reignf  w  that  seinred  as  a  barrier 
against  the  power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when 
(owns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the 
citizens  were  permitted  to  eleet  their  own  nuigistrate^ 
wha  goycfned  them  by  law«  which  the  community  enact* 
f»d,  £;ven  in  the  most  despotic  states,  this  feeUe  spari^ 
of  Uberty  is  not  extinguished.  But  in  the  cities  of  Spaa- 
^ish  America,  this  jurisdiction  is  merely  mnnicipiJ,  and 
is  confined  to  the  r^gnlatim  of  their  own  interfanr  eom- 
Igerce  and  police.    In  whaieyer.rel^tes  to  publie  i^oycri- 


metdf  md  Ike  geseral  inlerMt^  ihe  wilt  of  tke  soTeveiga 
b  law.  No  polkieal  power  originates  from  the  people. 
AU  eentres  in  tlte  erowii»  and  in  the  oflteers  of  its  tto«l* 
inatioD. 

$X.  When  the  eonqnests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
were  eompieted,  their  monarefas,  in  foAnteg  dM  jfi^  of 
iateraal  policy  for  their  new  domiaioB^y  difided  them  in- 
to two  immmise  gOTcmments,  one  linbject  to  the  Tieeroy 
of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  yiceroy  of  Peru,  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  former  extended  over  all  the  prOTincea 
belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern  dirisioo  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  continent* '  Under  that  of  the  latter>  was  eomprC' 
bended  whatcYcr  she  possessed  in  Sooth  Ameriea,  Tbis 
atraagement,  which>  f  rwni  the  beginningy  w%3  attcBsded 
with  many  inconTenienoes»  became  intolerable  when  tl^ 
remote  provinees  of  each  Ticeroyalty  began  to  improi^ 
in  industry  and  population.  The  people  conipHiined  of 
their  sulr)ection  to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence 
was  so  distant,  or  so  inacoessibley  as  almost  excluded 
ihem  f rom  any  intercoufse  with  the  seat  of  govenimetit. 
He  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts  so  ftur.  rt* 
moved  from  bis  own  eye  and  observation,  was  unavoidi* 
ably  both  feeble  and  ill-directed.  As  a  remedy  for  those 
evils,  a  third  vieeroyalty  has  been  established  in  the  pre- 
sent eentniy,  at  {bnto  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the 
pew  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  cxi> 
tends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the 
pnovhice  of  QuUo»  Those  viceroys  not  only  represent 
the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but  possess  his  regal  pre* 
irogatives  vrithin  the  precincts  of  their  own  govemmenti, 
in  their  utmost  extent  lake  him,  they  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  every  department  of  government,  civil,  mi- 
litaiy,  ai|d  criminal.  Th^  have  the  sole  rig^t  of  nomin- 
ating the  persons  who  hold  many  offices  of  the  higbest 
importimce,^  and  the  occaisiona)  privilege  of  supplying 
:tbose  which,  vrbcn  they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  (bp 
royal  gift,  until  the  successor  appointed  by  the  king  shall 
firrivef    The  external  pomp  of  their  government  \u  saK* 
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ed  to  its  tewl  dignity  and  power,  Tktir  f^onrta  an  A>mi« 
cd  upon  tbe  model  of  that  at  Madrid^  with  horse  mod 
foot  guards,  a  household  r^ulariy  established,  numer* 
ouB  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  eonitnand,  displaying  sueh 
nagnifieenoe,  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  dele- 
gated authority,  / 
$  XI.  But  as  the  yieeroys  cannot  discharge  in  person 
the  functions  of  a  supreme  magistntte  in  every  part  of 
their  government  by  officers  and  tribunes  similar  to 
those  in  Spain,  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various 
provinces  and  districts,  into  which  the  Spanish  domin* 
ions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  io  magistrates 
of  various  orders  and  denominations ;  some  appointed  bf 
the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy,  but  all  subject  to  the 
command  of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to  his  jurisdiction. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  in  tribunalsy 
known  by  the  name  of  Audiences,  and  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  ^min.  These  are 
eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to  as  many  dis^ 
tricts,  into  which  the  Spanish  <1ominions  in  America  ^C 
divided.*  The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and  impo^flnce 
of  their  jurisdiction.  The  station  is  no  less  honouraUo 
than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly  filled  by  persons  of  such 
abilities  and  merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  dxtremdy  re- 
spectable. Both  civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under 
their  cognisance,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set 
apart.  Though  it  is  only  in  the  most  despotic  govern- 
ments, that  the  sovereign  citereises  in  person  the  fbr^ 
midable  prerogative  of  administering  justice  to  his  subi- 
jects,  and  in  absolving,  or  condemning,  consults  no  law 
but  what  is  deposited  in  his  own  breast  ;  though  in  aH 
the  monarehies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  commit-  ' 
ted  to  magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by 
known  laws  and  established  forms,  the  Spanish  viceroys 
have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  seat 
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of  juHioe^  Mdnitb  mti  afiAbilkm  wbioh  their  disteaeo 
from  the  eoolroul  of  a  superior,  rendered  bold,  hftvess-* 
fired  at  a  power  wfaieh  their  master  does  Mt  Testure  ta 
aisume«    In  order  to  check  an  usorpation  which  mnsl 
baiFe  annihilated  justice  and  seenrity  in  the  Spanish  eo- 
WnieSf  by  sabjecting  the  lires  and  property  of  aU  to  the 
will  of  a  single  man,  the  Ticeroys  have  been  prohibited, 
in  the  most  explieit  terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  in- 
tevfering  in  the  judicial  proeeediogs  itt.  the  eonrts  of 
▲ndimee,  or  from  delirering  an  opinion,  or  givii^  a 
imce  with  respect  to  any  point  litigated  before  tham*.  In 
mme  partieolar  cases,  in  whieh  any  question  of  enril 
right  is  inroiiredi  even  the  political,  reguhitiotts  of  the 
vieerey  miqr  be  broaght  under  the  review  of  the  court 
of  Audicnee,  whiob,  in  those  instances,  may  be  dcemedl 
tai  intermediate  power  .{daeed  between  bam  and  the  peo^ 
pk),  as  A  constitutional  barrier  to  cirenmscribe  bis  jurist 
dietion.    But  as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who  vepre-t 
seats. the  sovcreigli,  and  is  clothed  with  his  anthority,^ 
are  Ifttle  united  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  potley ;  the  hesi'^ 
iadon  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on 
dio  courts  of  Audience  are  remarkable.     They  may  ad- 
Kise,  they  mity  remonstrate;  but,  in  the  erent  of  a  di- 
rect oolliaion  between  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the 
vicefoy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried  into  exe« 
ontion;  and  nothing  remains  f»r  them,   but  to  ky  the 
matter  before  the  king  and  tht  eonnoil  of  the  ladies. 
But  to  be  entitled  to  remonstrate,  and  inform  against  a^ 
person,  bcCste  whom  all  others  must  be  silent,  and  tarne^ 
ly  snbmil  to  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  dig- 
nity to  the  eourts  of  Audienee*     This  i»  farther  au^ 
mented  by  another  oircumsteneew    Upon  the^  death  of  a 
'-vteeroy,  withoni  ai^  prorision  of  a  snccesspr  by  the- 
king,  the  svpreme  pow^r  is  Tested  in  the  court  of  Au* 
dience  resident  in  the  eapkal  of  the  Tieer^ahy,  and  the- 
senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  bredireii,  cFxereises  all  the 
functions  of  the  vioersy:  while  the  oflke-  eontinnes  va- 
cant.   In  matters  which  come  under  the  cognisance  of 
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ike  AttclieaeeBf  in  the  course  of  theii'  ordintfy  jtttisdi^^ 
tioDf  as  oourts  of  justioef  their  sentenees  are  fiiml  bi 
erery  litigation  coneerning  property  of  less  yalne  than 
six  thousand  pesos ;  but  when  Aesubjeet  in  dispute  ex* 
eeeds  that  snniy  their  deeisions  are  subject  to  review^ 
and  ntaj  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal  council 
of  the  Indieai 

$XIL  In  this  couneili  one  of  the  most  eonfMerabie  itt 
the  monardly  for  dignity  and  power,  is  Tested  the  so-* 
preme  goverDment  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Amer^ 
iea.    It  was  first  established  by  Ferdiaand,  in  the  year 
1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect  form  by  Chariea 
y.  in  the  year  1524.    Its  jurisdietions  cixtends  to  every 
depaFtneaty  eeclesiasticalt  civil,  military,  and  commer* 
cial.    All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  police  of  the  colonies  originate  tber^  and 
must  be  applxivcd  of  by  twiKthirds  of  the  members,  beforo 
ih<gr  ^ttW^Junfd  in  the  name  of  the  king*   All  the  offlcesi 
qf  which  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crowns    are 
conferred  in  this  council*     To  it  each  person  empliqred 
in  America^  from  the  viceroy  downwards^  is  aecoonta** 
lUe.    It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  services^ 
and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  midversations« 
Before  it  is  laid  whatever  intelligence^  either  public  or 
secret,  is  received  from  America,   and  eveiy  scheme  of 
improving  the  admkustration  of  the  police,  or  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  is  submitted  to  its  conndcration. 
From  the  first  institntion  of  the  council  of  the  Indies^ 
it  has  been  the  constimt  ol^eet  of  the  catholic  monarchs 
to  maintain  its  authorityy  and  to  make  such  additions 
from  time  to  timci  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as 
might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the 
New  World*    Whatever  degree  of  public  order  and  vir- 
tue still  remains  in  that  counti^f  where  so  many  cirettB« 
stances  conspire  to  relax  the  former^  and  to  corrupt  tho 
latter,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wise 
regulations  and  vigilant  iospeetiiMa  of  this  respectable 
trOnnik  ^ 


*  $)DEIL  As  fhftking  is  snppoBed  to  bo  atwayft  present 
in  hi4  eouneil  of  the  Indies^  its  meetings  are  lield  in  the 
^laee  where  he  resides*  Another  tribunal  has  been  in** 
atituted^  in  order  to  regnlate  such  eommerciid  affairs  as 
l^^uited  the  Immediate  and  personal  hispeetion  of  those 
appointed  to  superintend  titem.  l*his  i^  ealled  Ca$a  d4 
la  ContratadoUf  tnr  the  house  of  trade*  and  was  estab- 
lished in  BeTiile»  the  port  to  which  commet*ce  with  thd 
New  World  was  eonfitfed,  as  early  a*  the  year  1501.  It 
linay  be  considered  both  as  a  board  of  trade*  and  as  a 
^oart  of  Judieatare*  In  the  former  capacity  it  takes 
do^isance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourse  of 
Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what  commodities 
should  be  exported  thicher*  and  has  the  inspection  of 
such  as  ate  received  in  return.  It  decides  concerning  the 
departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  West  Indies*  the  freight 
tand  burthen  of  the  ships^  their  equipment  and  destina^ 
lion.  In  the  latter  capacity*  it  judges  with  respect  to  eve- 
ry question*  civil*  commercial*  or  criminaU  arising  in 
Consequence  of  the  transactions  of  Spain  with  America  ) 
and  in  both  these  departments  Its.deeisions  are  exempted 
from  the  review  of  any  court  but  that  of  the  eouncU  of 
the  Indies* 

Such  is  the  great  o\itliAe  of  that  system  of  govern^ 
Inent*  which  ^pain  has  established  in  her  American  coK 
onies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subordinate  l>oardsand 
efflcers  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice*  in  coU 
lecting  the  public  revenue*  and  in  regulating  the  inter!-* 
OP  police  of  the  country  ;  to  describe  their  different  f  una- 
lions  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  effect  of  their 
operations  ;  would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than 
jninute  and  uninteresting. 

§  XIV.  The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to 
secure  the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent 
state*  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  They  took  possession  of  Amerioa  by 
fight  of  conquest*  and  conscious  not  only  of  the  feeble- 
Mss  ef  thehr  infant  setClemevits*  but  aware  of  the  diffi- 
YOL.  If.  33 
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colty  in  establishing  their  dominion  over  regions  w  ex^ 
tensive^  or  in  retaining  so  manj  reluctant  nations  under 
the  yoke,  they  dreaded  the  intrusion  of  strangers ;  tbey 
even  shunned  their  inspeetion,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  at  a  ^listanee  from  tlieir  eoasts^  This  spirit  of  jea* 
lousy  and  exelusion,  which  at  first  Tras  natural^  and  per- 
haps necessary,  augmented  as  their  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica extended,  and  the  value  of  them  earae  to  be  more 
fially  understood*  In  con9eq.uence  of  it  a  system  of  col- 
onising was  introduced,  to  which  there  had  hitherto 
been  nothing  similar  among  mankind.  In  the  ancient 
world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  forth  colonies*  But 
they  were  of  two  kinds  only^  They  were  either  migra- 
tions, which  served  to  disburden  a  state  of  its  snpepfla- 
ous  subjects,  when  they  multiplied  too  fast  for  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  occupied  ;  or  they  were  military  de- 
tachments, stationed  as  garrisons,  in  a  conquered  pro- 
vince* The  colonies  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  tlm 
swarms  of  northern  barbarians  which  settled  in  differ- 
ent part»  of  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species*  Tbo 
Boman  colonies  were  of  tlie  second.  In  the  former,  the 
connexion  with  the  mother  country  quickly  ceased,  dnd 
they  became  independent  states.  In  the  latter,  as  the 
disjunction  was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued. 
In  their  American  settlements,  the  Spanish  monarchs 
took  what  was  peculiar  to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  them*. 
By  sending  colonies  to  regions  so  remote,  by  establish- 
ing in  each  a  form  of  interior  policy  and  administration, 
under  distinct^  governors  and  with  peculiar  laws,  they 
disjoined  them  from  the  mother  countrj'.  By  retaining 
in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
that  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nom- 
inating the  persons  who  fiUed  every  department  of  iDxe- 
cutive  government,  ci>il  or  military,  they  secured  their 
dependence  upon  tlie  parent  state.  Happily  for  Spain, 
the  situation  of  her  colonies  was  such,  as  rendered  it 
possible  to  reduce  tliis  new  idea  into  practice*  Almost 
all  the  eountries  which  she  had  discovered  andoeeupi«dt 
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lay  vitbtn  the  tropics.  The  productions  of  that  large 
pordon  of  the  ghibe  are  different  f  pom  those  of  Europe^ 
eveti  in  its  most  soathern  provioces.  The  qualities  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industry  of 
such  as  settle  there  into  new  channek.  When  the  Span- 
iards first  took  possession  of  their  dominions  in  Ameri- 
ea^  the  precious  metals  ivhieh  tliey  yielded  tvere  the  only 
object  that  attracted  their  attention.  Even  when  their 
efforts  began  to  take  a  better  direction^  they  employed 
themselves  almost  wliolly  in  rearing  such  (leouliar  pro<* 
dnotions-  of  the  climate,  as,  from  their  rarity  or  val« 
He,  were  of  chief  demand  in  the  mother  country.  Al- 
lured by  vast  prospects  of  immediate  weaitli,  they  dis- 
^tned  to  waste  their  industry  on  what  was  less  luenu 
ti^e,  but  of  superior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  correct  this  error^  and  to  prevent  them  from 
making  any  eflbrts  in  industry  which  might  interfere 
with  those  of  the  mother  country,  the  establtslimcnt  of 
sever^  species  of  manufaotures,  and  even  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
Bies,*  under  severe  penalties*  They  must  trust  entirely 
to  the  mother  country  for  the  objects  of  primary  neces- 
sity. Their  clothes,  their  Cumiture,  their  instruments 
of  labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part 
of  the  provisions  which  they  consume,  were  imported 
from  Spain.  During  a  great  part  «f  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Spain,  possessing  an  extensive  oommereo  and  flour- 
ishing mannfactures,  could  supply  with  ease  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  stores.  The 
produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was  given  in  ex- 
change for  these.  But  all  ttiat  the  colonies  received,  as 
well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  bot- 
toms. No  vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  commodities  of  America  to  Europe, 
Even  the  commercial  intercourse  of  one  colony  with 
another  was  either  absolutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by 

•  See  Note  LVL 


many  jeidoHs  restrictions.  All  that  Ameriea  ykldi  flows 
into  the  ports  of  Spain ;  all  that  it  oonsuaies  m^st  kiive 
from  them.  No  foreigoer  oan  enter  its  oolonies  with* 
9ttt  express  permisftion ;  np  yessel  qf  any  foreign  wfL^ 
tion  is  reeeived  into  their  harbonrs ;  and  th^  pains  off 
dei^tb»  with  confiscation  of  BioTeables»  are  denouneed 
against  every  inhabitant  who  preanases  to  trfide  Vfiih 
them.  Thus  the  colonies  are  l^ept  in  a  state  of  parpa-* 
itual  MDpilage ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  this  eoBuner* 
cial  dependence^  a  refinement  in  policy  of  which  Spain 
gti  the  first  example  to  the  European  nations^  the  su* 
premaoy  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  paintaioed  ore^ 
remote  colonies,  during  two  centuries  and  a  halU 

$  Xy«  SncU  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Span* 
ish  n^onarchs  seem  to  hate  attended  in  forming,  their 
new  settlements  in  Ameriea^  But  th^  c^uld  not  plant 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  bad  destroyed ;  and 
from  many  concurring  causes,  their  progress  has  been 
rxtremely  slow  in  filling  up  the  immense  void  which  their 
devastations  had  o^casioned^  As  soon  as  the  rage  for 
discovei*y  and  adventure  began  to  abates  the  Spaniards 
opened  their  eyes  to  dangers  and  distresses*  which  at* 
first  they  did  not  peroeive,  or  had  des^aed.  The  pumar- 
ous  hardships  with  which  the  members  of  infant  colo» 
lues  have  to  strugglet  the  diseast^s  of  nnwh^some  cl|« 
mates,  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans ;  the  dif* 
fieulty  of  bringing  a  country,  covered  with  forests,  into 
culture  ^  the  want  of  hands  necessary  for  labour  in  seme 
j^vinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industry  in  all,  unless 
where  the  aooidcntal  discovery  of  mines  enriched  a  few 
fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils  universally  fielt  and 
magnified.  Discouragad  hj  the  view  of  tbosci  the  apir* 
it  of  migration  was  so  miieh  damped,  that  sixty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  nupber  of 
Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  is  computed  not  to  have 
exceeded  fifteen  thousand.* 

•  See  Note  LVtt. 
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f  Xn.  The  Biodt  in  whieh  propt Ky  wms  4iitribnted 
ia  the  Spapish  eolt^niesy  and  tbe  regnlatien^  estabiislied 
with  respeet  to  the  transmissioii  of  it,  whether  by  de*« 
soent  or  by  sal^  were  extremely  anfayenrable  to  popu* 
lotion.  In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people 
In  any  new  tetllementt  property  in  land  ought  to  be  di- 
vided into  small  shares,  and  the  alienation  of  it  shouM 
be  rendered  eitremely  eai^.*  But  the  rapaeioasnesi  of 
the  Spanish  eonqnerors  of  the  New  World  paid  M  re* 
gard  to  this  fondamental  maxkn  of  poliey ;  and  as  Hiitf 
possessed  power  whieh  enabled  tkeni  to  gratify  the  ^U 
most  extraraganee  of  thdir  wishes,  many  seised  distriete 
•f  great  extent  and  held  them  as  ene0mieniu8.  By  degreet 
tiiey  obtained  a  pririlego  of  eonTortlng  a  part  of  these  into 
Jday&roigoBf  a  speeies  of  Iket,  introdaeod  into  the  Span^ 
iah  system  of  feudal  jurispradence,  whieh  ean  neither 
be  diTided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  hmd* 
od  property,  nnder  this  r^;id  f<mn  of  entail,  is  withheld 
from  eirenlation,  and  desoends  from  father  to  son  na« 
iaiproyed,  and  of  little  ralae  either  to  the  proprietor  o^ 
to  the  eommuBi^«  In  the  aeeount  whieh  I  hare  gives 
of  the  rednetioD  of  Peru,  rarioue  examples  oeear  of  en- 
ormous traets  of  country  oecupied  by  some  of  the  con* 
qBeror8.f  The  excesses  in  oUier  prorinees  were  similar, 
fbr  as  thb  ralue  of  the  lands  whieh  the  Spaniards  ac« 
quired  was  originally  estimated  aeeordii^  to  the  number 
of  Indians  whieh  lived  ugon  them,  America  was  in  gen- 
eral so  thinly  pei^ed,  that  only  districts  of  great  ex- 
tent could  afford  such  a  nnmbier  of  labourers  as  might 
be  employed  in  the  mines  with  any  ]M?09eet  of  consider* 
aUo  gain.  The  pernicious  efffcets  of  those  radical  er« 
rors  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  property  in  the 
Spanish  settlements,  arc  felt  through  every  department 
of  industry,  and  may  be  eondidered  as  one  great  cause 
of  a  progress  in  population  so  muoh  slower  than  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  better  eoastttuted  edoaiei4 

*  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  166.  f  Book  yi 

»  See  Note  LVIIL 
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§  XVn.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the 
enormous  and  expensive  fabric  of  their  eeelesiastieal  es* 
tablishmenty  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanish  colonies, 
which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  population 
and  industry*  The  payment  of  tithes  is  a  heavy  tax  on 
industry ;  and  if  the  exaction  of  them  be  not  regulftted 
and  circumscribed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  magistrate^ 
it  becomes  intolerable  and  ruinous.  But  instead  of  any 
restraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclesiastics,  the  inconsider- 
ate z^l  of  the  Spanish  legislators  admitted  them  into 
America  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  onee  imposed  on  their 
inflint  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degree  op- 
pressive to  society,  even  in  its  most  improved  slate*  As 
early  as  the  year  1501»  the  payment  of  tlie  'tithes  in  the 
colonies  was  enjoindl,  and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by 
law.  Every  article  of  primary  necessity,  towards  which 
the  attention  of  new  settlers  must  naturally  be  turned, 
is  sufagoeted  to  that  grievous  exaction.  Nor  were  the  de- 
mands of  the  olergy  conined  to  articles  of  simple  and 
easy  culture.  Its  more  artificial  and  operose  productions, 
such  as  sugar,  indigov  and  cochineal,  were  soon  declar- 
ed to  betithable ;  and  thus  the  industry  of  the  planter 
was  taxed  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  from  its  rudest 
essay  to  its  hi^est  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards 
has  made  many  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond 
delight  in  the  external  pomp  and  parade  of  religion,  and 
from  superstitious  reverence  for  eoelesiasties  of  every 
denomination,  they  have  bestowed  profuse  donatives  on 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  have  unprofitably  wasted 
a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth,  which  might  have 
nourished  and  given  vigour  to  productive  labour  in  grow- 
ing colonies. 

$  XYIH.  But  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of 
America,  which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  eircumstances  which  have  cheeked 
and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased,  and 
filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  various  or* 
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ders*  Among  iheBe»  the  Spaniards,  who  arrive  from 
Europe,  digtinguished  by  the  name  of  Chap^ones,  aro 
the  first  in  rank  and  power*  From  the  jealous  atteniioA 
of  the  Spanish  eourt  to  seoure  the  dependenee  of  the  eo*- 
lonies  on  the  parent  state,  all  departments  of  eonsequenco 
are  filled  by  persons  sent  from  Europe ;  and,  in  order.to 
prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed, 
eaeh  must  bring  proof  of  a  elear  descent  from  a  family 
of  Old  CkristianSf  untainted  with  any  mixture  of  Jew- 
ish or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  disgraced  by  any 
censure  of  (be  inquisition.  In  such  pure  hands,  power 
is  deemed  to^be  safely  lodged,  and  almost  every  puUie 
function,  from  the  viccroyalty  downwards^  is  eommit^ 
ted  to  them  alone.  Every  person,  who  by  his  birth,  or 
residence  in  America,  may  be  suspected  of  any  attach* 
ment  or  interest  adverse  to  the  mother  country,  is  the 
object  of  distrust  to  such  a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly 
to  an  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  author!- 
ty.*  By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the 
Cbapetones  are  raised  to  such  pre-eminence  in  America, 
that  they  look  down  with  disdain  on  every  other  order 
of  men. 

^  XIX.  The  character  and  state  of  the  Creole,  or  de- 
scendants of  Europeans  sottled  in  America,  the  second 
class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonics,  have  enabled 
Ac  Cbapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages,  hardly  less 
oonsideraUe  than  those  which  they  derive  from  the  par- 
tial favour  of  government.  Though  some  of  the  Creo- 
lian  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors  of  the  New 
World  ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the 
noblest  families  in  Spain  ;  though  many  are  possessed  of 
ample  fortunes,  yet,  by  the  enervating  influence  of  a  sul« 
try  climate,  by  the  rigonr  of  a  jealous  government,  and 
by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  distinction  to  which 
mankind  naturally  aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is 
so  entirely  broken,  that  a  great  part  of  them  waste  life 

•  See  Note  LIX, 
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fa  Itixorioai  iodulgenoies^  mingled  with  an  illiberal  ma^ 
pentitian  itill  mwe^  debating.  Languid  and  unenterprit^ 
fagy  1k%  eptrationt  ef  an  aetive  extended  eommereo 
ifould  be  te  them  so  enmbersome  and  oppresiiYe^  that  in 
almoit  erery  part  of  Amerioa^  they  deeline  engaging  in 
iU  The  interior  traffie  of  erery  eeloigr,  as  well  as  any 
trade  whieh  is  permitted  with  the  neighbouring  proviaeef 
and  with  Spain  itself^  are  carried  on  ehiefly  by  the  Cha* 
petonesi  who^  as  the  reeompense  of  their  indusiryi 
amass  immense  wealthy  while  the  Creoles^  suaIl  in  sloth^ 
are  satisfied  with  the  reTenues  of  their  paternal  states. 

$XX.  From  this  stated  eompetition  for  power  and 
WCN^th  between  those  two  orders  of  eitizen%  and  the  Ya^ 
vious  passions  exeited  by  a  rivalship  so  interestiagy  theit 
hatred  is  Tiolent  and  implacable  .on  eyei7  oeeasioa^  ^mp* 
toms  of  this  aTersion  break  out,  and  the  eommon  appel- 
lations which  each  bestows  on  the  other  are  as  eentemp« 
tuous  as  those  whieh  iBow  from  the  most  deep-rooted  nn« 
tional  antipathy.  The  court  ef  Spaia,  from  a  reftae-* 
meat  of  distrustful  policyt  cherishes  those  seeds  of  dis« 
eerd,  and  foments  this  mutudi  jealousy^  whieh  nqt  only 
prevents  the  two  most  powerful  classes  of  its  suiyeets  in 
the  New  World  from  combining  against  the  parent  vtate, 
but  prompts  ea^  with  the  most  Tigilant  zeal,  to  obserro 
the  motions  and  to  eenateract  the  sohemes  of  the  other* 

$XXL  The  third  class  of  inbabitants  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  is  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  either  of  an  £»« 
ropean  and  a  Negro,  or  ef  an  European  and  an  Indian, 
the  former  called  MuUMoeBf  the  latter  Mestbiow^  At 
the  court  of  Spain,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vas^ 
sals  with  its  ancient  subjects,  early  encouraged  the  Span^ 
lards  settled  in  Aimrica  to  marry  the  natives  of  tiM 
eonntiy,  several  alliances  of  this  kind  were  formed  In 
thdr  infant  colonics*  But  it  hae  been  more  owing  te  h* 
e^ntions  indulgence,  than  te  comj^anee  with  this  injnne« 
tien  of  their  oovereigiis,  that  this  mixed  breed  has  mul- 
tiplied so  greatly,  as  to  conetitute  a  coimdarable  part  ef 
the  population  in  all  the  Spanish  settleamrts.     The  se* 
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vera]  stages  of  descent  in  this  raee>  and  the  gradual  va- 
riations  of  shade  Until  the  African  black  or  the  eopper 
eolour  of  America^  brighten  irtto  an  European  complex- 
ton,  are  accurately  marked  by  the  Spaniards^  and  each 
AtstingvJshed  by  a  peculiar  name.  Those  of  the  first 
and  ^:econd  generations  are  considered  and  treated  as 
mere  Indians  and  Negroes  ;  but  in  the  third  descent,  the 
characteristic  hue  of  the  former  disappears  ;  and  in  the 
fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  so  entirely  effaced, 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  Europe- 
ans, and  become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.  It  is  chief* 
ly  by  this  mixed  race,  vrhose  fhime  is  remarkably  robust 
and  hardy,  that  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on  in  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  other  active  functions  in  socio* 
ty  are  discharged,  vrhich  the  two  higher  classes  of  citi* 
s!eiis,  from  pride,  or  from  Indolence,  disdain  to  exercise. 
$XXII.  The  negroes  hoM  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  introduction  of 
that  vnhappy  part  of  the  human  species  into  America, 
together  with  their  services  and  suflfbrings  there,  shall 
be  fully  explained  in  another  place ;  here  they  are  men-' 
tioned  chiefly  in  order  to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their 
situation  und^r  the  Spanish  dominion.  In  several  of 
their  settlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  negroes  are 
mostly  employed  in  domestic  service.  They  form  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  ca- 
ressed by  Aeir  superiors,  to  whose  vanity  and  pleasures 
they  are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appear- 
ance are  hardly  leas  splendid  than  that  of  their  masters, 
wkose  manners  they  imitate,  and  whose  passions  they 
imbibe.  Elevated  by  this  distinction,  they  assumed  such 
a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treated  them 
with  such  insolence  and  scorn,  that  the  antipathy  be- 
tween the  two  raees  has  become  implacable.  Even  in 
Pern,  where  negroes  seem  to  be  more  numerous,  and 
are  employed  in  field-work  as  well  as  domestic  services 
they  maintain  their  ascendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the 
mutual  hatred  of  one  to  the  other  subsists  with  ^qual 
vox.  n.  3% 
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-violence.  The  laws  have  indastriouBly  fomented  tliis 
aversion,  to  whieh  accident  gare  rise,  and,  bj  most  ri- 
gorous injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to  jNPevent  evtiy 
intercourse  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful  policy,  the  Spaniarda 
derive  strength  from  that  eireurastanee  in  population 
which  is  the  weakness  of  other  Eurjopean  eolonieSf  aad 
have  secured,  as  associates  and  defenders,  those  Tery 
persons  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of  jealousy  and  ter* 
ror. 

$  XXIII.  The  Indians  form  the  last  and  the  most  de- 
pressed order  of  men  in  the  eounti7,  which  belonged  (o 
their  ancestors.  I  have  already  traced  the  progress  of 
the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  that  people,  and  have  mentioned  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  more  early  regulations,  eoneeming  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administratioii  of 
their  new  dominions.  But  since  the  period  to  whieh  I 
have  brought  down  the  history  of  America,  the  inforaia- 
tion  and  experience  acquired  during  two  centuries,  have 
enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such  improvements 
in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  short  view  of 
the  present  Condition  of  the  Indians  nmy  prove  both  eu« 
rious  and  interesting. 

§  XXiy.  By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  Y.  in 
1542,  which  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pre- 
tensrons  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  who  com* 
sidered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  whose  service  th^ 
had  acquired  a  full  right  (^property,  were  finally  abro- 
gated.' From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been  riot- 
ed freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  sutyeets* 
When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just,  that 
they  should  contribute  towards  the  suj^rt  and  improve- 
ment of  the  society  which  had  adopted  them  as  mem- 
bers. But  as  no  considerable  benefit  could  be  expected 
from  the  voluntary  efibrts  of  men  acquainted  with  regu- 
lar industry,  and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain 
band  it  necessary  to  fi^  and  secure^  l^  proper  r^^* 
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tidns^  what  it  bought  reasoaaUe  to  exact  from  thein. 
Vnth  this  Yiew^  an  annual  tax  was  imposed  upon  erery 
male,  ttom  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  services 
which  they  might  be  reqaired  to  perform^  were  ascer- 
tained with  precision.     This  tribnte  varies  in  different 
i»roTinees ;  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  NiHr  Spain  as  a 
medium^   its  annual  amount  is  nearly  four  shillings  a 
head  ;  no  exorbitant  sum  in  countries  whcre^  as  at  the 
source  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  low.* 
The  right  of  levying  this  tribute  lilcewise  varies.    In 
America^   every  Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vassal  of 
the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  subject  to  whom  the 
dtstrkt  in  which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a  limit- 
ed time,   under  the  denomination  of  an  eneomienda*    In 
the  former  ease,  about  three-fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury ;  in  the  latter,  the  same  propor- 
tion of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.    When 
Spain  first  tool(  possession  of  America,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  parcelled  out  among  its  conquerors,  or  those 
who  first  settled  there,  and  bat  a  small  portion  reserved 
for  the  -erown.    As  those  g^rants,  which  were  made  for 
two  lives  only,  reverted  successively  to  the  sovereig^^ 
he  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  diflTusc  his  favours  by 
grants  to  new  proprietors,   or  to  augment  his  own  re- 
venue by  valuable  annexations.!     Of  these,  the  latter 
has  been  frequently  chosen ;  the  number  of  Indians  now 
depending  immediately  on  the  crown  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  first  age  after  the  conquest,  and  this  branch 
of  tibe  royal  revenue  continues  to  extend. 

$  XXY.  Tiie  benefit  arising  from  the  services  of  the 
Indians  accrues  either  to  the  erown,  or  to  the  holder  of 
the  eneomiefidck  aeeordhig  to  Ae  same  rule  observed  in 
the  pftymont  of  tribute.  Tiiose  services,  however,  which 
«an  now  be  legally  exacted,  are  very  diflRerent  from  the 
tasks  originally  imposed  upon  the  Jodians.    The  nature 

^  Sec  Note  LX.  t  See  Note  LXI. 
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K^f  tli«  work  whioh  thc»j  must  perform  isdefinedy  and  n 
0qukaUa  reoora^nse  is  granted  for  tbeir  labosr*    The 
stated  services  demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be  divide^ 
into  two  branches.    They  are  either  employed  in  work« 
of  primary  neeessityi  without  whicli  society  caaBot  oub* 
sist  comfortably)  or  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  minesy 
from  which  ^  Danish  i^olonies  derive  their  chief  ralue 
and  importance.     In  consequence  of  the  former^  thay 
are  obliged  to  assist  in  tlie  culture  of  maisse,  and  oth^F? 
grsun  of  qecessary  consumptioai  in  tending  cattle^  in  ereotr 
ii%  edifices  of  public  utility^  in  building  bridges^  and  in 
forming  high  roads ;  but  they  cannot  be  constiiajaod  U^ 
labour  in  raising  Tines,  olives,  and  sugar-canes^^  or  any 
species  of  eiiltivationt  which  has  for  its  otgect  thegratii 
flcation  of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit*   In  coh^equenee 
of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake 
the  more  i^n^easant  task  of  extracting  ofc  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  reftalng  it  by  siiccessire  pro- 
cesses, no  less  unwholesome  than  operose.* 
^  The  mode  of  exactiog  both  these  services  is  the  samei 
and  is  under  regulations  filmed  with  a  yi^w  of  render- 
ing it  little  oppressive  a$  possible  to  the  Indians,    They 
are  called  out  successively  in  divisions,  termed  JUikiSi 
and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn. 
In  Peru,  the  number  called  out  must  not  exceed  the 
seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  any  district.    In  New 
Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is  fixed 
at  four  in  tlie  hundred.    During  what  time  the  labour 
of  such  Indians  as  are  employed  in  agriculture  etntiniies» 
I  have  not  been  able  to  leam.f   But  in  Peru,  each  MUa^ 
or  division^  destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there  six 
months ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  s(»Tice,  a  labourer 
never  receives  less  than  twp  AiUings  a  day,  and  often 
earns  more  than  double  that  sum,    Xo  IndkMN  feeding 
at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  fr0m  a  mine,  is 
included  i^  the  Mita,  or  division  employed  In  worknqi 

•  See  Note  LXII.  f  Sec  Note  LXUI. 
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a ;  nor  arc  the  MhnbttmU  of  the  low  eomitry  exposed 
DOW  to  eertain  destruotioii^  as  they  were  at  ftrst^  when 
vnder  the  dominion  of  the  eonquerors^  by  eompelling 
tkem  to  renoye  from  that  warm  elimate  to  the  eold  ele- 
vated regions  where  minerals  abound*"*^ 

$XXYL  The  Indians  who  lived  in  the  prineipal  towns 
are  entirely  subjeet  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  magistrates ; 
hot  in  their  own  villages  th«y  are  governed  by  eaziques, . 
some  of  whom  are  the  descendbMts  of  their  aneient  lords* 
others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  vieeroys.    These  re- 
gulate the  petty  affairs  of  the  people  under  them^   ae- 
eordiog  to  the  maxims  of  jostiee  transmitted  to  them 
hgr  tradition  from  their  aneestors.    To  the  Indians  this 
jvrisdietion»  lodged  in  saeli  friendly  hands^  affords  some 
MMsselation ;  and  so  little  formidable  is  this  dignity  to 
their  new  roasterst  that  they  often  allow  it  to  descend 
by  hereditary  right*    For  the  farther  relief  of  men  so 
mueh  exposed  to  oppression^  the  Spanish  eourt  has  ap- 
pointed an  offieer  in  every  district^  with  the  title  of  Prop 
ieetor  of  the  Indians,    It  is  his  funetion,  as  the  name 
ioipliesy  to  assert  the  rights  of  the. Indians ;  to  appear 
as  their  defender  in  the  eourts  of  justice ;  and^  by  the 
iateiyosilion  of  his  authority,  to  set  bounds  to  the  en- 
eroaohments  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen.     A  cer- 
tain portion  op  the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tri- 
bute is  destmed  fbr  the  salary  of  the  eaziques  and  pro- 
teetors  $  another  is  applied  to  the  matutenanoe  of  the 
f^ffTfj  embayed  in  the  instruetion  of  the  Indians.   Ano- 
ther part  seems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  themselves^  and  is  applied  for  the  payment  of 
thmr  tribute  ia  the  years  of  famine,  or  when  any  parti- 
cular district  is  afieeted  by  any  extraordinary  local  eal- 
amity.    Besides  this^  provision  is  made  by  various  laws^ 
thai  hospitals  shall  be  founded  in  every  new  settlement 
for  the  reeeption  of  Indians.     Soeh  hospitals  have  ac^ 
eor^g^y  been  ereeted,  both  for  the  indigent  and  infirm, 

•  See  Note  LXJV. 
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in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Indian^ 
are  treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jarisprudenee 
and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  now  goTemed  in 
the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.     In  those  rejgulatioiia 
of  the  Spanish  moharchs,  we  discover  no  traces  of  that 
eruel  system  of  extirmination,   which  they  hare  been 
charged  with  adopting ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  subsistence  for  their  colonies,  or  the 
advantages  derived  from  working  the  mines,  gave  them 
a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  df  the  Indians, 
we  must  allow  that  the  attention  with  which  they  regu- 
late and  recompense  that  labour,  is^  provident  and  sagn- 
eious.    In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  dis{day* 
cd,  or  precautions  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern 
for  the  preservation,  the  security,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  subject,  than  we  discover  in  the  collection  of  the 
Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.   But  those  later  regulatVms, 
like  the  more  early  edicts  which  have    been  already 
mentioned,   have  too  often  proved  ineffectual  remedies 
against  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In 
every  age,  if  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,   the 
same  effects  must  follow.      From  the  immense  distanee 
between  the  power  entrusted  vrith  the  execution  of  laws/ 
and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are  enaoted,  the  vi- 
gour even  of  the  most  absolute  government  roust  relax^ 
and  the  dread  of  a  superior  too  remote  to  observe  with 
accuracy,  or  to  punish  with  despatehy   must  insensibly 
abate.   Notwithstanding  the  numerous  injunctions  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suffer  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from 
the  exactions  of  the  magistrates,  who  ought  to  have  pro- 
tected them ;  unreasonable  tasks  are  imposed ;  the  term 
of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the  period  fixed  by 
law,  and  they  groan  under  many  of  the  insults  and 
wrongs  which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent  people.*  From 

♦  Sec  Note  LXV. 
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sane  informatkiii  on  which  I  can  depend^  sueh  oppiet- 
Bion  abounds  more  in  Peru,  than  in  any  other  oolony* 
Bat  it  is  not  general.  Aecording  to  the  aocounts,  even 
of  those  authors  vho  are  most  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  aufbrings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in  sereral  provinces^ 
eojey  not  only  ease^  but  affluence ;  they  possess  large 
ftms  ;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks  ; 
mni,  by  the  knowledge  which  they  hare  acquired  of  Eu- 
ropean arts  and  industry^  are  supplied  not  only  with  the 
Beeessaries,  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life.* 

$  XSVU*  After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
ittent  in  the  Spanish  colonies^  and  the  state  of  the  vari* 
•us  orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution  m^rit  consideration.  Not- 
withstanding the  superstitious  yeneration  with  which  the 
Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to  take 
precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the  papal  domin- 
ion into  America.  With  this  view  he  solicited  Alexan- 
der YI.  for  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  the  tithes  in  all  the 
newly  diseovered  countrieSff  which  he  obtained  on  eon- 
ditipn  of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  natives*  Soon  after  Julius  IL  conferred  on 
bim^  and  his  successors,  the  right  of  patronage,  and  the 
absolute  disposal  of  all  ooelesiastical  benefices  thcre.^ 
But  these  pontiffs,  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  what 
ke  demanded,  bestowed  those  donations  with  an  incon- 
siderate liberality,  which  their  successor^  have  often 
lamented,  and  wished  to  recall.  In  consequence  of  those 
grants,  the  Spanish  monarehs  have  become  in  effect  the 
heads  of  the  American  church.  In  them  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  revenues  is  vested.  Their  nomination  of 
persons  to  supply  vacant  beneftces  is  instantJy  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spaipish  America,  authority 
of  every  species  centres  in  the  Crown.  There  no  colli- 
sion is  knows  between  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction. 

•  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85,  90,  104,  1 19,  etc. 
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The  king  is  the  only  superior^  his  name  alone  k  heard 
of,  and  no  dependence  npon  any  foreign  pawer  baB  been 
introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into  Amer* 
ica^  nor  are  they  of  any  force  there,  ontil  they  IiaTa 
been  previously  eitamined,  and  approved  of  by  the  n^yal 
eonncil  of  the  Indies  ;  and  if  any  bull  shoiild  be  surrep* 
titiottsly  introduced,  and  circulated  in  Ameiioa  vithout 
obtaining  that  approbation,  ecclesiasties  are  required 
not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effect,  bat  to  seize  all 
the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the  oonneil  of  the 
Indies*  To  this  limitation  of  the  papal  JurisdietieOf 
equally  singular^  whether  we  consider  the  age  and  na- 
tion in  which  it  was  devised,  or  the  jealous  atteBtkHf 
with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  have  studied 
ta  maintain  it  in  full  force,  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a  g^reat 
measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquility  which  has  reigned 
in  her  American  dominions. 

$  XX VIII»  The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America 
in  the  same  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  fall  traia  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  The  in- 
ferior clergy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the 
denomination  of  Curas,  BeeMneros,  and  Misrioneros* 
The  first  are  parish-priests  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have  the 
charge  of  such  districts  as  ai^  inhabited  by  Indians  sub- 
jected to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  utkdet  its 
protection.  The  third  are  employed  in  instructing  and 
converting  those  fiercer  tribes,  which  disdain  submission 
to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  renatote  or  inaccessible 
regions,  to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated. 
So  numerous  are  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  those  various 
orders,  and  such  the  profuse  liberaliCy  with  which  many 
of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  America  are  immense.  The  Romish  superstition  ap- 
pears with  its  utmost  pomp  in  the  New  Wortd.  Churches 
and  convents  there  are  magnificent,  and  richly  adorned ; 
and  OH  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  is  such  as  exceeds  the  conception  of  an 
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JEnr^an.  Ad  •telesjastiofd  eiteblisliineiit  to  splendid 
and  expensive,  is  MnfnYoumUe,  as  has  been  formerly 
observed,  to  tbe  progress  of  rising  eoloaieo;  bntineoun* 
tries  vbere;riches  abound,  and  the  peofde  are  so  delight- 
ed with  parade,  that  religion  must  assume  it^  in  order  to 
Attraet  their  veneration,  this  propensity  to  ostentation 
lias  been  indulged*  and  becomes  less  pernieiouf. 

$  XXIX*  The  early  iostitudon  of  mona^eries  in  the 
Spanish  eolouifis,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiply- 
ing them  have  been  attended  with  eonsequejoees  more  fa- 
taJ«  In  every  new  settlement,  the  irst  objeet  should  bo 
io  encourage  population*  and  to  ineite  eveij  eitiaen  to 
aontribute  towards  augmenting  the  number  and  strength 
of  the  eommunily.  During  the  youth  and  vigour  of  so* 
eiety,  vribile  .there  is  room  to  qiread,  and  sustenance  is 
pirooured  with  fSMillty,  mankind  increase  with  amazing 
rapidity.  But  the  l^aniards  had  hardly  taken  possession 
4>f  Ameriea,  wh^n,  with  a  most  preposterous  policy, 
jthey  began  to*  erect  convents,  where  persons  of  both 
sexes'were  diut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose 
«>f  nature,  and  ta  counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.  In* 
floeneed  by^  a  miiguided  pi^ty^  which  ascribes  transcend* 
ant  merit  to  a  state  of  eeUbaeyf  or  allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  that  listless  ease^  which,  in  sultry  clipates,  is 
deemed  supreme  felicity,  naiid>er8  crowded  into  those 
monsipas  of  sloth  and  siqierstition,  and  are  lost  to  socie* 
ty«  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract  are  admit- 
ted into,  the  mofifMitcries  of  the  Jiew  Worlds  the  evil  is 
more  sensibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  nun  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  active  person  withdravm  from  civil  life. 
The  imprcpriety  of  such  &undations  in  an^  situation 
wheve  the  extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to 
improve  it,  is  so  obvious,  that,  some  catholic  states  have 
eqiressly  prolubited.  any  person. in  their  colonies  from 
taking  the  monastic  vows.  Even  the  Spanish  monarchs^ 
on  so«^  oeeasiens,  seem  to  hare  bepn  alarmed  with  the 
spreading  of  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  pros- 
perity of  their  colonies^  that  they  have  endeavour^  to 
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thHk  tl*  But  tbe  Spftplnrdt  in  Awerimt  more  th<m«ipla* 
l|y  ander  tbe  iniMiiM  of  Mpcfttitaoa  than  their  eoim« 
tfymen  ki  Euro^^  Mi  direeted  by  ecelesUstiet  nmpe 
bigoted  and  illitorate,  haye  eoaoaifod  taeh  a  high  opfai* 
ion  pt  monafttie  tattcfity^  that  ao.regalatioas  ean  Kestrafai 
Ihotr  seal  $  aad,  bj  the  eKoet»  of  Ihair  ill-judgod  boonly, 
reUgioas*  haiiset  haye  multiplied  to  a  degree  ao  lest  amaa* 
lag  ttaa  per^^ui  to  eoeietj.^ 

$XJSX  In  yiewiag  the  state  of  eolomes^vhere  not  aa* 
1^  thanamber  bat  inftnenoe  of  eeelesiastles  is  so  grea^ 
the  eharaeter  of  this  powerAil  body  is  an  oltfoetthat  nsa^- 
fits  yartiealar  attention.  ▲  eoasiderable  part  of  the  sa* 
oaiar  eiergy  ia  M exieo  and  Pera  are  natiyes  of  ^^aim 
As  persona  long  aeeastomed,  by  their  edaoatian,  ta  the 
retiremoBt  and  indotenee  of  aoademle  Mfe^  are  mone  in* 
eapdUa  of  aetire  enterprise,  and  loss  disposed  4o  strikf 
into  new  paths^  thaa  toy  order  of  men>  the  eeelesiasd^ 
oM  adyeaturers  1^  whom  the  Amerieaa  ehnreh  is  raevultk^ 
edf  are  commonly  sndi  as,  from  merit  or  raid;  ia  life, 
kare  little  prospeet  of  sneeess  in  their  own  ooantry*  Ae» 
eorduigiyy  the  seenlar  prieste  in  the  New  World  are  stilt 
less  distingaished  than  their  breAren  in  Spaia  for  lltet- 
ai7  aeeanq^ishments  of  any  spooies;  aad  thoa^ hy  the 
im^le  provision  which  has  been  made  Ibr  tho  Ameriaaa 
Anrch,  many  of  its  members  eiyoy  the  ease  and  indo- 
pendenee  which  are  favourable  to  the  eultbalion  of  sei* 
enee,  tlie  body  of  seenlar  clergy  has  hardlyt  during  twa 
centuries  and  a  half^  prodnced  one  author  whose  workt 
convey  such  meftil  inlbrasationy  or  possess^such  a.d^free 
cf  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  diose  wldch  attract  the 
atteatioa  af  eidightened  nations.  Bat  the  greatest  part 
ef  the  ceclesiasties  in  dM  Sparish  setdoments  are  imgrn- 
lars.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opraei 
to  the  pious  zeal  mt  the  monastic  orders  |  and  with  abc^ 
^mhi«  dMri^f  dicy  immediately  sent  ftrth  misclcn 
»ricstohibottrfaiit.    The  Arot  attempt  to  instruat  miil 
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MiYtet  ilM  AaatrifiMMi  wit  mad^  lijr  iMriu}  ii«4,  «• 

Monm  die  eonqneit  of  any  proTiBoe  was •omftoto^ ami 

ttii  ^eekfiiasticd  ettabUrimieat  htgn  to  mmw»9  4om 

flmB,  tke  p(^t  pennitted  the  niteioiitriea  af  the  Uwt 

mendleaiit  orders^  as  a  reward  for  their  telnieetf  to  ao* 

eept  of  paroehial  eharges  io  Ameriea^  to  perform  all 

e^iirilQal  fiiiietkmt»  aild  to  reeelfe  the  tithes  Mid  eth« 

eoMlaisente  of  the  beatffiee^  withtat  d<^e«diag  eathe 

jtnifdietioa  eC  the  bbhop  df  the  dioec^  or  b^ig  lah^ 

jeet  to  hl8  emturei.    In-eenteqiiefiee  of  thitf  a  sew  oar 

reef  of  usefiiltieM,  at  well  as  mw  ol^o|ti  of  ao»hhio% 

preteated  themsdves.    Wheoerer  a  eall  it  made  for  a 

fireth  so]^pIy  of  jniisionaries^  niea  of  the  mott  ardenjt 

trad  a^rtog  miiidSf  knpatieat  aader  the  rettratet  of  ^ 

eloitter,  weary  of  tts  iaripid  UBifornity,  aod  fhtifutd 

witit  the  irlusome  repetition  of  its  frivoloos  faootioofff  ot* 

ftr  th^ir  ierrieet  with  ^agemeH>  and  repair  to  tlie  Boir 

W6rld  in  quest  of  Hberty  and  distinetiw.     K^  do  th^ 

^lireiie  diMikietiu  withoat  eace^s.    The  U^baet  eeelerit* 

astical  honours^  as  #ell  as  the  ladst  laeraliTe  preftorsaeati 

In  Mexieo  and  Pera^  are-oftea  in  the  haads  of  regatars 

•-^^md  it  is  chiefly  to  the  anonastie  orders  that  the  Aara^ 

ieaos  areiadebtei  for  any  pprtien  of  seienee  whieh  as 

enltiratod  among  them.  They  are  almost  the  only  8paft- 

itih  eeelesiastiest  firoln  whom  we  ha^e  reeeivei  any  ae» 

counts,  either  of  the  eirll  or  natarat  history  af  the  t^ 

Tioas  protinees  in  Ameriea.  Some  of  them,  tfmagh  desf^ 

ly  tinged  with  the  indelible  soperstiOea  of  timir  profos^ 

iiion»  haTO  pnblished  hooks  wUeh  giro  a  ftvenraUe  idea 

of  thehr  ahiKtieB.    Thb  aatoral  and  moral  hjetory  of  the 

New  W^tU,  by  the  Jesait  JLeost%  eontnhiB  mate  aeesi- 

fate  ohserrationsy  perhaps^  aad  aione  soaad  seiomat  dma 

mra  to  he  foand  in  any  daseriptibn  of  remoto  aamitriosy 

puhUibed  in  the  sitteeatii  emitary. 

^:^gEXI*  Bat  the  same  disgnpt  with  manaaHe  Ma,  to 
whieh  Aiyi«rieais  iadabttd  for  some  histruatorsof  wanft^ 
and  abilities,  flUed  it  with  others  of  a  rery  diflbrenteha- 
?aeter»    T^  |^^t  ti9  profligate^  A«  am&ioai,  to 


•vfhom  the  poverty  and  rigid  disc^ttae  of  k  ooii?eiit  are 
fntdleraMe,  coB«ider  a  misaioii  to  Ameriea  as  a  reteaae 
fronH  mortifieaiion  and  bondage.  There  they  soon  obtaiii 
eonie  parodiial  eharge ;  and  fhr  removed^  by  their  sita- 
ation»  from  the  inspection  of  their  monastie  superiors^ 
and  exempt^  by  their  eharaeter,  from  the  jurisdietion  of 
their  ^oeesaa^  they  are  hardly  sulgeot  to  any  eontroal. 
Aeeording  to  ihe  testimony  of  the  most  zealous  catholies^ 
many  of  the  regolar  elergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements 
are  not  only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  pro- 
fession, but  regardless  of  that  external  decorum  and  re« 
speet  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  pre^rve  a  semr 
blanee  of  worth  where  the  reality  is  wanting.  Seeare 
of  impunity,  some  regulars,  in  eontempt  of  their  tow 
of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce,  and  are  so  ra- 
paciously eager  in  amassing  wealth,  that  they  become 
the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the  Indians,  whom  k 
was  their  duty  to  have  protected.  Others,  with  no  less 
flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  chastity,  indulge  with 
little  disguise  in  the  most  dissolute  iJcentiousBess.* 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing 
enormitieB  so  manifisst  and  so  o&nsive.  Several  per- 
eolis,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than  -discernment,  have 
oontended,  that  the  regulars,  in  eonformity  to  the  ean^ 
OBs  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  walls 
^  their  cloisters,  and  ihould  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
eneroaeh  on  the  functions  of  the  seeular  elergy.  Some 
puUic-spbtted  magistrates  from  conviction  of  its  being 
necessary  to  dej^rivc  tiie  regulars  of  a  privilege  bestow- 
ed at  first  with  good  intention,  but  of  which  time  and 
•experience  had  discovered  the  pernicious  effeets,  openly 
eountenanoed  the  secular  clergy  in  their  attempts  to  as- 
sert their  own  rights.  Hie  prince  D'Es^nilache,  vice- 
roy of  Peru  under  Philip  IIL  took  measures  so  decisive 
and  efiectnal  for  cireumseribing  the  regulars  within  tl^ir 
proper  sphere,!  as  struck  them  with  general  eonstemii- 
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tioii.*  They  had  recoarse  to  tiiek  usaal  artsT  They  al* 
ftrmed  the  supers4Moti99  by  repreaeatiDg  tbe  proeeediiigt 
of  the  viceroy  as  innoTatioiis  fatal  to'rel%ioii«  They  cm* 
ployed  all  the  refliteiiientt  of.  intrigaey  ia  order  to  ga|a 
persons  in  power ;  and  aeoonded  by  tbe  poi^eiHful  influ-^ 
^ee  of  die  Jesuits^ .  who  elaiiited  and  eqoyed  all  the 
I^ririleges  whieh  belonged  to  llie  Mendicant  orders  in 
Anerioa,  they  nade  a  deep  impression .  on  a  bigoted 
prinee>  and  a  weak  ministry.;  The  an<dont  praetice  waf 
tolerated.  The  abases  which  it  occasioned  continued  to 
increase^  and  the  corrnptioo  of  monks^  exempt  from  the 
r^stodnts  of  discipline^  and  the  inspe^ti^n  of  any  supe- 
rior became  a  disgrace  to  religion.  At  last,  as^  the  Ten? 
oration  of  the  Spaniards  fop  the  monastic  orders  began 
to  abate  and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  on  the  decline, 
Ferdinand  YI.  ventured  to  apply  the  only  efieetual  re- 
medy^t  by  issuing  an  odiet,  prohibiUog  regulars  of  eve- 
ry denomination  from  taking  tbe  charge  of  any  parbb 
with  the  cure  of  souls;  and  declaring  that  on  the  demise 
of  the  present'  iBcumbeats,  none  but  secular  priests, 
sttbjeet  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  djocesans,  shall  be 
presented  to  vacant  benefices.  If  thi^  regulation  is  car- 
ried into  execution  with  steadiness  in  any  degree  pro^ 
portional  to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  f  ram^,  a  very 
considerable  refornation  may  tal&e  place  in  the  ecelesii- 
astical  state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  secular  cler- 
gy may  gradually  become  a  respectable  body  of  men. 
The  deportment  of  many  o^elesiasticsf  even  at  present, 
seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary,  otherwise  we  can 
hardly  supj>ose  that  they  would  be  hehl  in  such  high  es- 
timation, and  possess  such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  their  countrymen  throughout  all  the  Span- 
ish settlements. 

^XXXQ.  But  whatever  merit  the  Spfmish  ecclesias- 
tics in  Amoriea  may  possess,  the  sncoess  of  thdr.  endea-' 
Tonrs  in  oimraunieatii^  the  knowledge  of  true  religion 

♦  See  N<?tc  PCVIII.  t  June  23,  A.  Jt).  1757* 


to  thrlAdiSMf  hat  he%k  i^mtepefftet  tiiai  ai%kt  bare 
teM  Mpeetedf  d^er  from  thedegree  4^  their  seetl^  or 
f rom.the  donfaioa  irtifoh  th^.  had  acquired  over  that 
^e«fle«  Far  Hiitf  vM4»tu  reatoat  magr  be  anigiied.  The 
first  iBi0ilaa«riee9  In  their  ardeor  to  make  proteljtei^ 
admitted  the  people  of  Ameriea  into  the  christian  ehordif 
withoot  pTOTioas  iaetraetion  in  the  doetriaes  of  religioBf 
and  even  helbre  they  tbemgolyet  had  aeqafared  Miefa 
knovledi^  ^t  Iha  ladiaa  laogoage^  at  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain to  the  aativee  the  nytfterie^of  faiths  or  tlie  pre^ 
leepts  of  dwty.  Beitii^  npoa  a  tnbtle  distinettoii  in 
geh^Iattie  tliMlogjr,  between  that  degr«)»  of  assent  which 
is  founded  upon  a  ooni|dete  kaowledge  and  coarietioa  of 
duty,  and  HtfA  wMeh  may  be  yidded  when  both  these 
ate4mperfS6ct,  they  adopted  this  strange  praetiee,  no  less 
iaeoosistent  with  the  spirit  of  a  rdigion  whidi  address 
ses  itself  to  the  understaadiBg  of  men  than  repogaaat 
to  tlie  dietotes  of  reason.  As  soon  as  any  bofy  of  peo^- 
pie,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanirii  power^  moved  by 
the  example  of  their  own  eUefs,  ineited  by  levity,  or" 
yieMiog  from  mere  ignoranee,  expressed  the  slightest 
desire  of  embraeing  the  rdigion  of  their  eoacjuerors, 
they  were  instantly  baptised*  Whfle  this  rage  of  eon- 
verUon  continued,  a  ringle  elerg^^naa  baptised  ia  oat 
day  above  five  thousand  Mexieans,  and  did  not  desist  un- 
til he  was  so  exhausted  by  fiitigue,  that  ha  was  unable 
to  Kft  his  hands.  In  the  eonrse  of  a  few  years,  aflber 
the  reduction  of  the  Mexican  em^re,  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  was  administered  to  morethaa  fourmillhMW. 
Poselytes  adopted  with  sueh  iaeonsiderate  haste,^  asiid 
who  were  neither  instmeted  in  the  nature  of  the  ten^ 
to  whidi  it  was  supposed  they  had  gtvea  aeseat,  nor 
taught  the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  were  required 
to  relinquish,  «etaitied  Aeir  venn«tion  f»r  thoir  ancient 
superstitions  in  ftll  Ibroe,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to 
its  doctrines  and  aites  wiOi  that  slcador  lawwledga  of 
Christianity  which  tliey  fcad  acquired*  Tliese  santimeats 
the  eoirverts  tnmsmttt^d  to  their  posteiliyy  fnto  ^ase 


windiB  mwf  hove  smik  so  deep^  tlmt  the  Sptnisb  ecelesf ^ 
fifties,  with  all  thdr  ifldostry,  luMne  net  beea  aUet* 
dradicftte  thenu  TIm  rdHigious  ttttitntioiiB  of  their  an* 
eestors  are  still  remembered  and  held  in  henoar  by  ma^ 
ny  ef  the  IndJaas  1h^  in  Mexiee  and  Pent ;  and  whene- 
ver thejr  thiak  themselves  bnt  of  reaeh  ef  inspeetien  by 
the  Spaniards,  ihtj  asseitiUe  and  celebrate  their  idola* 
trails  rites. 

Bat  thb  is  not  the  Biost  aasarmenntaUe  ohstaele  t^ 
the  pr^^ss  of  ehtiatianit/  among  the  bdfaas.  The 
pawers  of  their  imealliTaled  anderstaadings  are  so  limit«- 
ei,  tbehr  obsenratioBs  aad  rejOeetioas  reheh  so  Uttle  be- 
yond the  mere  dbsenratioas  of  sease,  that  they  seem 
hardly  to  have  the  ei^aeity  of  forming  abstraet  ideas^ 
avd  possess  m>t  laagoage  to  express  them.  To  sueh  mea 
the  saUime  aad  q;iiritaal  doetriaes  of  Christianity  mast 
be,  in  a  great  measare,  ineompreheMiUe.  The  nanlort 
Otis  and  q^endid  eeremonies  of  the  popish  worship  eateh 
the  ciye,  ^ease  and  interest  them^  but  when  their  in- 
stmetors  attempt  to  ezj^n  the  artieles  of  faith,  with 
whieh  those  external  obserraaees  are  eonnerted,  though . 
the  bidiaas  may  listen  with  patienee,  they  so  little  eon^ 
eeire  the  mteaniag  of  what  they  hear,  that  there  tequi- 
esee&eo  does  not  merit  die  aaine  of  belieC  Their  iadif. 
ftreaoe  is  ttill  greater  than  their  ineapaeity.  AttentiTe 
only  to  the  present  momoiiL  aad  eagromed  bythe  ob^ 
Jeets  before  them,  the  ladians  so  seldom  reflect  upon 
what  is  past,  o?  tidLO  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that 
neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of  religion  make  mnch 
iaspreseimi  upon  them  ^  and  while  their  foresight  rarely 
axtends  so  for  as  tke  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
inspire  them  with  sdidtude  about  the  ooncerns  of  a  fu* 
tare  worid.  AstoaiiAed  equally  at  their  slowness  of 
eomprehnason  aad  their  iasensfiUlity^  soaie  of  the  early 
mhisioaaries  prammneed  them  a  raee  of  men  so  brutisb> 
|M  to  be  iaeapaUe  of  undeMtaadihg  the  flrst  prioe^s  of 
r^lgioo.  A  eouaeil  held  at  Uma  decreed,  that,  on  ac' 
eouattf  this  ineopaeity,  they  ought  to  he  exoliried  from 
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the  sacrament  of  the  Eucbarifit  Though  Paul  III.  by 
hfs  famous  bully  issued  ifi  the  year  ±Bi7,  de^nttA  them 
to  be  rational,  ereatures^  entitled  to  all  the  pririleges  of 
Christians ;  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centoriesi  daring 
whieh  they  have  been  memboi^  of  the  chui^y  so  imper- 
fect are  their  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few 
possess  sufSh  a  portion  of  spiritual  dheemment,  as  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  eommunioiu 
From  this  idea  of  their  inoapadfy  and  impevfeot  know- 
ledge of  religion^  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  IL  estabUskad 
the  inqaisition  in  Ameriea  in  the  year  1570,  the  ladtans 
were  exempted  from  the  jurisdietion  of  that  severe  tri. 
bnnal,  and  «till  eondnue  under  the  inspeetion  of  tiieir 
diocesans.  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instruetionsf 
their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious ;  and  though 
some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  languages, 
and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  of  amdemio 
education  with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  muoh 
suspected,  th^  few  Indians  are  eithw  ordained  priests, 
or  received  into  any  religious  order.* 

$  XXXUI.  FrMn  tliis  brief  survey,  seme  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  eolbnies. 
The  Various  productions  with  which  they  supply  and  en- 
rich the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of  coinmereial 
intercourse  between  them,  oome  next  in  order  to  be  ex- 
plained. If  the  dominloi^  of  Spain  in  the  Now  WorM 
had  been  of  such  moderate  extent,  as  bore  a  due  pro- 
portion to  the  parent  state,  the  Jirogress  of  her  colonis- 
ing might  have  been  attended  with  the  same  beaeftt  as 
that  of  other  nations.  But  when,  in  less  than  lialf  a 
century,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had  seized  on  eom- 
trics.  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  illl  such 
vast  regions  with  a  number  of  inhabitants  snOeient  for 
the  cultivation  of  them^  was  so  obvious,  as  to  giv^  a 
wrong  direction  to  all  the  efibrls  of  the  eoloni«ts.  They 
did  not  form  any  compact  settlements,  wbsre  indottry^ 

♦  Sec  Note  LXIX. 


riffemiirtMUd  nidiiD  propel'  U«ks#  Wth  iaite  Tktrt  9mA 
«penrti«M»  h  ^MMiiMted  iritk  tbajt  sober  perMrroring  «pt«i. 
rit,  wfciek  gnidoally  eonrerU  vhate^or  is  l»  its  posses^ 
sion  to  a  proper  wie,  and  derires  tbenee  the  greatest  ad*, 
vantage*    Instead  of  tliis>  tke  Spaniards^  sediteed  Iry  tbe 
boiioditoss  prospeet  which  opened  to  then^  diyided  theit 
posseesioM  in  Amertea  into  goTommenta  of  great  extent. 
As  their  number  ^as  too  small  to  attempt  tbe  regular, 
eultare  of  the  insmense  provinees  whieh  theLjr  oeeupied 
rather  than  pei^led^  thegr  bent  their  attention  to  a  ibtv, 
olifeots*  that  dlwod  them  wilh  hopes  of  sudden  and  ex^ 
erbitant  gnio>  and  tamed  away  with  eontenptfrom  the 
hnmUer  paths  of  industi^^  whiehlead  more  slowly,  bat 
i^ith  greatei^  eertainty^  to  wealth  and  iaerease  of  nation^ 
al  strengths 

^XXXIVw  Of  all  the  methods  by  wliteh  wealth  may  W 
aequired^  that  of  searehing  fi>t  the  preeious  metals  is 
one  of  the  most  invHing  to  meh,  who  are  either  unae^ 
oustomed  to  the  regular  asaidirity  with  whieh^e  cul- 
ture of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  oommeree  must 
he  earned  on^  or  who  are  so  enterprising  aikl  n^iaeious 
as  not  to  ba  satisfied  wilh  the  gradual  returns  of  profit 
whieh  they  yieU*  Aeeordinglyy  as  soon  as  the  several 
ooantries'  in  Ameriea  were  »at]||eeted  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  this  was  almost  the  .only  method  of  aoquiring 
wealth  ^hieh  oeeorred  to  the  adr eaturersf  fay  whom  they 
were  eonqaeredt  Sueh  provine<)8  of  tbe  eontinent  as  did 
not  allure  them  to  settle,  by  the  pro9peot  of  their  afibrd* 
log  gold  and  silver,  were  totally  neglected* 

Those  in  wbioh  they  met  witli.a  disappointment  of  the 
iangniae  expeetations  thoy  had  formed,  were  abandoned* 
Even  the  Taliie  of  the  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  their  dis- 
eovmes,  and  the  first  oljeet  of  their  attention,  suuIl  so 
msdi  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines  whieh  had 
been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  they  were  de* 
serlod  by  many  of  the  Ranters,  and  left  to  be  oeeupied 
by  nsore  industriotts  possessors*  All  crowded  to  Mexieo 
and  Pom»  where  the  ^uaotitios  of  gold  and  silver  found 
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mtmtgiikf  miiifenf  who  teatcked  fen  them  #iA  MtHe  itK 
Avmiry  and  less  ddll,  promised  an  iiatxba«jitod  «tw^  aa 
the  re«ottip6a»e  af  mote  i^diigeiit  vmi  persevMinB  rf« 
forta. 

$  XXXV.  Bnrk^  seretal  year*  tiMv  ardwr  of  thdr  »©. 
SMFohes  was  kept  up  by  hope^  raUier  than  sneeess.  At 
lengihf  the  rich  silver  mf  aes-itf  Pototit  in  Pera^  weM  aed- 
dentaUy  dtseovered  in  the  year  1M$»  by  an  Indiaa  as  lie 
was  clambering  up  the  moimtaio,  in  partuk  of  a  Uama^ 
irhieh  had  strayed  from  his  floek*  Soon  after  the  ndaea 
of  Saeoteeasy  in  New  8pain»  little  ioiorior  to  the  other 
in  raloe  were  opened.  From  th«t  timey  raceessWe  dis- 
ooreries  hare  been  made  ia  both  colottiest  andsilYerminfm 
are  now  so  nvmerousy  that  the  working  of  theuM  npd  of 
aome  few  mines  of  gold  in  the  provinees  of  Tierra  Fmne^ 
and  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada^  has  beoome  the  eapit- 
al  oeenpation  of  the  Spaniards^  and  is  redaeed  into  a  sys- 
t«toi  no  less  eom|dieatod  than  interesting.  To  deseribe 
the  nature  oi  the  varioas  ores,  the  mode  of  extraol- 
ing  them  from  the  boweU  of  the  earthy  and  explain  the 
•ereral  processes  by  which  the  metals  are  aepara^ 
from  the  sabstanees  with  which  they  are  mingled^  either 
by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  attractive  powers  of  meren^, 
ry^  is  the  prorinee  of  the  nataral  pbiloeophor  or  cbymisty 
Mther  tkan  of  the  historian. 

§  XXXYL  The  exuberant  profosloa  with  which  the 
jftonntamt  of  the  New  Worid  poured  forth  their  trea- 
sures astonished  maaidadf  who  had  been  aeoMtomed  hi* 
tfaerto  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  pMcious  met- 
als, from  the  Kioro  scanty  stores  contained  in  the  mines 
of  the  ancieat  hemisphere.  Aecordfaig  to  principles  oC 
eomputi^ion»  which  appear  to  be  extremely  modoiaitOt 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  rc^^aiariy 
entered  in  the  ports  of  SpaiOf  is  equal  in  value  to  Cnir 
millions  steriing  annually,  reckoning  from  the  year  i<h9^ 
in  which  America  was  discovered^  to  the  present  time. 
This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-throe  yoars^  aamunta 
to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  BilUons*    knmcnse  aft 


Hds  sum  i9y  tte  Spudnh  writers  ^ovtendt  tliatasBmdi 
vnore  oii^t  to  be  added  to  it,  ia  ceMtderalioft  §t  trea* 
mire  wkiok  tes  beeo  extrneted  from  Ibe  uiiieSf  and  im^ 
jMirted  frattdiileBUjr  iaU  Spain*  wUhaat  payiag  duty  te 
the  king.  By  tbis  aeeoiiatf  Sfmm  ha«4fawit  from  tbo 
Kew  /World  a  mf/fly  of  woaUhf.aisoHatiag  at  least  to 
two  tboooaad  onlttoas  of  polind&«iorliiig»* 

$XXXyiL  The.miMA,  whii^k  have  yiobfed  tUi  amass. 
mg  ^piantity  of  troOiore^  are  ao4  worked  at  tbe  exipeaao 
ef  tbe  erowm  on  of  the  puUio.  Ib  order  Co  eneoarago 
primte  adrealurers^  tbe  person  who  diaeovers  and  worica 
m  new  voiiif  k  etiiUled  to  the  .property  of  it  Upon  lay^ 
iagf  his  elaam  Co  toeh  a  diic«^ry  before  the  |;o?emor  of 
tbe  proviace^  a  eortaia  exteut  of  land  is  measured  oS^ 
and  a  certain  mimber  of  ladians  allotted  btni«  ander  the 
obligation  of  his.  opening  the  mine  wlthia  a  limited  timef 
and  of  his  paying  the  eustomary  to  the  king,  for  what  it 
ohall  produee.  Inirited  by  ttra  facility  with  which  saeh 
grants  are  obtained^  and  encouraged  by  some  striking 
examples  of  success  in  this  line  of  adYrature ;  not  only 
the  sanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the  tinud  and  diffident^ 
«Bter  upon  it  with  astpnbbing  ardour.  With  yast  ob^ 
jeeta  always  in  view,  fed  ooBtinually  witii  hope^  and  e%^ 
poeting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  unv^l  her  secret 
ftoresy  and  give  up  the  wealth  which  thejr  contain  to 
thdr  wtsbesy  they  deem  every  other  oeeupation  insipid 
and  uninteresting^  The  channs  of  this  pursuit^  like  ths 
rage  for  deep  play»  are  so  bewitching^  and  take  sueb 
full  possession  of  tbe  mind^  as  e^en  to  gif e  a  new  benC 
to  the  natural  temper*  Under  its  iniuenee  tiie  eantiont 
beeome.entorprisingy  and  the  covetous  profuse*  Power- 
ful as  this  diarm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  hj 
ibe  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Pern  by  tko  cane 
mune  of  OMrckert*  These  are  commonly  persons  of  deo-^ 
IMPato  fbrtuae,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some  sidll 
in  mioeialogyf  aeeompanied  with  tbe  insimmting  mafr- 
omr  and  eonident  protrusions  peeulimr  to  pr^|eotors,  ad^ 
dfiasa  tbt  weahby  and  tho  cr«daloiis*    1^  fiausible  4e« 

*  See  Note  LXX. 
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8<»4pikm«  cf  the  appeftmnees  wUeh  tibey  hare  dke^vered 
of  rich  yeiiiB  bitiMrtd  onexploped ;  by  produebigf  wlico 
requinte,  «peeimea8 of prMBicteg ore'i  byttflnniagt  wUb 
an  imposiog  assmrance,  that  aaeeess  H  eertain,  and  that 
the  expense  mmt  be  trlting»  they  seldc^m  fail  to  par* 
madet  An  assomthm  is  formed  ^  a  tmM  sum  is  ad* 
Taneedbyeaeheopartaep;  theji^<fisopeaed»  the«earch^ 
nit  is  entrusted  with  tiie  sole  diroetiM  of  every  operation; 
Bafbreseen  diffieulUes  oeenr^  new  deaands  of  tteney 
are  made ;  bnt^  amidst  a  sueeession  of  disappaiateeats 
and  delays,  hope  is  never  distingolsfaed,  and  the  avdoat 
of  expectation  hardly  abates*  For  it  is  obsaimred^  that 
if  any  person  onoe  enter  this  seducing  path>  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  return  |  bis  ideas  al^,  he  seems  to  be  pos« 
•essed  with  another  spiHt;  visions  of  imaginaiy  wealth 
are  oontmually  before  his  ^fes,  and  he  thinks^  aad  speaks, 
and  dreams  of  noAing  else. 

$  XXXYIIL  Sueh  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed^ 
wherever  the  active  exertions  of  any  soeiely  are  ohiefly. 
employed  in  i^orking  mines  of  gold  and  sHver.  No  spi- 
rit is  more  adv^^se  to  such  improvements  in  agrienhore 
and  eommercCf  as  render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the 
system  of  administration  in  the  Spanish  eolonies  had  been 
founded  upon  principles  of  sonnd  policy,  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  the  legisli^re  would  have  been  exerted 
with  as  mueh  ardour,  [in  restraining  its  subjects  from 
such  pernicious  industry,  as  is  now  employed  in  allarkig 
them  towards  it,  <«  Projects  of  minings"  says  a  good 
judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations^  m  instead  of  re- 
*f  placing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  together  with 
^f  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock,  commonly  absorb  hodi 
'<  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  therefore, 
'^  to  which,  of  all  pthers,  a  prudent  lawgiver^  who  de- 
^'  sired  to  increase  the  canital  of  his  nation,  wouM  least 
^'  ohoose  to  give  any  extraordinary  eneouragement,  or 
<«  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  Aare  of  that  eiq^Mal 
<^  than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  aeoord.  Sueh,  iarea^ 
^<  Iflji  is  the  absurd  eon^denee  which  all  men  have  ftt 


*^  tbetr  own  g«od  fbrtane,  tint  whereteF  tb^re  is  the 
^  least  proba%Rity  ef  success,  too  gred^t  a  share  ^\tu 
^<  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  aeeerd/^*  Bnt  in  tte  Span- 
kh  colonics,  goYernmeat  is  Itndions  to  eherish  a  spirit 
whiefa  It  shmdd  have  labenred  to  depress,  and,  by  the 
sanetion  of  its  approbatien,  augments  that  inconsiderate 
eredttlitj,  whMi  has  turned  the  aetire  industry  of  Mexi* 
ee  and  P^u  into  sueh  an  improper  ehanncL  To  this 
may  be  impnted  the  slender  jj^rogress  which  Spanish 
America  has  made^  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  ei- 
ther in  useftil  manuflictttres,  or  in  those  lucrative  branch- 
es of  cultiTatioHy  which  furnished  the  eolonics  of  other  na- 
tions with  their  staple  oommodilics«  In  comparison  with 
the  precious  metals  every  bounty  of  nature  is  so  much 
despised,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  has 
mingled  with  the  idiom  of  language  in  America,  and  the 
Spaniards  settled  there  denominate  a  country  Heft,  not 
from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops, 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  pastures,  but  on  account  of  the 
minerals  which  its  mountains  contain.  In  quest  of  these, 
tb^y  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
and  resort  t6  barren  and  unoomtbrtable  regions,  wber^ 
41iey  have  built  some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they 
possess  in  the  New  World,  As  the  activity  and  enter- 
prise of  the  Spaniards  originally  took  this  direction,  it 
is  now  so  diflcult  to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  al^ 
though,  iVom  various  causes,  the  gain  of  worUng  mtnes 
is  much  decreased,  the  fascination  continues,  and  almost 
every'person,  who  takes  any  active  purt  in  the  commerce 
of  New 'Spain  or  Peru,  is  sfUl  engaged  in  some  adven- 
ture of  this  kind^f 

$  XXXIX,  But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  predotfs  metals  which  these  yield 
ftmrthe  principal  article  in  their  eommerce  with  Amer- 
ica, the  ftstile  countries  which  they  possess  there  abound 
wMh  other  oommodities  of  sueh  value  or  scarcity,  as  to 
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attract  a  considerable  degroe  of  a^ntion*  CoebinMl  u 
a  prodaetion  almoat  peculiar  to  New  Spaiot  of  such  do* 
laand  in  commeree^  that  tbe  sale  is  always  eertaiOf  and 
^yields  socbprofit#  as  awidy  rewards  the  labour  and 
care  employed  in  i^earing  the  curious  insects  of  wbidi 
this  Taliiable  drug  is  composed*  and  prepariag  it  ISsr  the 
market*  Qaiaqaioa^  or  Jesuits  Biark^  tbe  most  saliila* 
ry  simple*  perbups^  and  of  most  restoratiTc  Tirtne^.thal 
providence*  in  compassion  to  bnmai^  infirmity*  has  madio 
known  unto  man*  is  found  only  in  Peru*  to  wUeb  it  af*- 
fords  a  lucrative  branch  of  epmmeree.  The  Ind%o  of 
GmtimaJa  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  provibeo 
in  America*  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extents 
Cocoa*  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  colonies*  at« 
tains  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  there*  and*  from 
the  great  consumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe*  as  wfeU 
as  in  Avn^'i^A>  is  ^  valuable  commodity.  The  tobaceo 
id  C!uba>  of  more  exquisite  flavour  than  any  brought 
from  tbe  New  World ;  the  sugar  ^raised  in  that  iidsid« 
in  Hispaniola*  and  in  New  Spain*  tt^ther  with  drugs  of 
various  kinds*  may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  pro^ 
ductions  of  America*  which  enrich  the  Spanish  com* 
meree*  To  these  must  be  added  an  article. of  no  moon^ 
siderablo  account*  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which# 
as  well  as  for  many  of  those  which  I  have  enumerated^ 
the  Spaniards  mre  more  indebted  to  the  wonderfol  fertil- 
ity of  the  country*  than  to  their  own  foresight  and  in- 
dustry. The  domestic  animals  of  £un^*  particularly^ 
luHrned  cattle*  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a 
rapidity  which  almost  exceods  belief.  A  few  years  afl^ 
the  Spaniards  settled  there*  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  be^ 
came  so  numerous*  that  their  pr^^ietors  reckoned  them 
^  thousands.  I^ss  attention  being  paid  to  them*  as  they 
eoBtioued  to  tne^ase*  they  were  saffisred  to  run  wiid^ 
and  spreading  over  a  cottnti7  of  boandlois  exteat*  under 
a  mild  climate*  and  covered  with  riidi  piptare*  their 
number  beca^ic  uamense.  They  range  over  the  vast 
plains  whidi  e^teiid  tvmm  Unam  Ayiei»  Itvorda  ihd 


Amies,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  fcrty  th^ttsaad ;  andthe  Qn- 
liteky  trayeUer  who  oaee  falls  in  among  thenv  ^V  P>^- 
eeed  several  days  before  he  eaa  disentangle  himidf  f rom 
aoHHig  the  erowd  that  covers  the  fkce  of  the  earthy  and 
seems  to  hare  no  end.  They  are  hardly  less  numeroua 
in  New  Spain^  and  in  several  other  provinees :  they  are 
killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides ;  and  the  daugh- 
ter at  certain  seasons  is  so  greats  that  the  stench  of  their 
carcases,  which  are  left  in  the  field,  wonld  infect  the 
air,  if  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of  gal- 
Utta9S&s,  or  American  vnltnres,  the  most  voracions  of 
ail  the  feathered  kind^  did  not  instantly  devour  them. 
The  number  of  those  hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to 
Europe  is  very  great,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  com* 
merce. 

Almost  all  these  may  he  considered  as  staple  commo* 
dtties  peculiar  to  Ameriea,  and  diflferent,  if  we  exoept 
that  last  mentioned,  from  the  productions  of  the  mother 
country. 

$  XL.  When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  vari-* 
ous  article's  from  her  colonies  first  became  active  and 
considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manufocture& 
were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  product  of 
these  she  was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities  of 
the  New  World,  and  to  answer  its  growing  demands. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles 
y.  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  in 
Europe.  Her  manufactores  in  wool,  and  flax,  ami  silk, 
were  so  extensive,  as  not  only  to  furnish  what  was  suffi* 
cient  for  her  own  consumption,  but  to  aflbrd  a  surplus 
for  exportation.  When  a  mai^et  for  them,  formerly 
unknown,  and  to  which  she  alone  had  access,  opened  ia 
America,  die  had  veooarse  to  her  domestic  store,  and 
foond  there  an  abmidant  sof^dy.*  This  new  employBMUt 
must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  die  sj^rit  of  in* 
d«stry«    N<nirishod  and  favigorated  1^  iU  ike  nmmt&c* 
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tur^Sy  the  popuktion,  and  wealth  of  SpsUti,  might  hkv6 
gone  on  inereasing  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  growth 
of  her  colonies.  Nor  was^  the  state  of  the  Spanish  ma« 
rine  at  this  period  less  floorbhing  than  that  of  its  Buitt« 
nfaetures.  In  the  beginnibg  of  the  sixteenth  eentjary^ 
Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  ahove  a  thotisand  mer*- 
ehant  ships,  a  number  probably  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  tiation  in  Europe  in  that  age«  By  the  aid  whieh 
foreign  trade  tfud  domestic  industry  gave  teciproeally  t# 
each  other  in  their  progressi  the  augmentation  of  boA 
Aiust  have  been  nqiid  and  extensive^  and  Spain  might 
have  received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigonr 
from  her  acquisitions  in  the  New  W01M9  that  other  pow-^ 
ers  have  derived  from  their  colonies  there. 

$  XCJ.  But  various  causes  prevented  this.    The  same 
thing  happens  to  nations  as  to    individuals.     Wealthy 
which  flows  in  graduallyf  and  with  moderate  increase^ 
feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  which  is  friendly  to 
commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well  con* 
ducted  exertions ;  but  when  opalenee  pours  in  suddenly, 
and  with  too  fall  a  stream,  it  overturns  all  sober  plant 
of  industry,  and. brings  along  with  it  a  taste  fbr  what  is 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  daring  in  business  or  in  action- 
Such  was  the  great  and  sudden  augmentation  of  power 
and  revenue,    that  the  possession  of  America  brought 
into  Spain ;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernicious  iaflu-- 
ence  upon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  sood 
hegan  to  appear.   For  a  consideraUetiroe,  however,  the 
supply  of  treasurie  from  the  New  World  was  scanty  and 
precarious^  and  the  genius  of  Charles  Y.  condvifted 
pubUc  measures  with  such  prudence^  that  the  eSbets  #f 
this  influence  was  but  little  perceived*     Bui  when  Vbi* 
lip  II.  ascended  the  Spanish  throne^  witb  taints  to  im^ 
ferior  to  those  of  his  fkther,  and  remiHanees  from  the 
colonics  became  a  regular  and  considenyble  branch  of  re* 
Tcnue^  the  fiictal  operation  of  this  rapid  ehaiq^  in  the 
^tate  of  the  kingdom^  l^th  on  the  monareh  and  his  peo- 
0e^  was  at  onee  wnMfUfWwu     fUlip^  posseesiiig  that 
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Spirit  of  uneea^iog  assidaity,  vhick  often  diaraetorites 
the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  talents^  entertained 
8uch  a  high  opinion  of  his  o^n  resources,  tluit  he 
thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertaket  Shut 
np  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  Eseurial^  he  troubled 
and  annojed  all  the  natione  around  hinu  He  waged  open 
war  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English ;  he  encouraged  and 
aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France ;  he  conquered  Por- 
tugaly  and  maintained  armies  and  garrisons  in  Italjf  Af- 
rica,  and  both  the  Indies.  By  sucli  a  multiplicity  of 
great  and  qoroplieated  operations^  pursued  with  ardour 
during  the  course  of  a  long  reign»  Spain  was  drained 
both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the  weal(  administra* 
tlon  of  his  suecessor^  Philip  III.  the  vigour  of  the  na- 
tion continued  to  decrease,  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  de« 
elincj*  when  the  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch 
e^peUed  at  once  near  a  miUion  of  his  most  industrious^ 
Bulueets,  at  the  very  time  when  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  kingdom  required  some  extraordinary  exertion  of 
political  wisdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to  revive 
its  strepgth.  £arly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain 
felt  such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people  that 
from  infibiUty  to  recruit  her  armies,  slic  was  obliged  to 
contract  her  operations.  Her  flourishing  manufactures 
were  fallen  into  deci^.  Her  fleets  which  had  been  the 
terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extensive  foreign 
Qommerce  was  lost.  The  trade  between  diflerent  parts 
of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships 
which  attempted  to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plunder- 
ed by  enemies  whom  she  once  despised.  Even  agricul- 
ture, the  primary  object  of  industry  in  every  prosper- 
ous state,  was  neglected,  and  ono  of  the  most  fertile 
eg^ntries  in  Europe  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient 
fiir  the  support  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

$  XLII.  In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufac- 
ture^ of  the  parent  state  declined^  die  demands  of  her 
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eolooies  continued  to  increase,  Tbe  Spaniards^  like 
tlieir  monardisy  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  wbieh  poured 
in  annually  upon  tliem^  deserted  the  paths  of  industryf 
to  which  they  had  been  aceustomed,  and  repaired  with 
eagerness  to  those  regions  from  whieh  this  opulence  ii^ 
^ued.  By  this  rage  of  emigration^  another  draia  was 
opened^  and  the  strength  of  ^e  colonies  augmented  by 
exhausting  that  of  the  mother  country.  All  those  emi- 
grantsy  as  well  as  the  adventurers  wh<^  had  at  first  set* 
tied  in  America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spiiin  for  al- 
most every  article  of  necessary  consumption.  Engaged 
in  more  alluring  and  luerative  pursuits^  or  preyented  by 
restraints  whieh  goremment  imposed,  they  could  not 
turn  their  own  attention  towards  establishing  the  manu- 
factures requisite  for  comfortable  subsistence.  They  re«- 
eeived,  as  I  have  obserred  in  another  place*  their  cloth* 
ingy  their  funiturci  whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or 
luxury  of  life*  and  even  their  instruments  of  labour* 
from  Europe.  Spain*  thinned  of  people*  and  decreas- 
ing  in  industry*  was  unable  to  supply  their  growing  de* 
maods.  She  bad  recourse  to  her  neighbours.  The 
manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries  of  England*  of 
France*  and  of  Italy*  whieh  her  wants  called  into  cxis- 
tenee*  or  animated  with  new  vivacity*  furnished  in  abun- 
dance whatever  she  required.  In  vain  did  the  f  undamen- 
tal  law*  concerning  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from 
trade  with  America*  oppose  this  innovation.  NecessHy* 
more  powerful  than  any  statute*  defeated  its  operation* 
and  constrained  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in 
dading  it.  The  English*  the  French*  and  Dutch*  rely- 
ing on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanish  merchants*  who 
lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit*  send  out  their  man- 
ufactures to  America*  and  receive  the  exorbitant  price 
for  which  they  are  sold  there*  either  in  specie*  or  is 
the  rich  commodities  of  the  New  World.  Neither  the 
dread  of  danger*  nor  the  allurement  of  profit*  ever  in^ 
dttced  a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  person 
w)io  confided  in  him  j  airi  thut  probity*  whieh  is  the  |^rkle 


•nd  distiaetioii  ^  the  natteo^  contsibutes  to  its  rnio.  la 
a  short  time^  Dot  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  eoitoBMi>- 
dities  exported  to  Ameriea  was  of  Spanish  growth  or 
fiibrie.  AU  the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreiga  mer- 
ehaots^  thoagh  entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The 
treasure  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  heaeefiirward  aaC 
to  ha?e  beloDged  to  Spain*  Before  it  reaehed  Enrope^ 
it  was  antioipated  as  the  priee  of  goods  porebased  f  rim 
foreigners.  That  wealth  which,  by  interoal  eirenlation^ 
wottM  have  ^read  through  eaeh  rein  of  indastry,  and 
have  conveyed  life  a^  moyement  to  every  branch  of 
mamifiictiire^  flowed  out  of  the  iungdom  with  sueh  a  rar 
pid  eonrse,  as  aeither  enriched  nor  animated  iti  On  tb^ 
otlier  handj  the  artisans  of  rival  nations  enconraged  by 
this  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  raaeb 
in  skill  and  industry,  as  to  be  able  to  afibrd  them  at  a 
rate  so  low,  that  the  manufkctures  of  Spain,  which  could 
not  vie  with  theirs,  either  in  quality  or  cheapness  of  work^ 
were  still  farther  depressed.  This  destructive  comm^re^ 
drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  fiister  and  more  com^ 
pletely  than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambitioii 
4^arried  on  by  its  monarchs*  Spain  was  so  much  astoiv- 
isbed  imd  distressed,  at  beholding  her  American  trea^ 
sures  vauish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  imported,  itaft 
Philip  III.  uDsyblc  to  supply  what  was  requisite  in  circi^ 
lation,  issued  an  edict,  by  whieh  he  endeavoured  to  raijw 
copper  money  to  a  value  in  euri*eacy  nearly  eqmdlD 
that  of  silver ;  and  the  lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  MejA^ 
can  mfaies  was  reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  wU^lh 
is  the  last  resource  of  petty  impoverished  states. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not 
proved  a  soarce  of  population  aud  6f  wealth  to  her,  in  the 
same  muiner  as  those  of  other  nations.  In  the^  couii»> 
tries  rf  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  industry  subsists  in 
full  vigour,  every  person  settled  in  sach  colonies  as  art 
similar  in  their  situation  to  those  of  Spain  is  supposed  tt 
give  employment  to  >hrce  or  four  at  home  in  supplying 
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li!8  wants.*  But  wherever  the  mother  eountry  eanoot 
aflfbrd  this  supply  every  emigrant  may  be  considered  as 
a  citizen  lost  to  the  community,  and  strangers  must 
reap  all  the  benefit  of  answering  his  demands. 

$  XUII.  Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain 
from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuryf  and  such  her 
inability  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies. 
The  fktal  effects  of  this  dispni^iiertioti  between  thc^r  de- 
mands, and  her  capacity  of  answering  them,  have  been 
much  increased  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain  has  endem- 
ToujKd  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  rnon* 
opolising  the  trade  with  America,  and  debarring  her 
subjects  there  from  any  communication  with  foreigners, 
that  all  her  jealous  and  systematic  arrangements  bave 
arisen.  These  are  so  lingular  in  their  nature  and  eon* 
sequeoces  as  to  merit  a  particular  Explanation.  In  order 
to  secure  the  monopoly  at  whicV  she  aimed,  Spain  did 
pot  vest  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an  exclusive  com- 
|iany,  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more 
commercial,  and  at  a  period  when  mercantile  policy  was 
|in  object  of  greater  attention  and  ought  to  have  been 
better  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up  the  wh<^  trade 
'jnrith  their  colonies,  both  in  tlie  East  and  West  Indies, 
to  exclusive  companies.  The  English,  the  French,  the 
Danes,  have  imitated  their  example  with  respect  to  the 
East  Indian  commerce  j  and  the  two  former  have  laid'a 
^imUar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of  their  trade  with 
]Lhe  New  World.  The  wit  of  man  cannot  perhaps  de- 
yise  a  method  for  checking  the  progress  of  industi^ 
and  population  in  a  new  colony  more  effectually  than 
fhis.  The  interest  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclusive 
company,  must  in  every  point  be  diametric^y  opposite ; 
find  as  the  latter  possesses  such  advantages  in  this  une- 
qual contest,  that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure  tbe  terms 
^f  intercourse,  the  former  must  not  only  buy  dear  and 
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sell  cheap^  but  must  suffer  the  mortifieatiou  of  haTiog 
the  increase  of  its  surplus  stoek  discouraged  by  those 
Yerj  persons  to  whom  alone  it  ean  dispose  of  its  produe* 
tions.* 

$  XLIV.  Spain>  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  fall- 
ing into  this  error  of  policy,  by  the  high  ideas  which 
she  early  formed  eoneeming  the  riches  of  the  New  World. 
Gold  and  sUver  were  commodities  of  too  high  value  to 
vest  a  monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands.  The  erowH 
wished  to  retain  the  direction  of  a  commerce  so  inviting 
— ^and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  ordained  the  cargo  of 
every  ship  fitted  out  for  America,  to  be  inspected  by  the 
officers  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,  before  it 
could  receive  a  license  to  make  the  voyage  ;  and  that  on 
its  return,  a  report  of  the  commodities  which  it  brought 
should  be  made  to  the  same  board,  before  it  could  be 
permitted  to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regula* 
tion,  all  the  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred 
originally  in  the  port  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually 
brought  into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century  almost  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent  to  Amcri(*a,  as  well 
as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce 
of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which 
sail  under  strong  convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of 
two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Oaleons,  the  otlier  by  that  of  the  Flota,  are  equipped 
annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Se* 
.  ville ;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  com* 
modious,  they  have  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  1720. 
'  $  XLV.  The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierra  Firme, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every 
article  of  luxury,  or  necessary  consumption,  that  an 
opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  first  at  Carthagena* 
and  tiken  atPorto-Bello.    To  the  former,  the  merchants 
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of  Saata  Martha^  Carraeas,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Gn^ 
nada,  aad  seTeral  other  proviaeeSf  resort.  The  latter 
is  the  great  mart  for  die  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and 
ChUi.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons  are  expeetedi 
the  product  of  all  the  mines  in  these  two  kingdoms^  to- 
gether with  their  other  TaluaUe  commodities^  is  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  Panama.  From  thence,  as  soon  as  the 
uppearaace  of  the  fleet  from  Eurc^  is  announeedy  they 
are  conveyed  aeross  the  isthmus*  partly  on  mules,  and 
partly  down  the  riyer  Chagre  to  Porto-Bello.  This  pal- 
try Tillage,  the  climate  of  whicli,  from  the  pemieioas 
iroion  of  exeessiTc  heat,  continual  moisture,  and  the  pu- 
trid exhalations  arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to 
life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  is  immediately 
filled  with  people.  From  being  the  residence  of  a  few 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  of  a  miserable  garrison  re- 
Ifteved  every  three  months,  Porto-Bdlo  assumes  sudden- 
ly  a  very  dififerent  aspect,  and  its  streets  are  crowded 
with  opulent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru,  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of 
America  is  exchanged  for  the  manufiiietnres  of  Europe  | 
and,  during  its  prescribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  riehn 
est  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finished, 
with  that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbounded 
eonlidence,  which  accompany  extensive  commerce.*  The 
Flota  holds  its  course  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and 
eomroodkies  of  New  Spain,  and  the  depending  provinces, 
which  were  deposited  at  Pnebia  de  los  Angeles,  in  expec* 
tation  of  its  arrival,  arc  carried  thither ;  and  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  with  those  of  Purto-Bello,  are  inferior  to  them 
•nly  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as  soon  as 
they  have  completed  their  cargoes  from  America,  ren* 
dezvous  at  Havanna,  and  return  in  company  to  Europe* 
$XLTI.  The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while 
thus  fettered  aad  restricted,  came  necessarily  to  be  con- 
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doeted  with  (he  mme  sj^rk^  and  npon  the  same  iMriaei<» 
plesy  as  that  of  an  exclusiTe  company.  Being  confined 
to  a  single  port,  it  was  of  coarse  thrown  into  a  few 
hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  engross- 
ed by  a  small  namber  of  wealthy  houses^  formerly  in 
Bevflle,  and  now  in  Cadiz*  These^  by  combinations  which 
they  can  easily  fbrm,  may  altogether  prev6l||  that  com^ 
petition  which  preserves  commodities  at  their  natural 
pricey  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which  they  ace 
prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise  or 
lower  the  ralue  of  them  at  pleasure.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  price  of  European  goods  in  America  is  always 
high,  and  often  exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two  hundred, 
and  eten  three  hundred  per  cent  are  profits  not  uncom* 
mon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies.  From 
the  same  engrossing  spirit  it  frequently  happens,  that 
traders  of  the  second  order,  whose  warehouses  do  not 
contain  a  complete  assortment  of  eommodities  for  the 
American  market,  cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opu- 
lent merchants  such  goods  as  they  want,  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  in  the  colonies.  With 
the  same  vigilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusive  company 
guards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those 
overgrown  monopolists  endeavour  to  cheek  the  progress 
of  every  one  whose  encroachments  they  dread.*  This 
restraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port  not  on** 
ly  aflbcts  its  domestic  state,  but  limits  its  foreign  opera- 
tions. A  monopolist  may  acquire  more,  and  certainly 
will  hazard  less,  by  a  confined  trade  which  yields  exor* 
bitant  profit,  than  by  any  extensive  commerce  in  which 
he  receives  only  a  moderate  return  of  gain.  It  is  often 
his  interest  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  circumseribe  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  ;  and,  instead  of  calling  forth  more  vi* 
gorous  exertions  of  commereml  industry,  it  may  be  the 
objeet  of  his  attention  to  cheek  and  set  bounds  to  thorn. 
By  some  such  maxim,  the  teereaotUe  policy  of  Spaift 

•  Snuth's  Inquiry,  4L  174. 
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secm&  to  liaTie  regulated  its  interedurse  uith  Aswrka- 
Instead  of  furuishiDg  the  colonies  v.  ith  European  goods 
in  such  quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the 
proOt  moderate^  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  seem 
i  to  have  supplied  them  vvith  a  sparing  houd^  that  tho 
eagerness  of  eompetition  amongst  customers^  obliged  to 
purchase  in  a  scanty  market^  might  enable  the  Spanish 
factors  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain* 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century^  vihen  the  exclur 
ftive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing state^  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of 
the  Galeons  and  Flota  did  not  exceed  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  tons.  The  suj^y  which  such  a  fleet 
eeuld  carry  must  have  been  very  iqadequate  to  the  de^ 
mands  of  tliose  populous  and  extensive  colonies^  which 
depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries^  and  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

$  XliYII.  Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declen- 
sion  from  her  former  prosperity ;  and  many  respectable 
and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in  devis- 
ing methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  and  com- 
merce of  their  country.  From  the  violence  of  the  reme- 
dies proposed,  we  may  judge  how  desperate  and  &tal 
the  malady  appeared.  Somcj,  confounding  a  violation  of 
police  M'ith  criminality  against  the  state,  contended  that, 
in  order  to  cheek  illicit  commerce,  every  person  convicts 
ed  of  carrying  it  on  should  be  punished  with  death,  and 
confiscation  of  all  his  efibcts.  Others,  forgetting  the  dis- 
tiuctioQ  between  civil  ofibnces  and  acts  of  impiety,  in- 
sisted, Umt  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among 
the  crimes  reserved  for  the  cognisance  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ^  that  such  as  wei*e  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  add 
punished,  according  to  the  secret  and  summary  form  ia 
which  that  dreadful  tribumil  exercises  its  jurisdiction. 
Others  uninstructed  by  observing  the  pernicious  efieots 
of  monopolies  in  every  eountiy  where  they  have  been  es* 
tablished,  have  proposed  to  test  the  trade  with  America 
in  exelusire  companies,  which  interest  wouM  reudeir  tha 
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liiosi  vignant  guardians  of  the  Spanish  commel^ce  against 
die  encroachment  of  the  interlopers. 

Beshles  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  bettet^  di- 
gested and  more  beneficial,  ivere  suggested.  But  Under 
the  feeble  monarchs,  with  whom  the  reign  of  the  Aus- 
trian line  in  Spain  closed>  incapacity  and  indecision  are 
conspicuous  in  every  department  of  goTcmment*  Instead 
of  taking  for  their  model  the  active  administration  of 
Charles  T.  they  aflTected  to  imitate  the  cautious  procras- 
tinating wisdom  of  Philip  IT.  and  destitute  of  his  talents, 
they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  nothing. 
No  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  na- 
tional commerce,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  languish- 
^.  These  evils  continued  to  increase  ;  Md  Spain,  with 
dominions  more  extensive  and  more  opulent  than  any 
European  state,  possessed  neither  vigour,  nor  money,'i<' 
nor  industry.  At  length,  the  violence  of  a  great  nation- 
al convulsion  roused  the  slumbering  genius  of  Spain. 
The  eflbrts  of  the  two  contending  parties-  in  the  civil 
WHp,  kindled  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession 
of  the  crown  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called 
forth,  in  some  degree,  the  ancient  spirit  and  vigour  of 
the  nation^  While  men  were  thus  forming,  capable  of 
adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had 
iftfluenccd  the  councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course 
of  a  century,  Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected  source 
the  means  of  availing  itself  of  their  talents.  The  vari- 
ous powers  who  favoured  the  pretensions  either  of  the 
Ahstrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  of  the  Spanish  throne,  sent 
fbrmtdable  fleets  and  armies  to  their  support ;  France^ 
England,  and  Holland,  remitted  immense  sums  to  Spain. 
These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  the- 
atre of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which 
fbreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom^  flowed  back  thither. 
Worn  this  era,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  Spanish  author! 
dMea  the  revival  of  the  monarchy;    and,  however*  hu- 
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miUating  the  truth  may  be,  he  aeknowledget,  that  It  ia 
io  her  enemies  his  eonnlrj  is  indebted  for  the  aequisitioB 
of  a  fund  of  eireulating  speeie,  in  some  measure  ade- 
quate to  the  exigeneies  of  the  publie. 

^XLYUI.  As  soon  as  the  Bouribons  obtained  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne^  they  discerned  this  ehange  ia 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  state  of  the  nation^ 
and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  fiiRiily  haa 
not  given  monarehs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority 
of  genius^  they  have  all  been  benefieent  prinees,  atten- 
tive to  the  happiness  of  their  subjeets,  and  solieitous  to 
promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  first  olyeet  of  Philip 
T.  to  suppress  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  overturned  the  vrhola 
system  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with  America.  Tha 
English  and  Dutehv  by  their  superiority  in  the  naval 
power,  having  acquired  such  command  <tf  the  sea,  as  to 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colonies^ 
Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  sumects  in  America  thoio 
necessaries  of  life,  without  which  they  could  not  exists 
and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  f roili  thence  any  part 
«f  their  treasure^  deparied  so  far  from  the  usual  rtgour 
of  its  maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her  al- 
lies the  French.  The  merchants  of  St.  Male,  to  whom 
Louis  XIY.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  com* 
merce,  engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  up- 
on pinciples  very  different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards, 
fniey  sullied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  not  in  stinted  quantity.  The  goods 
which  they  imported  were  conveyed  to  every  province  of 
Spanish 'America,  in  such  abundance  as  had  never  been 
known  in  any  ibrmer  period.  If  this  intercourse  had 
been  continued,  the  ei^rtation  of  European  commodi- 
ties from  Spain  must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependenoe 
of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country  have  been  at  aa 
end.  The  most  peremptory  injunctions  were  therefore 
issued,  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  into 
nny  port  of  Peru  or  Chili^  and  a  Spai^h  squadron  was 


employed  to  dear  the  South  Sea  of  uitnidersy  Irhose  aid 
was  no  lon^r  neeessary. 

$XUX.  But  though^  on  the  eessation  of  the  war, 
whieh  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utreeht,  Spain  ob- 
tiiined  relief  from  one  eneroaehment  on  her  eommereial 
system^  she  was  exposed  to  another,  which  she  deemed 
kardly  less  pemieious.  As  an  indocement  that  might 
proYaH  with  Queen  Anne  to  eoaelude  a  peaee,  which 
"France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour,  Philip  Y. 
not  only  eonveyed  to  Oreat  Britain  the  Jissiento,  or  con- 
tract for  supplying  the  Spanish  eolonicft  with  negroes^i 
which  had  fbrmeriy  been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  grant- 
ed it  the  more  extraordinary  priTilege  of  sending  annu- 
ally to  the  fair  of  Portobello  a  ship  of  fire  hundred  tons^ 
laden  with  European  commodities*  In  consequence  of 
tills,  British  factories  were  established  at  Carthagenay 
Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  Spanish 
settlements.  The  TCii  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto 
eoTcred  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colonies  was  re- 
moYcd.'  The  agents  of  a  riral  nation,  residing  in  the 
towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and  of  chief  resort,  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
interior  condition  of  the  American  proYinces,  of  obserY« 
ing  their  stated  and  occasional  wants,  and  of  knowing 
what  commodities  might  be  imported  into  them  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  oonsequence  of  information  so 
anthentie  and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaiea 
and  other  English  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanish 
main,  were  enabled  to  assort  and  proportion  their  car- 
goes so  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the 
contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  facility  and 
tQ  an  extent  unknown  in  any  fiM*mer  period.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  most  fhtal  eonsequenee  ef  the  Assien- 
to  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the  British 
South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation 
wUehthey  were  authorized  to  make  by  the  ship  sent  an- 
nually to  Portobello,  poured  in  their  commodities  on 
the  Spaeidt  continent^  without  limitatien  or  restraint. 
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Instead  of  a  sliip  of  five  hundred  toasf  as  stipiilatod  in  Ui» 
treaty,  they  usually  employed,  one  which  exceeded  nii$e 
huodi^ed  tons  in  burden.  She  was  aeeompanicd  hy  two 
or  three  smaller  yessels,  which  mooring  in  some  neigh- 
bouring creeky  supplied  her  clandestinely  Vfith  fresh  balea 
of  goods  to  replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inqpectocs 
of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the  reyenuc,  gained  by  e^- 
orbitant  presents,  connired  at  the  fraud.*  Thus,  part* 
ly  by  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the 
activity  of  private  interlopers,  almost  the  whole  trade  of 
Spanish  America  was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The 
immense  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  formerly  the  prid/s 
of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  ootking,f 
and  the  squadron  itself  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  t# 
two  thousand  tons,  served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to 
letch  home  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  fifth  on 
silver. 

$  L,  While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and 
felt  so  sensibly  their  pernicious  efiects,  it  was  impo«sir 
ble  not  to  make  some  efforts  to  restrain  tlicm,  H^er  first 
expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force  under  the  appelf 
kttion  of  Guarda  Costas,  upon  the  coasts  of  those  pro*  ■ 
vinces  to  which  interlopers  most  frequently  resorted* 
As  private  interest  concurred  with  the  duty  whieh  they 
owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  com* 
manded  those  vessels  vigilant  and  active,  some  check,  was 
given  to  the  progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  thongli 
in  dominions  «o  extensive;  and  so  accessible  by  sea^  hardr 
ly  any  number  of  cruisers  was  sufficient  to  guard  against 
its  inroads  in  eyery  quarter.  This  interruption  of  an  in- 
tercourse, which,  had  been  carried  on  with  so  mn^  fa* 
cility,  that  the  merchants  in  the  Bri^sh  colonies  were 
accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowable  branch 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints.  These 
authoria^cd,  in  some  measure,  and  rendored  more  inter- 
esting, by  several  unjusti&ibjio  fi^ts  of  yiol^nee  consnut* 

•  See  Nptc  LXXy,  t.lW- 
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Mi  hj  tbe  captftiBB  of  the  Spanish  Guarda  Contas^*^  pre- 
dphated  Great  Britaia  into  a  yfmv  Vfiih  Spain;  in  conse- 
fuei^ee  of  whiefa  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release  ft*oni 
the  AsueiitOy  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  tho 
eomvieree  of  her  oolonies^  vrithont  being  restrained  by 
^py  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

$  LI.  As  tlie  formidable  eiieroaehments  of  the  English 
on  their  Am^rlean  trade,  had  disoovcred  to  the  Span- 
iards the  Tast  eonsumption  of  Eitropean  goods  in  tlieir 
-colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  aeeomm<v- 
^tkig  their  importatloA^  to  the  oec^ienal  demand  of 
the  various  prpvineesy  they  pereeived  the  neeetsity  of 
deviaing  some  method  of  supi^ing  their  eoloaiesy  differ- 
e«t  from  their  aneient  one  ik  sending  tfakher  perbdieal 
&^ts*  That  mode  of  eommimieatiofi  had  been  Ibnnd  not 
only  to  he  uneertaiq,  as  the  departure  of  the  Galeons 
and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various  aeeidents^ 
and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  whieh  raged  in  Europe  ; 
but  long  experienee  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  af^ 
lord  Ameriea  a  regular  and  timely  stiiqily  of  what  it  want** 
ed.  The  seareity  of  Europeaii  goods  in  the  Spanish  set^ 
tiements  fre^ently  beeame  exeessive;  their  price  rose 
to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile 
attention  d|i  not  fail  to  observe  thid  favourable  opportat 
nHy;  an  ample  supply  wa$  poured  in  by  interlopers  from 
the  English?  the  Freneh  and  Duteh  islands ;  and  wheii 
the  Galeons  at  length  arrived^  they  found  the  markets 
so  gitttted  by  thb  illieit  oommeree,  that  there  was  no 
demand  for  ibt  eommodities  with  whieh  they  were  load^ 
ed.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a  eoB« 
sidoraUe  part  of  her  eommeree  with  Ameriea  to  be  ear- 
ried:  on  by  regi^0r  $hip$.  Tliese  are  fitted  out,  during 
the  iatemis  between  the  stated  seasons  when  the  Gat 
leons  and  Flota  soal^  by  nierehaats  in  Seville  or  Cadiis^ 
upiMi.  ohtaiottig  a  Uoense  framihe  eouneO  of  tluD  Indies^ 
fbr  nthieh  they  pay  a  vfiy  high  premium,  and  arcades* 
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lined  for  those  ports  in  America  where  any  extraordina- 
Tj  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.  By  this  expedient^ 
saeh  a  regular  supply  of  the  commoditie9»  for  which 
there  is  the  greatest  demand,  is  conreyed  to  the  Ameri- 
ean  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  louger  allured  by 
the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gainy  or  the  people  in  the 
colonies  urged  by  the  same  necessity  to  engage  in  the 
hazardous  adventures  of  contraband  trade. 

$LIL  In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  ad- 
"Yantages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode,  the  number 
of  register  ships  increased ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  been  employed  iqiwards 
of  two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside.  From  that  pe- 
riod there  has  been  no  intercourse  with  Chili  and  Pera 
but  by  single  ships,  despatched  from  time  to  time  as  oc- 
casion requires,  and  when  the  merchants  expect  a  pro- 
fitable mai^et  will  open.  These  ships  sail  round  Cape 
Bom,  and  convey  directly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sem 
the  productions  and  manufacturies  of  Europe,  for  whioli 
the  people  settled  in  those  countries  were  formerly  obliged 
to  repair  to  Portobello  or  Panama.  These  townsi^  as  has 
been  formerly  observed,  must  gradually  decline,  whea 
deprived  of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed  their 
prosperity.  This  disadvantage^  however,  is  more  than 
eompensated  by  the  beneficial  eflbets  of  this  new  ar- 
rangement, as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  re- 
ceives new  supplies  of  European  commodities,  with  so 
much  regularity,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  must  not 
only  contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness,  but  increase  the 
population  of  all  the  colonies  settled  there.  But  as  all 
the  register  ships  destined  for  the  South  Seas  must  still 
take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged  to  re- 
turn thither,  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce, 
even  in  its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  subject  to 
the  restraints  of  a  species  of  monopoly,  and  feels  those 
pernicious  eflTccts  of  it^  which  I  have  already  described. 

$LIII.  Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined 
to  regulating^  the  trade  with  its  more  flourishing  colonies^ 
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it  has  extended  likewise  to  die  reyiving  comm^ee  i« 
those  settlements  ivhere  it  was  negleeted,  or  had  deei^- 
ed.  Among  the  new  tastes  whieh  the  pe^e  of  Europe 
have  aequired,  in  eonsequ^iee  of  importing  the  prodoe- 
tions  of 'those  countries  which  they  conquered  in  Amer^ 
ioa^  that  for  ehocolate  is  one  of  the  most  universid*  The 
mse  of  this  liquor,  made  with  a  paste^  fbrmed  of  the  nut 
or  almond  of  the  coeoa-tree,  eompounded  with  Tariout 
ingredients,  the  Spaniartis  first  learned  from  the  Mexi* 
eans ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and  to  the  other  Eu- 
ropean  nations,  so  palatable,  so  nourishing^  and  so  whole- 
some, that  it  has  beeome  a  commercial  article,  of  eon^ 
iiderable  importance.  The  coeoa-tree  grows  spontaae- 
Ottsfy  in  scTeral  parts  of  the  torrid  zone  ^  but  the  nuts 
of  the  best  quality,  next  to  those  of  Guatimala,  on  tho 
South  Sea,  are  produced  in  the  rich  plains  of  Caraecas^ 
a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.  In  consequence  of  this^ie^ 
knowledged  siqieriority  in  the  quality  of  cocoa  in  that 
province,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  which 
&cilitates  the  conTcyanee  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  tho 
•oeoa  there  is  more  extensive  than  in  any  district  of 
America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  set* 
tlements  in  the  small  island  of  Curazoa  and  Buen-Ayrey 
to  the  coast  of  Caraecas,  gradually  engrossed  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  cocoa  trade.  The  traffic  with  the  mo- 
ther country  for  this  valuable  eonimodity  ceased  almost 
entirely ;  and  such  was  the  supine  negygence  of  tho 
Spaniards,  or  the  defects  of  their  commercial  arrange- 
ments, that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  foreigners  this  ^oduction  of  their  own  ooloaaes,  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  less 
disgraceful  than  pernicious  to  his  subjeots,  Philip  Y^  in 
the  year  ±7%S,  granted  to  a  body  of  merchants  anoxclu- 
sive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraecas  and  Cumana^ 
on  condition  of  their  employing^  at  their  own  expense,  a 
euflfeient  number  of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast  of 
interlopers.  This  society,  soinetimes  distinguisbed  by  the 
name  of  the  Company  of  Quipoaooa^irom  the  province  of 


Ufam  in  iriaefait  iaestafalMud^  ud  sometiiriet  bj  tbat  of 
tke  Corapany  of  CaarMeasy  from  the  district  of  Ameriea  tn 
whioh  it  trades^  has  oarried  on  ks  operations  wkh  sueh 
jrigpnr  and  sueoessy  that  Span  has  reeovered  an  import* 
aat  branch  <^  eommeree,  vrhieh  she  had  sofiered  to  ber 
wrested  firom  her,  and  Is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  ar- 
liN^k  of  extensire  eonsamplion  at  a  moderate  price.  Not 
ianly  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony  of  Caraecas,  haa 
deriTed  great  advantages  from  this  institution  ;  for  al*- 
thought  at  the  first  aspect,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of 
those  monopolies,  whose  tendency  is  to  cheek  the  spirit 
of  industry,  instead  of  calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions^ 
it  has  been  prerented  from  operating  in  this  manner  hy 
aevend  salutary  regulations,  framed  upon  foresight  of 
ineh  bad  effects,  and  of  purpose  to  obriate  them*  The 
plantem  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to  depend  entirely 
on  liie  company,  either  for  the  importation  of  Eun^av 
oomraodities,  or  the  sale  of  their  own  productions.  Thtf 
kdiabitants  of  the  Canary  islands  baye  the  privilege  of 
aetiding  thither  annually  a  register  ship  of  considerable 
burden  $  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  a  free  trade 
is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  chartel* 
of  the  company.  In  consequenoe  of  this,  there  is  such 
a  conqpetidon,  that  both  with  respect  to  what  the  colo* 
nies  purchase,  and  what  they  sell,  the  price  seems  to 
be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  compa- 
ny has  not  the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of  de« 
gradmg  the  latter  at  pleasure  ^  and  accordingly,  sinca 
it  wfts  established,  the  increase  of  culture,  of  popula^^ 
tion,  and  of  live  stock,  in  theprovii^e  of  Caraccas,  has 
be^i  very  considerable.* 

$IiI¥.  But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any 
tystem  whfoh  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is 
stfll  more  slowly  that  commerce  can  he  diverted  firom 
the  ehamiel  in'  which  it  has  Ioi%  been  aeeustomed  to  flow, 
Viiilip  y.  in  hb  new  regulatiotts  concerliing  the  Ameri^ 
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^ao  trade,  paid  saeli  deference  to  Ae  anerent  maxim  of 
SpaiBt  eonceming  the  limitation  of  all  importation  from 
the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to.  oblige  both  the 
register  ^ps  which  returned,  from  Peru,  and  those  of 
the  Guipnsooan  Company  from  Caraeeas,  to  delirer  thfdi^ 
eatgocs  in  the  port  of  Cadiz*  Smoe  liis  reign,  sentiment^ 
BBNire  liberal  and  enlarged  began  to  sj^ad  in  Spain*  The 
spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  it  is  the  f^ry  o^ 
the  present  age  to  have  tamed  from  f  riroloiis  or  abstras^ 
apeeulations,  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  men,  has  ex- 
tended its  inflnenoe  beyond  the  I^firenees.  In  the  re-^ 
aearches  of  ingenious  authors,  concerning  the  police  or 
eommeree  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  thct 
Spanish  system  with  respect  to  both  met  every  eye,  and 
hare  not  only  been  exposed  with  severity,  bi\t  are  held 
up  as  a  warning  to  other  states.  The  Spaniards,  stung 
witli  the  reproaches  of  these  authors,  or  conTiaeed  lig|r 
their  arguments,  and  admonished  by  several  enlightened 
writers  of  tlieir  own  country,  seem  at  length  to  have 
discovered  the  destructiye  tendency  of  those  narrow  max-; 
iras,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operation^f 
have  so  long  retarded  its  progresp*  It  is  to  the  monarch 
BOW  on  the  throne,  that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  first 
{mblic  regulation  formed  in  consequence  of  such  enlarge 
ed  ideas. 

$LV.  While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient 
maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with  America>  she 
was  so  mnch  afraid  of  opening  any  channjcl,  by  whieli 
an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  tha  colonicp, 
that  she  almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse 
with  them,  but  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual 
fleets.  There  was  no  establishment  for  a  regular  com- 
munication of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  be* 
tween  the  mother  /^onntiy  and  its  American  settlements* 
From  the  want  of  this  necessary  institution,  the  4q^ra- 
tions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  business  of  individuals, 
were  retarded  or  condueted  unskilfully,  and  Spain  oilea 
received  from  foreigners  her  first  informatiim  with  re- 
vox*  If*  W 
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spect  to  very  interesting  events  in  her  own  ecdotiies.  Bat 
though  this  defect  in  police  was  sensibly  felt^  and  the  re^ 
inedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jealous  spirit  with  whleh 
the  Spanish  monarehs  guaHed  the  exclusive  trader  ve« 
strained  them  from  apjdying  it*  At  length  Charles  III. 
surmounted  tliose  considerations  which  had  deterred  hit 
predecessors,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet-^ 
boats  to  be  despatched  on  the  first  day  of  eaek  months 
from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto-Bico,  From 
thence  letters  are  conveyed  in  smaller  vessels  to  Vera 
Cruz  and  Porto^Belio,  and  transmitted  by  post  through 
thelungdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New 
Spain.  With  no  less  regularity  paeket-boats  sail  oneeia 
two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  aceommodatiott 
of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus  ppovi- 
sion  is  made  for  a  speedy  and  certain  circulation  of  in- 
telUgence  throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  Spain,  from 
which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the  politieal 
and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  new 
arrangement,  a  scheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been 
more  immediately  connected.  Each  of  the  packet* boats, 
which  are  vessels  of  some  considerable  burden,  is  allow- 
ed to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  such  commodities  as  are 
the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the  ports 
whither  they  are  bound.  In  return  for  these  they  may 
tiring  home  to  Corugna  an  equal  quantity  of  Ameriean 
produetionsr  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  relax- 
ation of  those  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with 
the  New'World  to  a  single  port,  and  the  fir^t  attempt  t» 
admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  some  share  in  it. 

$  LYI.  It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In 
the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the 
windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto-Rico,  Mar- 
garita, and  Trinidad,  to  his  sutrfects  -in  every  province 
of  Sptiio.  He  permitted  them  to  sail  from  certain  ports 
in  e^th.  province,  which  are  specified  in  the  edict,  at 
any  season,  and  with  whatever  eargo  they  deemed  most 
proper,  withotit  any  other  warrant  than  a  majlU  dear^ 
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from  tbe  eustom-botise  of  the  place  ivlieiiee  they 
took  their  departure.  He  released  them  from  the  na* 
merous  and  oi^ressiTe  duties  imposed  on  goods  ex- 
ported to  Ameriea^  and  in  plaee  of  the  whole  substituted 
a  moderate  tax  of  six  in  the  hundred  on  the  oommodi* 
ties  seat  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to  return  either 
to  the  same  port^  or  to  any  other  where  they  mi^t  h^ 
Itor  a  more  advantageous  market,  and  thi^re  to  enter  the 
homeward  oargo^  on  payment  of  the  usual  duties.  This 
ample  prifilege,  whieh  at  once  broke  through  all  the  fSsa* 
ce6  whieh  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain  had  been  labour* 
iog^  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  to  throw  round  its 
eommereial  intercourse  with  the  New  World,  was  soon 
after  extended  to  Louisianaf  and  to  the  provinces  of  Yn- 
eataa  and  Campe^cby. 

§  LYII.  The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legis* 
lation^  has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior  to  the  edict 
in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any 
benefit.from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola,  PortOv 
Bioo,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce  with  Cuba 
was  ineonsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan  and  Campea- 
chy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  interlopers.  But 
AS  soon  as  a  general  liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  tbe 
intercourse  with  those  provinces  revived,  and  has  gone 
on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression,  of  which  there  are 
few  examples  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less  than 
ten  years,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  trip* 
led.  Even  in  those  settlements  whercy  from  the  Ian* 
guishing  state  of  industry,  greater  efforts  were  reqai- 
site  to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  has  been  dou- 
bled. It  is  computed,  that  such  a  number  of  ships  it 
already  em^yed  in  the  free  trade>  that  the  tonnage  of 
them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  at  the 
most  flourishing  era  of  their  oommeroe.  The  benefitt 
of  this  arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants^ 
estoMishedin  a  favourite  port*  They  are  diffused  through 
erory  pr^rriue  ^  the  kingdom  j  and  Iqr  ajpeniag  a  «oir 
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market  for  their  t&rious  predacttonr  and  manafaetttrafl^ 
must  encourage  and  add  viyaeity  to  the  industry  of  the 
farmer  and  artificer.  Nor  does  the  kingdom  profit  only 
by  what  it  exports ;  it  deriyes  adrantage  likewise  from 
what  it  reeeiTes  in  retam,  and  has  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing soon  able  to  supply  itself  with  several  commodities 
of  extensive  coasumptiony  for  which  it  formerly  depend- 
ed on  foreigners.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spldn 
is  perhaps  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.  Bat 
though  possessed  of  countries  in  the  New  World,  whose 
soil  and  climate  are  most  proper  for  rearing  the  sugar- 
leane ;  thou^  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant 
In  the  kingdom  of  Granada  was  onee  more  coiiBideraJble ; 
such  has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill  judged  iostita- 
tions  in  America,  and  such  tiie  pressure  of  improper 
taxes  in  Europe,  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  entirely  this 
branch  of  industry,  which  has  enriched  other  nations. 
Tills  eomraodity,  which  has  now  becotne  an  artiele  of 
primary  necessity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  oblig- 
ed to  purchase  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortifioation 
to  see  their  couiitry  drained  annually  of  great  sums  on 
tliat  account  But  if  that  spirit,  which  the  permission 
isf  free  trade  has  put  in  motion,  sh^U  persevere  in  its 
eflforts  with  the  same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  may  increase  so  much,  that  in  a 
few  years,  it  is  probable,  that  their  growth  of  sugars 
may  be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

$  LYIII.  Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience 
pf  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting  from  having  re^ 
Jaxed  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with 
respect  to  the  eommcFce  of  the  mother  country  with  the 
colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  iateroourse  of  on^ 
l»olony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealons  maxims  of 
the  old  system,  ail  the  provinces  situated  on  the  South 
Sea9  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties^ 
from  hol^g  any  communieatloa  with  one  another. 
Though  each  gf  f^ese  yielded  peculiar  jpsoduetions,  the 
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reelproeal  exebange  of  ^bieh  migbt  bave  added  to  the 
happiness  of  tbeir  respective  inbabitants,  or  bare  facili- 
tated tbeir  progress  in  industry,  so  solicitous  was  the 
oouneil  of  the  Indies  to  prevent  their  reeeiving  any  sup- 
ply  of  their  wants,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from  Eu* 
rope,  that  in  ord6r  to  guard  against  this,  it  cruelly  de- 
barred the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  New  Spain,  in  Chiatimata,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada,  firom  such  a  correspondence  with  their  fellow 
subjects,  as  tended  manifestly  to  their  mutual  prosperi- 
ty. Of  all  the  numerous  restrictions  devised  by  Spain 
for  securing  the  exclusive  trade  with  her  American  set- 
tlements, none  seems  to  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  or 
to  have  produced  more  hurtful  eilbots.  This  grievance, 
coeval  with  the  settlements  of  Spain  in  the  countries 
situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  Id 
the  year  1774,  Charles  III.  published  an  edict,  grant- 
ing to  the  four  great  provinces  which  I  bave  mentioned 
the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  with  oach  other,*  What 
may  be  the  efibcts  of  opening  this  communication  be- 
tween countries  destined  by  their  situation  for  recipro- 
cal intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  determined  by  experience. 
They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  beneficial  and  extensive. 
The  motives  for  granting  this  permission  are  manifestly 
no  less  laudable,  than  (he  principle  on  which  it  is  found? 
ed  is  liberal ;  and  both  discover  the  progress  of  a  spirit 
in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
inaxims  on  whieb  her  system  for  regulating  the  trade, 
and  condueting  the  government  of  her  colonies^  was  orir 
ginally  founded. 

$  LIX.  At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent 
on  introducing  »egulation9,  suggested  by  more  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  American  commerce, 
she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  interior  government 
of  her  colonies.  Here  too  there  was  much  room  for  re^ 
formation  and  improvement ;  and  Don  Joseph  Gnlvezt 
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who  has  now  the  diFeetion  of  the  departme&t  for  Indiftii 
affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportonities,  not 
mfy  of  observing  the  defects  and  oon*uption  in  the  polin 
tieal  frame  of  the  eolontes,  but  ai  diseorering  the  sour* 
ees  of  those  evils.  After  being  employed  seven  year9 
in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  Hussion  and  witb. 
very  extensive  powers,  as  inspector  general  of  New 
Spain ;  after  visiting  in  person  (he  remote  provinces  o( 
Cinaloa,  Sonora^  and  California,  and  making  several  im«> 
poritant  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  police  and  reven-i 
ue;  he  began  his  ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of 
the  tribunals  of  justice  in  America*  In  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the  coloniess 
the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Audience  has  increased  so 
much,  that  the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were 
originally  composed,  has  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
growing  labours  and  duties  ot  the  office,  and  the  salaries 
settleil  upon  them  have  been  deemed  inferior  to  Uie  dig- 
nity of  the  station.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained 
a  royal  edict,  estaUishing  an  additional  number  of 
judges  in  each  court  of  Audience,  with  higher  titles  and 
more  ample  i^pointments.*^ 

$  USL  To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  in- 
debted for  a  new  distribution  of  government  in  its  Amer- 
ican provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment  of  a,,  third 
viceroyalty  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada^  so  great 
18  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New 
World,  that  several  places  sulyect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  from 
the  capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that  neither  tlieir  at- 
tention, nor  their  authority,  could  reach  so  far*  Some 
provinces  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  lay 
above  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico,  There  were 
countries  subjcet  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still  liM^er 
from  Lima*  The  people  in  those  remote  districts  eouU 
hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  civil  government* 
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The  oppresskMi  and  insolence  of  its  itiferior  ministers 
.  they  often  feel^  and  rather  sabait  to  these  in  silence* 
than  involTe  themselYes  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
resorting  to  the  distant  capitals^  where  alone  they  can 
find  r^dresSk  As  a  remedy  for  this>  a  fourth  yiceroyal- 
ty  has  been  ereeted^'N'  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  are 
subjected  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Hata^  Buenos- Ay« 
res,  Paraguay  Tneuman,  Potosi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra* 
Chareas*  and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and  St*  Juan*  By 
this  well  judged  arrangement*  two  advantages  are  gain- 
ed. All  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  remote  si* 
taatien  of  those  provinces*  which  had  been  long  felt* 
and  long  complained  of*  are,  in  a  great  measure*  remor-*^ 
ed.  The  eountries  most  distant  from  Lima  are  separat* 
ed  from  the  vieeroyalty  of  Peru*  and  united  under  a  su- 
peirior*  whose  seat  of  government  at  BuenoS'Ayres  will 
be  commodious  and  accessible.  The  contraband  trade 
with  the  Portuguese*  which  was  become  so  extensive* 
as  most  haTO  put  a  itnal  stop  to  the  exportation  of  com- 
modities from  Spain  to  her  southern  colonies*  may  be 
ilbeeked  more  thoroughly,  and  with  greater  facility, 
when  the  supreme  magistrate*  by  his  vicinity  to  the 
places  in  which  it  is  carried  on*  can  view  its  progress 
and  effects  with  his  own  eyes.  Don  Pedro  Zevallos*  who 
1ms  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity*  with  appointment* 
equal  to  those  of  the  other  viceroys*  i&  well  acquainted 
both  with  the  state  and  the  interest  of  the  eountries  over 
which  he  is  to  preside*  having  served  in  them  long,  and 
with  distinction.  By  this  dismemberment*  succeeding 
that  which  took  place  at  the  erection  of  the  vleeroyaltj 
of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada*  almost  two-third  parts 
of  the  territories,  originally  subject  to  the  viceroys  of 
Peru,  are  now  lopped  off  ttom  their  jurisdiction. 

$LXI.  The  limits  of  the  vieeroyalty  of  New  Spahi 
have  likewise  been  considerably  oireumscribed  and  wift 
no  less  propriety  and  discernment.    Four  of  its  most  rt • 
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mole  provinces,  Sonora,'  Cinaloa,  Cdl]foriiia>  and  New* 
Navarrcy  hare  been  formed  into  a  separate  goveniment.- 
The  Chevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  entrusted  with  this  com- 
mand, 18  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  nor  does- 
he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  to  that  rank ;  bat 
his  jurisdiction  is  altogether  independent  on  the  viceroy-* 
alty  of  New  Spain.  The  erection  of  this  last  gov«ra- 
inent  seems  to  have  been  su^ested,  not  only  by  the  con. 
sideration  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  proviaeef 
from  Mexieo,  but  by  attention  to  the  late  discoveries 
made  there,  which  I  have  mentioned.*  Countries  con- 
taining the  richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherie  beenr 
discovered  in  the  New  World,  and  which  probably  may 
arise  into  great  importance,  required  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  a  governor,  to  whom  they  should  be  special- 
ly committed.  As  every  consideration  of  duty,  of  inter- 
est, and  of  vanity,  must  ooncur  in  prompting  those  new 
governors  to  encourage  sueh  exertions  as  tend  to  difliise 
opulence  and  prosperity  through  the  provinces  commit- 
ted to  their  charge,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  this  arrange- 
ment may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in  America, 
long  depressed  by  the  langour  and  feeUeness  natural  to 
provinces  which  compose  the  extremities  of  an  over- 
grown empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour  and  activi- 
ty, when  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  power  as  to  fed 
its  invigorating  influence. 

$  LXII.  Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the 
progress  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual  expansion 
of  their  views  with  resjpeet  to  the  commerce  and  govern^ 
'ment  of  their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  atten- 
tion been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  what  related  to  the 
more  remoto  parts  of  their  dominions*  as  to  render  them 
neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  refor- 
mation of  domestic  errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Ful* 
ly  sensible  of  the  onuses  to  witioh  the  declension  of  Hf/hbk 
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ftom  hcp  former  prosperity^  ought  to  be  imputedf^  they 
bave  iBftde  it  a  great  olijjeet  of  their  poliej  to  reyire  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  their  sulirjectsi  and  to  gire  such 
i^i^nt  and  perfeetjon  to  their  manufactures,  as  may  en- 
able tliem  to  supply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  stock,  and  to  exclnde  foreigners  ftrom  a  branch  of 
eommeree  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  lungdom.  This 
they  have  endeayoured  to  aceomplishf  by  a  variety  of 
«diets  issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  hare 
granted  boonties  for  the  encouragement  of  some  branch- 
es of  industry ;  ihey  have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others ; 
they  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  or  have  loaded  with 
additional  duties,  such  foreign  manufactures  as  come  in 
competition  with  their  own ;  they  have  instituted  socie- 
ties fbr  the  improvement  of  trade  and  agriculture ;  they 
have  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen  in  some  uncultivat- 
ed districts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  waste 
fields;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devis- 
od  by  commeroial  wisdom,  or  commercial  jealousy,  for 
reviving  their  own  industry,  and  4iseountenancing  that 
of  other  nations.  These^  however,  it  is  not  my  province 
to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effects. 
Here  is  no  effort  of  legislation  more  arduous,  no  expe- 
riment in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an  attempt  to  re- 
tlve  the  spirit  of  industry  where  it  has  declined,  or  io 
introduce  it  where  it  is  unl^nown.  Nations,  already  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  e^mmeree,  enter  into  oompetition 
writh  such  advantages,  derived  from  the  large  capitals 
and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  manufacturers,  the  alertness  acquired  by  habit 
in  every  department  of  business,  that  the  state  whicli 
aims  at  rivalling,  or  supplanting  them,  must  expect  to 
struggle  with  many  difHoulties,  and  be  content  to  ad- 
vance slowly.  If  the  quantity  of  productive  industry^ 
BOW  in  Spain,  be  compared  with  tli^at  of  the  kingdom  un- 
der the  last  listless  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  line,  its 
progress  must  appear  considerable,  and  is  sufficient  to 
alarm  the  jealousy,  and  to  call  forth  the  most  vigorous 
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efforts^  of  the  nations  now  in  possession  of  tke  laerative 
trade  whicli  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wresting  from  thenu 
One  eiroumstanee  may  render  those  exertions  of  Spain 
an  objeet  of  more  serious  attention  to  the  other  Euro* 
pean  powers.  They  are  not  to  be  aseribed  wholly  to  the 
infiaenee  of  the  erown  and  its  ministers.  The  sentiments 
and  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to  second  the  provideat 
eare  of  their  monarcKs,  and  to  give  it  greater  e&et« 
The  nation  has  adopted  more  liberal  ideas,  not  only  with 
respeet  to  commerce^  but  domestie  policy.  In  all  the  la* 
ter  Spanish  writers,  defects  in  the  arrangements  of  their 
country  concerning  both  are  acknowledged,  and  reme- 
dies proposed,  which  ignoi*ance  rendered  their  ancestors 
incapable  of  discerning,  and  pride  would  not  have  allow- 
ed them  to  confess.*  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards 
have  doue,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicious  insti- 
tutions and  abuses,  deeply  incorporated  with  the  system 
of  internal  policy  and  taxation,  which  has  been  long  es- 
tablished in  Spain,  must  be  abolished,  befol-e  industiy 
and  manufactures  can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

$LXIII.  Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations 
of  Spain  with  respect  to  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid  and 
systematical  to  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  The 
legislature  that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too  heavy^ 
or  fetters  it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  only  multiplying  the  inducements  to  vio<^ 
late  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  premium  to  en* 
courage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  being  circumscribed  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course by  the  jealousy  of  the  crown,  or  oppres«ed  by  its 
exactions,  hare  their  invention  continually  on  die  stretch 
how  to  elude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of 
private  interest  discover  means  of  efiecling  this,  which 
public  wisdom  cannot  foresee,  nor  publio  anihority  pre- 
vent. This  spirit,  counteracting  that  of  the  laws,  per- 
vades the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
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bra^ebes ;  and  from  the  highest  depM^tanents  in  govern- 
nenty  deseendsto  the  lowest.  The  very  offieers  aj^int- 
ed  to  eheefc  eontraband  trade^  are  often  employed  as  in- 
struments in  carrying  it  ^n ;  and  the  boards  instituted  to 
vestratn  and  punish  1t^  are  the  ehannels  through  vrhkh 
it  flows.  •  The  king  is  supposed,  by  the  most  intelligent 
Spatiish  wrtten,  to  be  defrauded,  by  various  artifiees, 
of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  whieh  he  ought 
to  reeeive  from  America ;  and  as  long^  as  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  so  many  persons  to  sereen  those  artifices  from  de- 
tection, the  Icnowledge  of  them  will  never  reaeh  the 
throne.  **  How  many  ordinances/'  says  Corita,  ^  how 
**  many  instructions,  how  many  letters  ft*om  our  sover- 
<^  eign,  are  sent  in  order  to  correct  abuses,  and  how  lit- 
<«  tie  are  they  observed,  and  what  small  advantage  is 
<^  derived  from  them !  To  me  the  old  observation  af^ars 
<<  just,  that  where  there  are  many  physicians^  and  many 
<^  medicines,  there  is  a  want  of  health ;  where  there  are 
<'  many  laws,  and  many  judges,  there  is  want  of  justice. 
^'  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  cor<* 
^  rigidors,  alcaldes,  and  thousands  of  alguazils  abound 
•^  every wfiere ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these,  public 
^  abuses  continue  to  multiply.''  lime  has  increased  the 
•vils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  A  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  colonies  of 
Spain  in  America*  Men  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government ;  impatient  to  acquire  wealth,  that  they  may 
return  speedily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  consider  as  a 
state  of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthfnl  country;  allured 
by  opportunities  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced 
by  the  example  of  those  around  them ;  find  their  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private 
Ufe,  they  give  themselves  up  to  a  dissolute  luxui*y,  while 
^  their  puUie  eondiu^t  they  become  unmindful  of  what* 
they  owe  to  their  sovereign  and  to  their  country. 

$liXiy.  Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spaaisli 
trade  in  America,  there  remains  one  detaehe4#  bat  im^ 
portaut  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned*    Boon  after  his 
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aeoemM  io^  the  ^iroBe>  PMUp  !!<•  fbrmed  %  Mhtme  of 
plMtiHg  a  eolony  in  ihe  Pljilij^Miie  islmdgf  ivhieli  bid 
Ibeen  neglected  ^iaee  the  iioie  of  their  diMoveiy;  and  he 
neeompUBhed  it  l^  mews  of  an  armament  fitted  out  f rwi 
New  Spain.  Manila^  in  the  idand  of  Luoooia^  vM  11i# 
station  chosen  for  the  ea^tal  of  this  new  establishment. 
From  it  an  active  commercial  intereoor^  began  with 
the  Chinese^  and  a  considerable  number  of  that  indus^- 
trions  people^  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled 
in  the  Philippiue  tslands  under  the  Spanish  proteetioD« 
They  supplied  the  colony  so  amply  with  all  the  raluable 
produotipn9  and  manufactures  of  the  East,  as  enabled  it 
to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  naTigation^ 
the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the  in* 
.  fiincy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  i  but  experieoee  having  discovered  the 
impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  communi- 
cation with  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  oommeroe  between 
the  east  and  west  was  removed  from  CaUao  to  Aeiqpuleo, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Spain* 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought  into 
It  regular  form.  One  or  two  ships  depart  annually  trma: 
Acapulco,  which  ar^  permitted  to  carry  out  silver  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos ;  but  they  bare 
hardly  any  thing  else  of  value  on  board ;  in  retnm  fo» 
which,  they  bring  back  fipiees,  drugs,  china,  and  Japan 
wares,  calicoes,  ehintz,  muslins,  sflks,  and  eyery  proefr- 
otts  article  widi  whidi  die  benignity  of  the  elimatey  or 
the  ingenuity  of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  East  to  sup- 
ply the  rest  of  the  world.  For  some  time  the  merofaants 
of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffic^  ami 
mlghf  send  annually  a  ship  to  Aca^leo,  to  wait  the  nr» 
rival  of  the  vessels  trwn  Manila,  and  receive  a  proper^ 
tlonal  share  of  the  eommodities  which  th^  imported, 
At  lengthf  the  Bsruvians  were  excluded  from  this  trade 
by  moft  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  eommodities  from 
the  East  reserved  solely  ibr  the  consumption  of  New 
8p»ii>f 
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I«  iMmseqaeiiee  of  tlus  iodolgeaeey  the  inb^bUaotft  of 
4b»t  touBtrj  enjo;  ttdvantages  unknown  in  the  other 
Spanish  eolonie».  The  maoufaetures  of  the  Eatt  are 
not  on^  more  suited  to  a  warm  elimate^  and  more  showy 
thAn  tho9e  of  Europe^  hut  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  priee ; 
whilOf  at  the  same  tjmet  the  profits  upon  them  are  so 
CMNi8ideraUe»  as  to  enrich  all  those  who  are  employed, 
^ther  in  bringing  them  from  Manilut  or  vending  them 
.in  New  Spain.  As  the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and 
teller  eoneurred  in  fhvouring  this  branch  of  commerce, 
it  has  eontinued  to  extend  in  spite  of  r^ulations  concert* 
ed  with  the  most  anxious  Jealousy  to  circumscribe  it. 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great 
quantities  of  India  goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of 
New  Spain  ;*  and  when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cru« 
from  Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  al- 
ready supplied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  eommo** 
4iaes. 

\There  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of  Spain, 
any  eircurostanee  more  inexplicable  than  the  permission 
#f  this  trade  between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or 
aore  repugnant  to  its  fundamental  maxim  of  holding  the 
^olojues  in  perpetual  dependenee  on  the  mother  country, 
hf  prohibiting  any  commercial  intercourse  that  might 
tnggest  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  supply  of  their 
wants  from  any  other  quarter.  Thi^  permission  must 
qnpear  still  more  extraordinary,  from  considering  that 
Spain  herself  carries  on  no  direct  trade  with  her  settle*- 
ments  in  the  Philippines,  and  grants  a  privilege  to  one 
iof  her  American  colonies,  which  she  denies  to  her  sub- 
jects in  Europe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  colonists  who 
originally  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  havhig  been 
eeat  out  firom  New  Spain,  begun  this  intercourse  with 
a  counb7  which  they  considered,  in  some  measure,  as 
their  parent  state,  before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  awaro 
of  its  eonsequeneos,  or  eouU  establish  regulations  in  or- 

*  See  Ncle  LXXI^. 
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der  to  preveDt  it.  Many  remonstraiioes  hai^  been  pre- 
rented  against  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  8paia»  by 
direrting  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that 
treasure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tend- 
ing to  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  independence  in  tbe  eo- 
ionics,  and  to  encourage  innumerable  frauds,  against 
which  it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far 
removed  from  the  inspection  of  goyemment.  But  as  it 
requires  no  slight  effort  of  political  wisdom  and  yigoiir^ 
to  abolish  any  practice  which  numbers  are  interested  in 
supporting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanetion  of 
its  authority,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Ma- 
nila seems  to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  chief  cause  of  the  elegance  and  splendour 
conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 

$  LXY.  But,  notwithstanding  this  general  corruptioa 
in  the  colonics  of  Spain,  and  ttie  diminution  of  the  in- 
come belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  by  the  illicit 
importations  made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the  va- 
rious frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves  are  guilty 
in  their  commerce  with  the  parent-  state,  the  Spanish 
monarchs  reeeive  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  their 
American  dominions.  This  arises  from  taxes  pf  various 
kinds,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  caj^tal  branches. 
The  first  contains  what  is  paid  to  the  king,  as  sovereign^ 
or  superior  lord  of  the  New  World :  to  this  class  belongs 
the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines, 
and  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians  ;  the  former  is 
termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  sigtUoryf  the  latter 
is  the  duly  of  voisaiage.  The  second  branch  compre- 
hends the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce,  which  ac- 
•company  and  oppress  it  in  every  step  of  its  progress, 
from  the  greatest  transactions  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant, to  the  petty  traflSc  of  the  vender  by  retail. .  The 
third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the 
church,  and  administrator  of  ecclesiastical  funds  in  the 
New  World.  In  consequence  of  this  he  receives  the 
first  fruits,  annates,  spoils^  and  other  spiritual  revenues, 
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levied  by  the  apostolic  chamber  ia  Europe  ;  and  is  en- 
titled likewise  to  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
bull  of  Crnzado.  This  buU^  wliieh  is  published  every 
two  yearSf  contains  an  absolutiop  from  past  oSenees  by 
the  popCf  and^  among  other  immunities^  a  permission  to 
eat  several  kinds  of  prohibited  food,  during  lent/  and 
on  meagre  days.  Ttie  monks  employed  in  dispersing 
those  bulls  extol  tlieir  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  in* 
terested  eloquefioe  ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  ereidulous^ 
listen  with  implicit  assent ;  and  every  per3on  in  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  of  European,  Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  pur- 
chases a  bull,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  his  salvation, 
at  the  rate  set  upon  it  by  government.* 

$  LXYI.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  yarious 
funds,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  with  precision. 
The  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions*^  in  America,  thf 
jealousy  of  government,  which  renders  them  inaccessi- 
ble to  foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence  which  the  Span- 
iards are  aecustotned  to  observe  with  respcet  to  the  in- 
terior state  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering  this 
subject  with  a  veil,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  But 
an  account,  apparently  no  less  accurate  than  it  is  curi- 
ous, has  lately  been  published  of  the  royal  rcTcnue  hi 
New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  some  idea  with  re-< 
tipeei  to  what  is  collected  in  the  other  provinces.  Ac- 
cording to  that  account,  the  crown  does  not  receive  from 
all  the  departments  of  taxation  in  Jiew  Spain,  a  million 
of  our  money,  from  which  one  half  must  be  deducted  as 
the  expense  of- the  provii^cial  establishment.!  Peru,  it  is 
probable,  yields  a  sum  not  inferior  to  tliis ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  all  the  other  regions  of  America,  includini; 
the  islands,  furnish  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we 
shall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide  from  tlie  truth,  if  we  con- 
elude,  that  the  nett  public  reveniie  of  Spain,  raised  in 
America,  does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
This  falls  far  short  of  the  immense  snms  to  which  sop-. 

•  See  Note  LXXX.  t  See  Note  LXXXL 
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positions^  foaoded  opon  eonJeeCare^  haye  raised  the  Span- 
ish rereoiie  in  Ameriea.*  It  is  remarlLable,  howeTer, 
upon  ene  aceoont.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  Eu- 
ropean poifrers,  who  deiuve  a  direct  revenue  from  tbeir 
eolonies.  All  the  advantage  that  acerues  to  other  na- 
tionsf  from  their  Ameriean  dominions,  arises  from  the 
exelusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade;  but  beside  this^ 
Spain  has  brought  her  eolonies  to  eontribute  towards  in- 
ereasing  the  power  of  the  state ;  and  in  return  for  pro- 
teetioU)  to  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  common 
burden* 

Aeoordjnglyy  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to  be 
thb  amount  of  the  Spanish  revenue  from  America^  arises 
wholly  from  the  taxes  collected  there,  and  is  &r  from 
being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king  fk*om  his 
dominions  in  the  Xew  World.  The  heavy  duties  impos- 
ed on  the  commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  America^ 
as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  those  which  she  sends  home 
in  return ;  the  tax  upon  the  negro  slaVes,  with  which 
Africa  supplies  the  New  World,  together  with  several 
smaller  branches  of  finance,  bring  large  sums  into  the 
treasury,  the  precise  extent  of  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  ascertain. 

$  LXYII.  But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  fVom 
America  be  great^  the  exQcnse  of  administration  in  her 
eolonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  every  department^ 
even  of  her  domestie  police  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopt- 
ed a  system  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with 
a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than 
that  of  any  European  nation,  in  which  the  sovereign 
possesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous  s^- 
rit  with  whieh  Spain  watches  over  her  American  settle- 
ments, and  her  endeavours  to  guard  against  ftnud  in 
provinces  so  remote  from  inspeetion,  boards  and  officers 
have  been  multiplied  there  with  stUt  ifiore  anxious  atten- 
tion*   In  a  country  where  the  expense  of  living  is  greats 

»  See  Note  J.XXXII.  t  Sec  Note  LXXXIII. 


tile  salarfes  atlatted  to  every  person  in  publle  oiBee  wast 
be  high,  and  miiBt  lead  the  reTemie  with  an  immeMe 
tmrdeo.  The  parade  of  goTemment  greatly  augments 
the  weight  of  it  The  vieeroys  of  Mexieo,  Peru^  and 
the  New  Eingdom  of  Granada,  as  representatives  of  thc^ 
king's  person^  among  people  fond  of  ostentation^  main<*^ 
tain  ail  the  state  and  dignity  of  ro^ty.  Their  conrts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid^  widi  horse 
ai|d  foot  guards,,  a  household  regularly  established,  nu- 
merous attendants,  and  ensigns  of  power,  displaying 
sueh  pompy  as  hardly  retains  the  a{^earanoe  of  a  dele* 
gated  aathority,  AU  the  expense  ineurred  by  supporting 
the  external  and  permanent  order  of  government  is  de<^ 
frayed  by  the  erowa.  The  vieeroys  have  besides  peeu- 
liar  ai^intments  suited  to  their  exalted  station.  The 
salaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed  extremely  moderate  ; 
that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thousand;  du^ 
eats  ;  and  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexieo,  twenty;  thoi»* 
sand  du^s.  Of  late  they  have  been  raised,  to  forty 
thousand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part 
of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  vieeroys.  The  exercise  of 
an  absolute  authority  extending  to  every  department  of 
government,  and  the  power  of  disposing  of  many  lucra- 
tive oflices,  afford  them  many  opportunities  of  accumu- 
lating wealth.  To  these,  which  may  be  considered  as 
l^al  and  allowed  emoluments,  large  sums  are  often  add- 
ed by  exactions,  which,  in  countries  so  far  removed 
firom  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
,and  impossible  to  restrayi.  By  monopolising  some  branch- 
es of  commerce,  by  a  lucratjive  concern  i^  others,  by 
conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue,  as  no  sobjeot  of  any  Eu- 
ropean monarch  enjoys.')^  From  the  single  article  of 
presents  made  to  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  JV*amf« 
day,  (which  is  idwi^  observed  as  a  high  festival),  I  am 

*  See  Note  LJPtXIV- 
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jnfiMttied  that  H  vieeroy  Ium  b^n  knoim  to  reerife  six^ 
Hioiisand  peeos.  AeoordiBg  to  a  Spannh  sajring,  the  le- 
gal reyenues  of  a  Ticeroj  are  known^  his  retH  profits  de* 
pend  i^n  his  opportanities  and  his  eonseienee.  Sensible 
of  thiSf  the  kings  of  ^paio,  as  I  hare  iiumierly  observ- 
ed^ grant  a  eomoaission  to  their  vieeroys  only  Ibr  a  &« 
years.  This  eircamstaneey  however,  raiders  then  of* 
fen  more  rapaeions^  and  adds  to  the  iq^nnity  and  ardour 
wherewith  tfiey  labour  to  improve  eveiy  moment  (tf pow- 
er whieh  they  know  Is  hastening  fbst  to  a  period^  and 
short  as  its  dnration  in,  it  usually  affords  saflieieat  timo 
jtar  repairing  a  shattered  fortune,  or  &r  ereating  a  new 
one.  But  even  in  situations  so  trying  to  human  frailty^r 
Hwre  are  instanees  of  virtue  that  remains  nnsedueed^ 
hk  the  year  irrs,  the  Marquis  de  Croix  finished  the  tern 
of  his  vieerqyalty  in  New  ^min  with  unsuspeeted  integ- 
rity ;  and  instead  of  bringing  home  exorbitant  weaUb,' 
returned  with  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a  grateful 
people,  whom  his  government  had  rendered  ha^iy*. 
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JUiVEETISEMEJfT. 

THE  originfil  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr,  S<v. 
berCsmif  with  respect  to  the  History  of  Americat  eoHi- 
prehended  not  only  an  account  of  the  di^corery  of  Aat 
country,  and  of  the  conquest  and  colonies  of  the  Span- 
iards, hnt  embraced  also  tho  history  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese  establishments  in  the  New  World,  and  of 
the  settlements  made  by  the  sereral  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  Wesrt-India  Islands.    It  was  his  intention  not  to 
hare  published  any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole  was 
completed.    In  the  preface  to  his  History  of  America, 
he  has  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  depart 
from  that  resolution,  and   to  publish  the  two  volumes 
Which  contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and 
colonies  in  that  garter  of  the  globe.     He  says,  <<  he 
had  made  some  progress  in   the   History  pf  British 
America  f*  and  he  announces  his  intention  to  return  to 
that  part  of  his  Work,  as  soon  as  the  ferment  which  at 
that  time  prevailed  in  the  British  colonies  in  America 
should  subside,  and  regular  government  be  re-establish^* 
ed.    Yarious  causes  concurred  in  preventing  him  from 
fhlflUiiig  his  iirtontion. 

During  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  early 
foresaw  would  have  a  fhtal  termination.  Dr.  Robertson  at 
different  times  destroyed  many  of  his  papers*  But  after 
)ii^  death,  I  found  that  part  of  the  History  of  British 
America  which  he  bad  wrote  many  years  before,  and 
which  is  now  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  written  with 
hi!|  0^1^  hand|  as  all  his  works  were ;  it  is  as  carefully 
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eorreeted  as  any  part  of  his  Manuseripts  whick  T  have 
ever  seen ;  and  he  had  thought  k  worthy  of  being  pre- 
senred,  as  it  eseaped  the  flames  to  whieh  so  many  otber 
papers  bad  bean  committed.  I  read  it  with  the  atmost 
attention ;  bat»  before  I  aame  to  any  resolution  about 
the  publication^  I  put  the  MSL  into  the  hands  of  some  €tt 
those  friends  whom  my  father  used  Ui  consult  on  aueb 
occasions^  as  it  would  have  been  rashness  and  presump- 
tion in  me  to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision.  It 
was  pbrused  by  some  other  persons  also,  in  whose  taste 
and  Judgement  I  have  the  greatest  confidence :  1^  all  of 
them  I  was  <neouraged  to  ofler  it  to  the  public,  as  a 
fragmenti  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  not  inlb- 
rior  to  any  of  niy  father^s  works. 

'When  I  deteniiined  to  fidlow  that  adTiee,  it  was  a 
eiroumstanee  of  great  weight  with  me,  that  as  I  never 
could  think  myself  at  liberty  to  destroy  those  papers 
which*,  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  being  preserr- 
(sd,  and  as  I  could  not  know  into  whose  hands  they 
might  hereafter  fall,  I  considered  it  as  certAia  that  they 
Voald  be  published  at  some  future  period,  when  they 
might  meet  with  an  Editor  who,  not  being  actuated  by 
ihe  same  sacred  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  Author 
which  I  feel^  might  jnake  alterations  and  additions,  aad 
obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  gsnajae  smd  an- 
tkentie  woriL    The  M8»  is  aow  published,  such  as  it 
was  left  by  the  Author;  aor  have  I  presumed  to  make 
Uny  addition,  alteration,  or  oorrs etioa  whateTer. 


"Wm.  bobertson. 


(^bu-Strbst,  EpiHBoaaa, 
JiprO,  ±796. 
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$  L  Spirt!  ^  AdfvetUvre  awakened  in  England  by  C0- 
hmbut^s  Hscowrks.  $11.  Cheeked  by  unskilftanese 
in  mtfif^ftHon.  $  HI.  Expeditianfnm  Bristoh  vnder  the 
tammand  of  CaJbeU  $  IV.  Cabot  dbeorers  MwfoUni- 
land,  and  Boih  along  tfte  eeast  of  Ftrftnio.  $  V.  Hewj 
does  not  profit  by  Cabot^s  diseeroery.  $  \  £•  JV*or  his  hn^ 
mediate  successors.  $  YII.  Expedition  to  South  Jhner- 
iea,  nnder  Ifce  command  of  SOpasHan  Cab(4*  $  YUh 
Unsuccesoful  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies.  $IX.  8tr  Hugh  WiUoughby  sails 
in  search  of  a  north-east  passage.  $  X.  WUloughby 
perishes^  One  ^  his  ships  winters  at  Jirehangel — llis 
captain  visits  Moscow.  ^  XI.  Trade  opened  with  Rus- 
sia. §  XII.^  Communieation  with  India  by  land. 
^  Xm.  EA^pedition  to  ihe  eogist  of  Africa.  %  XIV. 
JBdfjit  of  E}isciaktXh  au»^ous  to  discovery.  $  XV, 
Frobisher  makes  three  aitemffs  to  discover  the  north- 
west passage.~-^Sir  Francis  llrake  sails  round  iht 
world.  $XVI.  Enthusiasm  qf  discovery.  $XVIL 
First  projects  of  a  colony  in  JVorift  America.  $  XVIII. 
Charter  granted  by  ((jieen  Eliccabeth^  $  XIX.  First 
expedition  saOs.  $XX.  The  plan  resumed  by  Balegh^ 
— Discovery  qf  Virginia.  $XXI.  Colony  estabUshtd  in 
Virgima  by  Sir  Sichard  GremviUe.  $  XXII.  In  danger 
ef  perishing  by  famine  ;  returns  to  England.  $  XXIII. 
Knowledge  of  the  country  acquired  by  this  expedition-^ 
Use  of  tobacco  introduced  into  England.  $  XXIV.  Ra- 
l^h^s  second  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  llrginia — Co* 
lony  perishes  by  famine.  $XXV.  Ralegh  abandom  the 
design  of  settling  a  stiony  in  Virginia.    ^XXVt  Cir- 
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emttstnnets  in  EU»a3betVe  reign  unfavourdhU  to  eoUh 
nisation.  XXYU.  Beign  of  James  favourable  ta  the 
estaiUshment  of  colonies.  $XXyni.  Direct  coursefrom 
England  to  JVV»Hh  America  first  attempted  by  Gosnoldt 
§  XXIX.  Consequences  ^f  GoswoWs  voyage*  $  XXX. 
Makhnyt  imptoves  the  commercial  and  naval  skill  qf 
that  age*  $  XXXI.  Jamts  difoides  the  coast  of  JSTorth 
.imerica  into  two  par'^s — ^ind  grants  charters  to  two 
companks^r^Tenor  tf  these  charters^  $XXXn«  JDe- 
feels  qf  these  rharters.  $  XXXIII.  Colonies  of  Ftr- 
gimia  and  JiTew  t^ktnd.  $XXXIY.  Mftantages  qf 
traemg  the  bisiory  of  these  co^onks  in  their  nffant  state* 

^  $  XXXV*  J^ewport  sails  for  Virginia^ — IHseovers  the 
Chesofealse'^SaHs  up  JamesMver — Founds  James- 
fawn — Bad  admiiUstration — CoUmy  annoyed  by  the 
Indians — Suffers  from  sccvrdty,  and  tlie  unliealtkiness 
qf  tlie  climate — Smith  called  to  the  command,  restores 
the  prosperity  of  the  colowy-^Ee  is  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians.  $  XXXVI.  On  his  returUf  ht  finds  the 
colatiies  almost  ruined — Seasondbk  succours  from  £«>;- 
land — Colonists  deceived  by  the  appearances  of  gold. 
$  XXXVII.  Smith  undertakes  a  survey  of  the  country 
— Jl  new  6harter  granted.  $  XXXVIU.  Lord  DeUcware 
appointed  goDcmor-^GaUs  and  Summers  appointid  to 
cammoMd  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware — Their  ship 
stranded  on  the  coast  qf  Bermudas.  $  XXXIX.  «An- 
arcAy  m.  the  colony — The  colony  reduced  by  famine* 
$XL.  Gates  and  Summers  arrive  from  Bermudas — 
Find  the  colony  in  the  utmost  distress.     $  XLI.  Are 

.  akout  to  return  to  England  when  Lord  Delaware  ar- 
riveS'^Wi$e  odmfrii^traiion  of  Jjord  Delaware^His 
hestUh  obUges  him  to  return  to  England.  $XIJ[I.  Sir 
Thomas  Bide  appointsd  goroemor — Martial  law  estab- 

■  Ushed*  $  XLIII.  JWic  charier  issued  to  the  colony ; 
new  prtefUges  conferred.  $  XLIV.  CuUivatian  of  the 
hmds  prowwted— Treaty  vnth  the  TiativeS'^Eslfe  moT' 
rks  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Chief.  $XJiV»  Land  in 
Virginia  first  becomes  property^-HBidfvantages.    $  XLYL 


CtOlif*^  of  t0haee0  inir^iMed^Bud  dmuqlieketBmtif' 
rngftim  it^Fowtg  womm  migrate  from  England  to 
Virginiw-^egroeM  Jbrst  iatroiujudk  §XLVII»  JPIrrt 
gentrtd  (u$emHg  of  rfpretenloth^e^-^ew  WMtftutien 
given  to  the  colony.  ^XLYIIL  Indtufry  mcreaoed^ 
IHreet  trade  of  the  colony  with  HoUand'^Gifees  offtnee 
to  James.  ^XLJX.  The  eoUmy  neglects  the  preeast^ 
tions  necessary  for  its  defence  against  the  Indiunss^ 
Bentral  massacre  of  the  En^h  planned  by  the  Indi'^ 
ans — Executed  on  most  of  the  settlements.  $L.  Bioo-i 
iy  war  with  the  Indians.  §11,  Company  at  home  Atetd^ 
ed  by  factions.  $  LIL  James  instUutts  an  inqviry  in^ 
to  their  conduct-^Company  reqittMl  to  swntnderits 
charter.  $IJIL  Company  refuses.  $LIVi  Ttialin 
the  Kin^s  Bmub^  and  dissolution  of  th^  eompofiy^ 
$  LV.  Defects  in  the  first  consHtution  of  the  colonies.  ^hVl. 
Wetknees  of  ike  colony.  $  LVII.  T^porary  coweil  np-i^ 
painted  for  ^  government  qf  Vtrginiai  $  LYUi.  «fcces- 
sion  qf  Charles  L  His  arbitrary  government  of  the  eolm^f 
^Gramtsandwmopoly  of  tobacco*  {LIX^  Colonists  seize 
an  Harvey  their  governftTf  and  send  him  prisoner  to  Eng* 
land— He  is  released  by  the  Icings  and  reinstated  in  his  gov^ 
emment— 5fir  W.  Berkeley  appointed  gotemor.  ^hX.Hts 
mild  and  wise  administration — JS'^w  privileges  granted  by 
Charles— Motives  that  appear  to  have  influenced  the  king. 
§LXI.  Virginia  flourished  under  the  new  government. 
$LXII.  Remains  attached  to  the  royal  cause.  §  LXllt.  JfVff - 
Uament  makes  war  on  Virginia— Virginians  forded  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  commonwealth.  §  LXIV.  Restraints  on  Vie 
trade  of  the  colony.  $  LXV.  The  cdlonists  dissatisfied  wUh 
these  restraints— Me  the  first  to  acknowledge  (MrUs  II. 
JLXVI,  llieir  loyalty  ill  rewarded^-*— J^f^'^oHon  act. 
JLXVIL  Bffkets  of  the  act.  $LXVin.  Colanists  remon* 
strate  against  the  act^Colony  attuned  by  the  JbwKaiM— 1K». 
eoiOents  produced  by  the  grants  of  land  by  the  crown.  (JUXIX. 
Jhi  insurrectim  in  Vh-ginia^ headed  by  M".  Bi^con.  $LXX. 
BmmforcesBvr  W.  Berkeley  and  the  cmfnciltafly.  §LXXL 
mr  W.  Berkeley  applies  for  succour  to  Jfpgland.    J  LXXII* 

vol.  th  *2 
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lon^  till  the  Mevohitimim  iess. 


$!•  TUE  dumiiiions  of  Great  BrUain  in  Afnerica  aie 
next  in  o^^tent  to  those  of  Spain*  Its  aoqnisiiioaa  there 
are  a  recompense  due  to  those  enterprising  talents  whieh 
prompted  the  Epglish  t^  enter  early  on  the  earoer  of  dis- 
eovery^  and  ta  pursue  it  with,  persevering  ardonr.  E^- 
laod  ivas  the  seeond  nation  that  YenAared  to  visit  the 
New  World*  The  aeoountof  Colusibos^s  sueoessful  Toy- 
age  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  adnuratinp. 
Bat  in  En^and  it  did  something  more  ^  it  exeited  a  ve- 
hement desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  Spain^  and  of 
aiming  to  obtain  some  share  of  those  advaatagaa  whiah 
were  expeetod  in  this  new  field  opened  ta  national  ac^^i- 
ty*  The  attention  of  the  Etnglish  eoart  had  beam  tam- 
ed towards  the  diseorery  of  unknown  eountries,  by  its 
negotiation  wlUi  Bartholomew  Columhns.  Hearjr  VEL 
haTing  listened  to  his  propositions  With  a  more  favoura- 
ble ear  than  could  hare  been  expected  from  a  eantions 
^strustful  prince^  averse  by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper 
to  new  and  hazardoas  projects^  he  was  more  easily  in- 
duced to  approve  of  a  voyage  for  discovery,  proposed  by 
some  of  his  own  subjects,  soon  after  the  return  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

$  IL  But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  the 
seheme,  they  had  not,  at  diat  period,  attained  to  sueb 
skill  in  navigation  as  qualified  them  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  From  tiie.  inconsiderate  amhitio»  of  its  men* 
arehs,  the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius  and  aotivity 
in  pemiciotts  and  iaeffeetnal  eflbrts  to  eonqiier  Fninee* 
When  this  iU  direeted  ardwr  began  to  abate,  the  latal 
contest  between  the  houses  o^  Twk  and  Laneaeter  turn- 
ed the  arms  of  one  half  of  die  kingdom  t^pdnst  the  otimr, 
and  exhausted  the  vigonr  of  both.  IKiving  the  oourse 
of  two  centuries^  while  industiy  and  eommeree  w«"**e 


flMtUttg  gnidnl  progress,  hwA  itt  tke  toiltkiuii  Mvtk  oC^ 
Bvmpe,  tiie  Ea^lirii  eratkmed  m  Uiiid  to  tke  bdf aa^ 
tages  of  tbeir  own  ntaaiiom  that  ih^  bMrfly  begali  to 
bend  tiMw  tkoaghto  towards  those  objeets  and  pursititB, 
to  whish  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opalenee 
and  powers  WhUe  the  trading  Tessels  of  Italy^  Spaint 
and  Portogaly  as  well  as  those  of  Ae  Hans-town%  tis- 
itod  the  most  remote  p«rts  in  Bar^e,  and  carried  on 
an  aetive  intervsonrse  with  its  rarious  nations,  the  Eog*^ 
Itsh  did  littfe  more  than  ereep  along  their  own  coasts,  ia 
small  barks,  wUdi  eoar^ed  the  prodnotlml  of  one 
oanatry  to  another.  Th^  eomaseroe  was  almost  wholly 
pmisiTe.  Their  wants  were  snpi^ied  by  straagers ;  and 
whaterer  necessary  or  laxory  of  life  tkmr  own  country 
did  not  ykdd,  was  imparted  in  foreign  bottoms.  The 
cross  of  St.  George  was  seldom  dismayed  beyond  the 
preefaiets  of  tke  narrow  seas.  Hudl^  any  English  ship 
traded  with  Spain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Hfitoeath  century ;  and  half  a  century  more  eliqpsed 
before  tiie  English  mariners  became  so  adventurous  as 
to  eater  the  Mediterranean. 

$111.  In  this  infancy  of  narigation,  Henry  could  not 
eommit  the  eoaduct  of  an  armament,  destined  to  explore 
nakimwn  regions,  to  his  own  sal\|eets.  He  inrested  Gi* 
oTaani  Gabotto,  a  Venetian  odventtti*er,  who  had  settled 
in  Bristol,  with  the  chief  comaiaad ;  and  issu<(d  a  oom^ 
mission  to  him  and  Us  three  sons,  en^wei^  them  tn 
sail,  under  the  banner  of  England,  towards  the  east, 
lH>rt}i9  or  west,  in  order  to  diseover  countries  unoeeopi'> 
ed  Iqr  any  Christiatt  state ;  to  take  possession  of  them  in 
his  name,  and  to  carry  on  am  exclusive  trade  with  the 
inhabitaBts,  under  condition  of  poying  a  fifth  part  of  the 
free  profit  oa  every  voyage  to  the  crown.  This  commis- 
sioa  was  granted  oa  March  5tb,  1495,  in  less  than  two 
years  aft^  the  return  of  Coiambos  from  America.  But 
Cabot,  fbr  tbat  is  the  naniie  he  assumed  in  Engtoid,  and 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  did  not  set  out  on  his  voy- 
age for  two  yoarsr.    He,  together  with  his  second  soa 
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4Mmiliaii^  emlmrked  at  Brittd,*  mi  board  a  sUp  fiir* 
«klied  Iqr  the  kiag,  and  was  aeoan^iiied  by  fimr  aviail 
{mrk%  fttted  oat  by  the  merebattta  of  Ihat  elty. 

^IV.  As  in  that  age  the  no«t  emiaeat  narigatiNPs, 
ftrmed  by  the  iastruetions  of  Columbat^  or  animated  by 
his  example^  were  gfnided  by  ideas  derived  fram  his  sa- 
periov  knowledge  and  experienee,  Cabot  had  adopted  the 
aystem  of  that  great  man,  eoaeeming  the  probidiility  of 
opening  a  new  and  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indiest 
1^  holding  a  western  eoorse.     The  opioion  whieh  Co* 
Inmbufl  had  fbrmed  with  respeet  to  the  islands  whieh  he 
had  diseovered,  was  uaiirersally  reeeiTod.    Thej  were 
exposed  to  lie  eontignous  to  Ae  great  eontinent  of  la* 
dia*  and  to  eoostitute  a  part  of  the  Yast  eountries  eom- 
prehended  under  tliat  general  name.    Cabot  aoeordhig^y 
deemed  it  probable^  that^  by  steering  to  the  north* west, 
he  might  reaeh  India  by  a  shorter  eourse  than  that  whi^ 
Columbus  had  taken^  and  hoped  to  fall  in  with  the  eoast 
of  Cathay,  wt  CJiina,  of  whose  fcriility  and  opoleace  the 
descriptions  of  Mareo  Polo  had  exeitcMl  high  ideas.    Af- 
ter sailing  for  some  weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  the  port  firom  which  he  took  his  departure, 
he  diseovered  a  large  island,  which  he  eaUed  Prima  Fit- 
to,  and  his  sailors  J<ttujfounilani;  aad  in  a  few  days  he 
descried  a  smaller  isle,  to  wUdi  he  gare  the  name  of 
St.  John*!  He  landed  on  both  these,  made  some  observa- 
tions on  their  soil  and  produetioas,  and  hreaght  off  three 
pt  the  natives.  Continuing  bis  course  westward,  he  soon 
reached  the  contiBent  of  North  America,   and  satlod 
along  it  from  the  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eigfath  degree 
of  latitiide,  from  the  eoast  ni  Labrador  to  that  of  Virgi- 
nia.   As  his  chief  ol]({eet  was  to  discover  some  inlet  that 
might  open  ft  passage  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  landed  anywhere  during  this  extensive  |run^  aad 
^0  retuirned  to  England^  without  attempting  either  set- 
cement  or  f^nqneM;  in  any  pant  af  that  eontfoent.:|: 

•  May,  1497.  f  June  24, 

f  Mpnson's  Naval  Tracts,  m  Churchill's  CoUect  iiL  31 1. 
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$ V.  If  it  had. been Heiory's  furpw^  topiKMeonte  the 
oi^eet  of  the  eomvisBioii  gWen  hy  him  to  Cshot^  and  to 
take  pMtestfon  of  the  eotmtriet  whidi  he  hod  diseovered, 
tiw  soeeost  of  dm  Toyoge  nliist  hoYO  answered  hi&  most 
sangaine  expeetations.  His  subjects  were  undoubtedly 
die  irst  Europeans  who  had  visUed  that  part  of  the 
Ameriean  oontinent^  and  were  enlitkd  to  whatever  right 
^property  prior  diseorery  is  suHMised  to  eonfer.  €oun- 
tries  whoeh  str^ohed  in  an  oointerrapted  eourso  through 
sneh  a  large  portion  of  the  temperate  aonoy  opisned  a 
prospeot  0t  settling  to  iriTantage  under  mild  eUmates^ 
and  in  a  fertile  soil.  But  by  the  time  that  Cabot  return- 
ed to  En^nnd,  be  found  both  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
Uog*s  ineUnation  uafhvowable  to  any  seheme,  tho  exe- 
ontion  of  whieh  would  have  required  tranquility  and  lei- 
oure.  Henry  was  inrolTcid  in  a  war  with  Scotland^  and 
Itts  kingdom  was  not  yet  fully  eomposed  after  the  eom- 
motion  exeited  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  his  own 
aubjeets  in  the  west  An  ambassador  from  Ferdinand  of 
Amgon  was  thmi  in  London ;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high 
vafam  i^N^n  the  friendship  of  that  monarchy  for  whose 
elMuraeter  he  professed  much  adroiration>  perhaps  from 
ics  similarity  to  his<  own^  and  was  CDdeavouring  to 
strengthen  their  union  by  negotiating  the  marriage 
whi^  afterwards  took  place  between  his  eldest  son  and 
the  prinoess  Oatharint>  he  was  eaaUoits  of  giving  any 
ofhneo  to  a  prine^  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his  rights. 
From  the  position  of  the  islands  and  continent  which  Ca- 
bot had  discovered^  it  vras  evident  that  they  lay  within 
the  limits  of  the  ample  donative  whieh  the  bounty  of 
Alexander  YI.  had  conferred  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; No  person^  in  that  age»  questioned  the  validity 
of  a  papal  grant ;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
relinquish  any  claim  to  which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title. 
8abmissi(m^  to  the  authority  of  the  pope*  and  deference 
for  an  ally  whom  he  courted^  seem  to  have  eoncitrred 
with  Henry's  own  situation*  in  determining  him  to  aban- 
don a  aoheme^  in  whieh  he  had  engaged  with  some  de^ 
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gree  of  ardour  wtA  oEfeotetioiu  No.yttnipt  tnwatdv 
dfeoorevy  was  made  in  England  darnig  tlM  remaioiter  of 
Ids  reign ;  and  Sebastian  Cabot#  findfag  ao  eaoaarage^ 
meat  fin*  lus  aetive  talents  tlwnH  entered  into  ilie  aer^ 
Tlee  of  Spain.'* 

$TI.  Tbis  is  tlie  most  j^obidde  aeconnt  of  the  sadden 
eessatian  of  Henry's  aetivitjr^  after  aneli  sneeen  ia^  his 
first  essay  as  nii(|^  have  eaooumged  Inm  to  perserere* 
The  adrantages  of  eommeree»  as  weU  as  its  aataae^  waM 
80  little  nnderstood  in  England  abont  this  period^  thai 
by  an  aet  of  parUanent  in  the  year  1488,  the  taldag  of 
interest  for  the  use  of  money  was  prohibited  undsr-oe* 
Tere  penalties*!  And  by  anodiet  law^  the  ^^t  arisiag 
from  dealing  in  bUls  of  exehange  was  eondenaed  as  sa* 
▼oring  of  usttry4  It  is  not  surprising  tbeoy  that  ao  grm^ 
effort  should  be  made  to  extend  trade^  hja  nation  whoso 
eanmereial  ideas  were  still  so  ernde  and  iUiberaL^ 
Bat  it  is  more  diffiealt  to  diseoTer  what  prerented  tlika 
seheme  of  Henry  VH.  from  being  fesasied  during  the 
reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson;  aad  to  give  any  rsason 
why  no  attempt  was  made^  either  to  eiqplore  the  nortlMra 
eoiKinent  of  America  more  fnl]y»  or  to  settle  in  it.  tbok* 
ry  Yin.  was  frdqaendy  at  open  enmity  with  Spain;  dm 
^alue  of  thcl  Spanish  aoquisitions  in  Ameriwi  had  boeome 
so  well  known»  as  might  have  eteited  Iris  deshre  to  ob> 
tain  some  fisoting  in  those  opulent  r<^ions;  and  duriag 
aeonsiderable  part  Of  his  reign,  tiie  prohihitioae  in  a  jm* 

*  Some  schemes  of  Acovery  seem  tx>  hmpe  been  fivmed  in 
England  towards  the  begiiming  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
&s  there  is  no  other  memorial  of  them,  than  what  remains  in  a 
patent  granted  by  the  king  to  the  adventurers,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  feeble  or  abortive  projects.  If  any  attempt  had  been 
made  in  consequence  of  this  pi^ent,  it  would  not  have  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  a  compiler  so  industrious  and  inquisitive  as 
Haklujrt.  In  his  patent,  Henry  restricts  the  adventurers  front 
encroaching  on  the  counties  ifiscovered  by  the  Idngs  of  IHnttt* 
gal,  or  any  other  prince  in  confederacy  with  England.  Rjmer^  ' 
Foedera,  vol.  xiii.  p.  37. 

t  3  Hen.  Vir.  c.  5  ^S  Hen.  VII.  c.  0. 
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pftl.kiU  wwM  Mt  IwTe  nettraitiod  lain  from  maUogf  ra* 
OMmsbmeirt  epon  tke  8|Miiiuh  domiMOBB.  Jtet  the  rtig« 
of  Howy  waft  Mt  fiivouraUe  to  the  progress  of  dlsoove^ 
vy«  Biffifig  oae  period  <rf  it,  the  aetiye  port  whieh  ho 
took  in  the  affairs  of  the  owliBeiity  and  the  Tigour  with 
wideh  he  eagaged  in  ikut  ooatett  between  the  two  la^htgr 
malsy  Cbaorloa  Y*  aad  Frauds  L  gave  toll  ocoopatiott 
to  the  evterpasmg  spirit  bethrof  the  king  aad  bis  aebiir 
Hty.  Dariag  aaotter  period  of  liis  admiaistratioa,  hi» 
fhmotts  eoBtrorersj  with  the  court  of  Roaie  kept  the  na- 
tite  itt  perpetual  agitation  aad  saoponse*  Engrossed  hf 
those  ol^ts^  B^ber  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  ineli^ 
•aftion  or  lofanre  to  twin  thdr  attention  to  new  pursuits  $ 
mnd  wHhoitt  their  patronage  aad  aid,  the  emnmereii^ 
part  of  the  naikn  was  too  iaeonsiderable  to  make  ai^ 
efbrt  of  eonoeqneiiee.  Though  En^and,  by  Us  total  oe- 
paratioiifrom  tlie  ekuveb  of  Rome^  soon  after  tke  aeces-* 
olsn  of  Edward  YL  Asefaumed  that  a«thori<y  which,  by 
Ub  pnsnmptuono  partition  of  the  globe  between  too  fh** 
'vonrite  natioas,  eireimseribed  the  aetirity  of  erery  other 
state  within  Toty  narrow  limits^  yet  a  feeble  minority, 
duitvaeted  wkh  &etion>  was  not  a  janotore  ibr  fSn*miag 
svbenos  of  doubtful  sneeess,  and  remote  utility*  'Hm 
Wgotvy  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip,  cHspos- 
ed  her  to  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  that  grant  of  the  Holy 
8ne,  wUoh  Tested  hi  a  husband,  on  whom  she  dotttaed,  an 
esokMhre  rlf^t  ta  eirery  part  of  the  New  Worid«  Thu^ 
titfough  a  singular  nKoession  of  various  causes,  sisty* 
o»e  yeaPB  elapsed'  from  the  tittie  that  the  English  disco* 
mfwdNoirth  America,  during  whieh  their  moaarohs  gav» 
little  attention  to  that  coantry  whieh  was  destined  to  be 
annexed  to  their  orown,  itnd  to  be  a  chief  source  of  its 
opulence  Mid  power. 

$TH.  But  though  Oio  puUie  eontributed  little  to* 
w»rdo  the  progress  of  fiscorery,  naral  sldU,  knowledge 
of  eommeree,  and  a  q^irit  ^  enterprise,  began  to  spread 
among  the  English.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 
screral  new  channels  of  trade  were  opened^  and  private 
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airenturers  viiitod  remote  eoniitriesy  uritk  'ivUek  Esg- 
land  had  fSn^merl j  no  ioterooaFse.  Some  nerehnaU  of 
Briitoly  bariDg  fitted  out  two  ships  for  the  sootiiem  re* 
gions  of  Ameriea,  eomtnitted  the  eo^chiet  of  them  to 
Sebasthui  Cabot,  who  had  quitted  the  serviee  of  Spam.* 
He  Tisited  the  eoasts  of  Brasi},  and  tonoh^  at  the  is* 
lands  of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Bieo ;  and  though  thk 
▼oyage  seems  not  to  hare  been  benelleial:  to  the  adren- 
turers,  it  extended  the  sphere  of  English  navigatioat  and 
added  to  the  natioaai  stoek  of  nautioal  seienee.  Though 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this  first 
essay,  the  merehants  were  not  discouraged.  They  seo(^ 
successively,  severri  vessels  fbom  dillerent  ports  towards 
the  same  quarter,  and  seem  to  have  carried  on  an  inter- 
loping trade  in  the  Portuguese  settlements  with  success. 
Nor  was  it  only  towards  the  west,  that  the  activity  of 
the  English  was  directed.  Other  merehants  began  t» 
extend  their  commercial  views  to  the  east ;  and  by  estab* 
lishing  an  intercourse  with  several  islands  in  the  Arehi« 
pehigo,  and  with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syrian 
they  found  a  new  market  for  woollen  cloths,  (the  only 
manufketuro  which  the  nation  bad  begua  to  cultivatey) 
imd  supi»lied  their  countrymen  with  various  produeiioBs 
of  the  east,  formerly  unknown,  or  received  ftrom  the 
Yenetians  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

§  Till.  But  the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  im 
the  East  Indies,  by  the  north-west,  was  still  the  fisvour- 
ite  project  of  the  nation,  which  behold  with  envy  the 
vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal,  from  its  commerce 
with  those  regions.  The  scheme  was  accordingly  twice 
resumed  under  the  long  administration  of  Henry  YJUI.f 
first,  with  some  slender  aid  from  the  king,  and  then  fagr 
private  merchants.  Both  voyages  were  disastrous  and 
unsuccessful.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost. 
In  the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill-^propor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  the  crew^  that  althouf^  tlMly 

•  1516.  t  1527  and  15Si. 
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%Mt  bat  iix  moiitlis  at  sea^  many  periihcd  with  hoager^ 
and  the  suriYiitrs  ¥rere  eoastiaiiied  to  su^ort  life  by 
feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  eoHtpaatoBcu^ 

$  IX.  The  figour  of  a  eoHutieieial  spirit  did  not  relax 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL  The  great  flthery  on  tha 
banks  of  Newfoundland  beeame  an  olyeet  of  attention : 
and  from  some  regulations  for  the  eaeouragettieiit  of  that 
braaeh  of  trade^  it  seems  to  hate  been  fvoseented  ^ridi 
aetivity  and  sueeess.  But  the  prospeet  of  openings  a  eom- 
mnnieation  with  China  and  the  Spiee  Islands^  by  gome 
ether  route  than  roand  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope>  still 
eontinued  to  allure  the  EngKsb^  more  than  any  seheme 
of  adventure.  Cabot^  whose  opinion,  was  desenedly  of 
high  authority  in  whaterer.rdated  to  naval  enterprise^ 
wai^mly  ui^ed  the  English  to  make  another  attempt  to 
discover  this  passage.  As  it  had  beeit  thriee  searched 
for  in  vain^  by.  steering  towards  the  north-twest^  he  pro* 
posed  that  a  trial  should  now  be  made  by  the  north-east; 
and  iHipported  this  advice  by  sueh  plausiUe  reatons  and 
eonjeeturcBy  as  exeiti^  sanguhpe  expectations  of  sueeess^ 
Several  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank^  together  with 
some  principal  merchants^  haviag  associated  for  this  pur* 
po^  were  inoorporatedf  by  a  charter  from  the  king» 
luidel*  the  title  of  The  Company  of  Merchant  Adventu«- 
rors  for  the  discovery  of  regions^  domlnioasy  islands^ 
and  places  unkown*!  Cabott  who  wail  anointed  gover-J 
nor  of  this  eompany>  soon  fittsd  out  two  sUps  and  a  barkf 
foraisbed  with  instruction^  in  his  oWn  hand^  which  dis^ 
cover  the  great  extent  both,  of  his  nnral  skill  and  mer- 
eantile  sagacity. 

$  X.  Sir  IN^  ^WUloughbyt  who  waft  entrusted  with 
the  oommaady  stood  directly  northwards  along  the  coast 
of  Norway  and  doubled  die  North  Cape4  But  in  that 
tempestaous:  oceans  his  small  s()ttadron  was  separated  in 
a  i^bnt  storms  WiUoughby's  ship  and  the  bark  took 
vefiige  in  jaa  obscure  hiurl)#ur  in  a  desert  part  of  Russiaii 

•  Hakluytj.L  813,  etc.  iU.  139,  WO.        t  15S3.     J  May  KX 
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IjiplaB^  wliefe  he  and  all  bit  eampauraBs  weva  frtioi 
|#  daalh.  Nioluurd  ChawMlor^  tb«  capUim  of  the  other 
tesseU  WM  meie  ferCaute  ;  he  eetered  the  White  Bea^ 
and  viatMed  in  safely  at  ArehangeK  Though  no  Tessel 
of  anjr  fttdgnmatiea  had  ever  viuted  that  quarter  ^tho 
globe  be&ror  the  lahabitanls  i^eeiYOd  their  new  Ti»itof4 
with  a  faoq^taUftj  whieh  would  have  done  honour  to  m, 
nune  ipelkhed  fieopk.  The  EngUth  learned  there,  thi^ 
thk  wae  a  proYinoe  of  a  Tatt  cp^^re,  tnlgeet  to  tho 
Greaft  Duhaor  Gear  of  MaseoTj,  who  rended  in  a  great 
oity  IwdTO  haadred  miles  from  Arehangel.  Chaacelor^ 
With  a  sjpxh  heeouii^  an  offieer  emplojed  in  an  expedi* 
taen  fur  dieeoiForjy  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  ahont  the 
part  wUshhe  oaght  to  tahe,  and  set  oat  for  that  distant 
onpHal.  On  Ue  arriral  in  MoseoWf  he  was  admitted  to 
Mdienee^  and  deUrered  a  letter  which  the  eaptain  off 
eaeh  ship  had  reeoiTod  from  Edward  VI.  for  tl^  BQytr* 
olgtt  of  whatoTer  eonntry  they  should  diseoTer,  to  John 
Vasikoirk%  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Russian  throaa* 
John,  thongh  he  ruled  OTor  his  sulijeets  with  the  eruelty 
and  eaprlee  of  a  harbarous  deq^  was  not  destitute  cf 
poiitital  sagaeity.  He  iastantly  pereeiTod  the  happy  eon* 
soqueoeos  that  might  flow  from  openiag  an  intoroonrto 
hoiween  hk  dominions  and  the  western  nations  of  En* 
rope;  and  deligbttd  with  die  fortunate  event  to  whieh 
]m  W09  indebted  fJNr  this  uaexpeoted  beaeAt»  he  treated 
Chaneelor  with  great  reipoet^*  and,  by  a  letter  to  the 
lOng  of  England,  invited  his  sul^aots  to  trade  in  the 
Bossiaa  dominions^  with  ample  promisee  of  protection 
and  favour.j 

$XI.  Caumeelofv  onhisretumy  found  Ifaiy  seated  on 
the  English  throne.  The  sueeess  of  this  voyngo,  the 
disQo^ery  of  n  ww  eonrse  of  navigafioa,  the  establish* 
meat  of  eommeroo  with  a  vast  empire,  tim  name  of 
wlideh  was  thea  hardly  known  in  the  west,  and  tim  hope 
afannving,  n  Aisdiroetiont  at  those  regions  vrikioh  hnd 
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been  so  loiig  the  olgeet  of  d^sire^  excited  a  w^ftderfttl 
arctour  to  proseeHte  the  dedigii  with  greater  TJgesr.  Mi^ 
ry,  implieiUy  goSded  by  her  hiiflbnd  in  etery  aet  i^  ad* 
■unistralioii^  vas  aat  unwiUiog  to  tarn  tha  eommereial 
aotivify  other  subjeets  towards  a  qaarter  where  it  eovM 
Mt  exelte  the  jeabaay  of  S^paSa,  by  eacroaehiag  on  its 
patteetiona  la  the  New  WoiM.  She  wraio  to  Jdhn  Ya^ 
idlowitz  in  tbe  moBt  reepeetfal  te^m^  eoaating  his  friends 
•hip.  She  eoaftrmed  the  ehaortev  of  Edward  TL  mtprnw^ 
ered  Chanoelory  and  two  agents  aqppoiBted  by  the  Oom- 
pany,  to  negotiate  with  the  Czar  in  iter  nme ;  aad^  a«« 
eording  to  the  spirit  of  that  age^  she  granted  an  exehi-* 
Oite  right  of  trade  with  Russia  to  the  Ck»rpomtion  of 
Merehanf  Adventurers.^  In  virtue  of  tbis^  they  not  ott<* 
ly  established  an  actire  and  galafttl  eommeree  with  ittt«« 
sia,  but«  in  hopes  of  reaehing  China^  they  pnshed  Hiefap 
diseoveries  eastwards  to  the  eoaat  of  Nora  Zembla^  tlM 
Straits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  groat 
river  Oby.  But  in  those  Droaen  seas^  wliioh  Nalnro 
soemsnot  to  liave  destkied  fbr-naidgttiony  they  were  ox« 
posed  to  innumerable  disasters^  and  met  with  sucoessfvo 
disappointments. 

$Xn.  Nor  were  tiieir  attempts  to  open  a  eommonioa' 
tion  with  India  mde  only  in  tiik  ehsanel,  l%ey  i^ 
pointod  some  of  their  flietors  to  aeeompany  the  Basstan 
oaravans  wlileh  traf^llod  Into  Fersia,  hy  the  way  of  As« 
traean  and  the  Caspian  Sea^  instraethig  them  to  pene^ 
trate  as  tut  as  possible  towards  the  east^  und  to  endeavoar^ 
not  only  to  estidilish  a  trade  with  those  eo%uitrfos^  bat  to 
aequlre  eveiy  inferauUlon  &at  mif^t  aflbrd  any  U^tto^ 
wards  the  diooovery  of  a  passage  to  CMm  by  the  aorAi' 
oastf  Notwitlwtandlag  a  variety  of  daagorft  to  whie& 
they  wore  exposed  in  trareUiag  thiwi^  so  many  pfo^ 
Viao^  inhabited  i^  Aeree  and  Hoentioiis  nations^  somo 
of  tliese  fholOrs  eeaeiied  BokalBim  in  the  profkioe  of  Cho^ 
r ;  ima  tim^^  pnveoMd  ffom  ailrateing  farth^  byt 
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ih6  eiffl  wars  wliieli  desolated  the  couatryy  Aey  return- 
ed  to  Enrepe  with  some  hopes  of  extendiog  the  eom* 
sseree  of  the  Compaiiy  into  Persia^  and  with  muoh  in* 
telligenee  eoneeraiag  ih^  state  of  those  remote  regioDO 
of  the  east. 

^  XIII.  The  sneeessfal  progress  of  the  Merehant  Ad-> 
Tentttves  in  diseoYerj  roused  the  emulation  of  their  eonii- 
tpjmen,  and  turned  thdr  aetivity  into  new  channels.  A 
eommeroial  intercourse,  hitherto  unattempted  hy  the 
Bnglish,  haying  been  opened  with  the  eoast  of  BartMiry, 
the  specimens  whSeh  that  afforded  of  the  yaluable  pro- 
ductions of  Africa  invited  some  enterprbing  nayigatora 
to  visit  the  more  remote  provinces  of  that  quarter  of  th« 
globe.  They  sailed  along  its  western  shore,  traded  in 
^^brent  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  after  ac- 
quiring considerable  I^nowledge  of  those  countrieSf  re^ 
turned  irith  a  cargo  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich 
eoaimoAties,  liUle  known  at  that  time  in  England.  This 
commerce  with  Afriea  seems  to  Imve  been  pursued  with 
vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  less  innocent  than  Inr 
erativc ;  for  as  the  English  bad  then  no  demand  for 
slaves,  they  carried  it  on  for  many  years,  without  vior 
loting  the  rights  of  hum«utyt  Thus  far  did  the  Eng- 
hA  %dyiifice  during  a  pmod  whidi  may  be  considered  as 
the  iafimt  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce ;  and 
feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we 
trace  them  with  w  intenesting  curtostty,  imd  look  back 
urith  satisfaction  to  the  early  essays  of  that  spirit  which 
we  now  behfdd  in  the  full  maturily  of  its  strength.  Even 
in  thosfi  iir«t  ^ort»  of  Hie  En^fa,  an  intelligeat  db« 
server  will  dfsft«m  pnesages  of  their  future  inq>rovement. 
As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  ni^timi  was  put  in  motion, 
it  took  various  dif«etions,  and  exerted  toelf  in  each  with 
that  stea4y»  pevsovening  industry,  wltfeh  is  the  soul  and 
guide  of  eamMeroe.  ST^ther  diseouraged  h^  the  hard- 
shfpa  muiidangers  4a  which  thegr  wmpe  exposed  in  those 
northern  seas  which  they  first  attempted  to  explore,  nor 
afraid  of  v^turing  into  the  sultry  eliniatefli  of  the  tor- 
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lid  zfmtf  the  English,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIU. 
JBdward  Y.  nnd  Mary,  opened  some  of  the  most  eon^ 
siderable  sourees  of  their  eommereial  opuleneoy  and  gaTe 
beginning  to  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with  Afriea,  with 
Bussia,  and  with  Newfoundland, 

$  XIY.  By  the  progress  whieh  England  had  already 
made  in  navigation  and  eommerce,  it  was  now  prq[uured 
for  adraneing  forther ;  and  on  the  aeeession  of  Eliata- 
beth  to  the  throne,  a  period  eommeneed,  extremely  aus- 
picious to  this  sfurit  which  was  rising  in  the  nation*  The 
domestic  tranquility  of  the  kingdom,  maintained,  almost 
without  interruption,  during  the  course  of  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign  ;  the  peace  with  foreign  nations,  that 
subsisted  more  than  twenty  years  after  Elizabeth  was 
seated  on  the  throne ;  the  Queen's  attentive  economy, 
which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden  of  taxes 
oppressive  to  trade  |  the  popularity  of  her  administra- 
tion ;  were  all  favourable  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
ealled  it  forth  into  vigorous  exertion.  The  discerning 
eye  of  Elizabeth  having  early  perceived  that  the  secu- 
rity of  a  kingdom,  environed  by  the  sea,  d^ended  on 
its  naval  force,  she  began  her  government  with  adding 
to  the  number  and  strength  of  the  royal  navy,  which, 
during  a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign  intent  on  no  ob- 
ject but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had  been  neglected, 
and  suffered  to  decay.  She  filled  her  arsenah  with  naval 
stores ;  she  built  several  ships  of  great  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  encouraged  her  subjeots 
to  imitate  her  exam]^Ie,  that  they  might  bo  longer  de- 
pend OB  foreigners,  from  whom  the  English  had  hither- 
to purchased  all  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden*  By 
those  effi»rts  the  skill  of  the  English  artificers  was  im- 
proved, the  number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the  attes- 
tioB  of  the  public  turned  to  the  navy,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant national  object.  Instead  of  abandoning  any  of  the 
new  oharads  oi  eoBunerce  wbieh  had  been  opened  hi 
the  three  preceding  reigns,  the  English  frequented  them 
widh  jgmttw  assidtdt^,  and  the  patronage  of  their  iove- 
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]*eigii  added  vigour  io  all  their  elbrts.  In  order  to  so* 
4«re  to  them  the  oontiniiaDce  of  their  excluiive  tnde 
with  RDBsia*  Elizadbeth  ealtirated  the  eonnexion  with 
John  Yasilowitzt  whieh  had  been  formed  by  her  prede* 
eessor,  and  by  suceedsive  embassiegy  gained  his  eonft^ 
deaee  so  thoroughly,  that  the  EngUsh  enjoyed  that  lu- 
trfttive  prirllege  during  his  long  reign.  She  enoourag* 
ed  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adfentnrers,  ^hose  mono- 
poly of  the  Russian  trade  was  confirmed  by  aet  of  par* 
liamenty*  to  resume  their  design  of  penetrating  into  Fer- 
#ia  by  land.  Their  second  attempt^f  conducted  with 
greater  prudence,  or  undertaken  at  a  more  favourable 
Juncture  than  the  flrst,  was  more  successful.  The^ 
agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such 
protection  and  imnmnities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a 
course  of  years  they  carried  on  a  gainful  commerce  in 
his  kingdom  ;  and  by  frequenting  the  various  provinces 
of  Persia,  became  so  wcH  acquainted  with  the  vast  riches 
of  the  east,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening  a 
more  direct  intercourse  with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 
$  XT.  But  as  every  eflbrt  to  aecomplirii  this  by  the 
north-east  has  proved  abortive,  a  scheme  was  formed, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Eari  of  Warwids,  the  head 
of  the  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt, by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the  north-west. 
The  conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Maitln 
Frobisher,  an  ofBeer  of  experience  and  reputation.  In 
three  sveecssive  voyages  he  explored  the  inhospitable 
coast  of  Labrador,^  and  Oiat  of  Greenland,  (to  which 
EUaabeth  gave  the  name  of  Meta  Imogtrittif)  without 
dlKoverfaig  any  proimble  appearanee  of  that  pnasAge  to 
India  fbr  which  pe  sought.  This  new  disappointment 
w«n  sensibly  felt,  and  might  have  damped  the  spirit  if 
Bttvni  enterprise  among  the  EkigMih,  if  it  had  not  re^ 
iumed  tnA  v^;onr,  amidst  the  general  etoltatim  of  the 
motion,  upon  the  sveeessfol  expeditfoo  of  FrwMto  Drakeir 

•Hakfayt,  i$Qi^       1 1^^        t  wet  tirr,  wi  ^rl 
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Tbat  bold  navigator^  emulous  of  the  glovj  whieh  Ha^ 
gellan  had  acquired  by  sailing  round  the  globe»  fi»rnie4 
a  scheme  of  attempting  a  Yoyage^  vrhieh  all  Europe  had 
admired  for  sixty  years^  without  venturing  to  follow  tho 
Portuguese  discoverer  in  his  adrenturous  course.  Drake 
undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  in  which  the  lar* 
f^st  ressel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  t^s,  and  he  aecom« 
plished  it,  with  no  less  credit  to  himself,  titan  honour  ta 
his  country.  Etcu  in  this  voyage,  conducted  with  other 
views,  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been  inattentive  to  tha 
favourite  object  of  his  countrymen,  the  discovery  of  a  new 
route  to  India.  Before  he  quitted  th^  Pacific  Ocean^  im 
order  to  stretch  towards  the  Philij^e  islands,  he  rang* 
ed  along  the  eoast  of  California,  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  forty-two  degrees  north,  in  hopes  of  discovering,  om 
tbat  side,  the  communication  between  the  two  seas^ 
whieh  had  so  often  been  searched  for  in  vain  on  the 
other.  But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
Drake.  The  exeessive  cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to 
men  who  had  long  been  aocustomed  to  tropical  heat,L 
obliged  him  to  stop  short  in  his  progress  towards  the 
north ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  pass^e  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter  is  a  poii^ 
•till  unascertained.')^ 

$  XTL  From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  have 
confided  in  their  own  abilities  and  courage,  as  equal  to 
any  naval  enterprise.  They  had  now  visited  every  re- 
^on  to  whieh  navigation  extended  in  that  age,  and  had 
rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  naval  skill  ia 
its  BMst  splendid  exploit.  But  notwithstandia?  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  of  the  dififereirt 
quarters  of  the  globe,  they  had  not  hkherto  attempted 
any  settlement  out  rf  their  own  country.  Their  mer- 
chants had  not  yet  acquired  such  a  degree,  eidier  mt 
^ireoHh  or  of  political  influence,  as  were  requisite  to* 
wards  canTing  a  ocbeme  of  eohmisatiott  into  execution. 

•  Hnkluyt,  UL  440.   Caind.  Afmil*  SOl^etCf 
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Persons  of  noble  birth  were  destitute  of  the  ideas  and 
information  which  might  bare  disposed  them  to  patron-* 
ise  such  a  design*  The  growing  power  to  Spain^  howe-* 
ver,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
to  which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  Y.  and  his  son^ 
naturally  turned  the  attention  of  mankind  towards  the 
importance  of  those  settlements  in  the  New  World,  to 
which  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  that  pre-eminence* 
The  intercourse  between  Spain  and  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  no<« 
bility  to  the  English  court,  while  Philip  resided  there  ^ 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  became  &sh- 
ionable ;  and  the  translation  of  scYcral  histories  of  Amer- 
iea  into  English,  diffused  gradually  through  the  nation 
a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in 
planting  its  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it  de« 
rived  from  them*  "When  hostilities  commenced  between 
Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the  prospect  of  annoying  Spain  by 
sea  opened  a  new  career  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
English  nobility*  Almost  every  eminent  leader  of  the 
age  aimed  at  distinguishing  himself  by  naval  exploits. 
That  service,  and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  di»* 
eovery  of  unknown  countries,  the  establishment  of  distant 
eolonies,  and  the  enriching  of  commerce  by  new  commo- 
dities, became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank* 

$XyiI*  In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  cau^* 
ses,  the  English  began  seriously  to  form  plans  for  set* 
tling  colonies  in  those  parts  of  America,  which  hitherto 
they  had  only  visited*  The  projectors  and  patronrs  of 
these  plans  were  mostiy  persons  of  rank  and  influeneetf 
Amon^  them.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  Compton  in 
Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction 
due  to  the  conductor  of  the  first  English  colony  to  Amer* 
iea*  He  had  early  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
military  services  both  in  France  and  Ireland ;  and  having 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  he  pub- 
lished a  discourse  concerning  the  probability  of  a  north- 
west passage,  which  discovered  nt  intonsidejrable  por- 


tion  both  ot  learning  and  ingenuity^  mingled  i¥lth  tlie 
enthasiasm,  the  eredality^  and  sangnine  expeotationsy 
which  exoite  men  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.* 
'With  those  talents  he  was  deemed  a  proper  person  to 
be  employed  in  establishing  a  new  colony^  and  easily  ob» 
tained  from  the  Queen  letters  patent^  Testing  in  him  suf- 
ileient  powers  for  this  purpose.f 

$  Xyni.  As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colony,  grant* 
ed  by  the  crown  of  England,  the  articles  in  it  merit 
particular  attention,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements.  Eliza- 
beth authorizes  him  to  disco\'er  and  take  possession  of 
all  remote  and  barbarous  lands.  Unoccupied  by  any  Cbrid- 
iian  prince  or  people. .  She  tests  in  him,  his  heirs  aiid 
assigns  forever,  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of 
those  countries  whereof  he  shall  take  possession.    She 

'  permits  such  of  her  sul^ects  as  were  willing  to  accom* 
pany  Gilbert  in  his  yoyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  the  ooun- 
tries  which  he  shall  plant.  She  empowers  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns,   to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  those 

'  lands  he  shall  judge  meet,  to  persons  settled  there,  in 
fee-simple,  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  She  or- 
dains, that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Oilbert  shall  hold  of 
the  crown  of  England  by  homage,  on  payment  of  the 
fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore  found  there*  She  eon* 
fers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  complete  juris- 
dictions and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other,  withia 
the  said  lands  and  seas  thereunto  adjoining  |  and  as  their 
eommon  safety  and  interest  would  render  good  gcvem- 
ment  necessary  in  their  new  settlements,  she  gave  Gil* 
bert,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  to  convict,  pun- 
ish, pardon,  govern  and  rule,  by  their  good  discretion 
and  policy,  as  well  in  causes  capital  or  criminal  as 
civil,  both  marine  and  other^  all  persons  who  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  settle  within  the  said  countries,  accord- 
ing to  such  statutes,  laws,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  be 

♦  Hakluyt,  lii.  1 1.  t  June  1 1, 1578. 


fey  Uai  hU  h^in  and  assigosy  deTised  and  established  fior 
ibeir  better  ggrenunent*  She  deelared,  that  aU  i¥bo 
*«ettled  theie  ahai^d  hare  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
free  denizens  and  natives  of  England^  any  JaWf  eustonit 
or  usage  to  the  eontrary  notwithstanding.  And  finally, 
the  pireUbited  all  persons  ffe*om  atterajpting  to  settle 
within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Hum^ 
pbrey  Gilbert,  or  his  associates,  shall  have  oeoupied, 
dtti;ing  the  space  of  six  years.* 

$  XIX.  With  those  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the 
Jugh  notions  of  authority  and  prerogative  prevalent  in 
England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  hot  very  repug- 
nant to  more  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
freemeiif  who  voluntarily  unite  to  fornn  a  colooy,  Gilbert 
began  to  edlect  associates,  and  to  prepare  for  emharha- 
thm.    His  own  character,  and  the  zefdons  efforts  of  his 
half-brother  Waker  Ralegh,  who,  even  in  his  eariy  youths 
iBspIayed  those  splendid  talents,  and  thiU  undaunted  spi- 
rit wAich  create  admiration  and  confidence,  soon  pro- 
cured him  a  suffident  number  of  followers.  But  his  sue- 
cess  wai»  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
•ooontry men,  or  to  the  expenses  of  his  iM*eparation8«  Two 
expeditions,  bcjAh  of  which  he  conducted  inperson^f  end- 
ued disastrously.     In  the  last  he  himself  perished,  vrith- 
<out  having  effected  his  intended  settlement  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  or  perfenning  any  thing  more  wortly 
of  notice,  than  the  empty  formality  of  taking  posses- 
siMi  of  ibe  island  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  his 
sd^reigB.^    The  dissentions  among  his  officers  j  the  li- 
centions  and  ungovernable  sph'it  of  some  of  his  crew  ; 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  countries  which  he  purposed 
to  occupy  f  his  misfortune  in  approaching  the  continent 
too  far  towards  the  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast 
of  Cupe  Breton  dM  not  invite  them  to  settle ;  the   ship- 
wreck of  his  largest  vessel ;  and,  above  all,  the  scanty 
pi'ovision  which  the  funds  of  a  private  man  could  make 

•  Hakhiyt,  ill.  135.  1 1580. 


^  nAat  wte  T^qoMAe  for  estaUkUig  auev  etftony^  were 
iht  true  eaUsefl  to  whfeh  the  fiulure  of  the  onlorpriao 
UQst  be  impiited,  not  to  an j  deteien^  of  aliHitioa  or  ron 
iohition  in  its  leader.^ 

$  XX.  Bat  the  miso^irmgo  of  a  scheme f  in  whieti  Otil^ 
bert  bad  liasted  his  fortune^  did  not  disooura|p  Baleglu 
He  adopted  all  his  brother's  ideas ;  and  applying  to  tbo 
4lueen^  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  at  that  tiiEio^  ho 
Iproenred  a  patent^  with  jnrisdietiou  and  prerogatiTes  a# 
ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Gilbert.  Ba)e|^  no  less 
•ager  to  exeente  than  to  nndeitake  tho  sehemey  instant* 
ly  despatehed  two  small  yessels4  nnder  the  eonunand  of 
Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  Qffie<»rs  of  trastf  to  visit  tho 
oountries  whieh  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire 
«ome  previous  knoiiriedge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil,  and 
INToduetions.  In  order  to  avoid  Gilbert's  erro)^,  in  hoUU  )/  ' 
ing  too  &r  north,  they  tmk  their  eour^  by  the  Canaries 
and  the  West  India  idands,  and  approached  H^  Korth 
American  continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida*  Unfi^tu* 
natcJy,  their  <Aief  researches  were  made  in  that  part  of 
the  eonotiy  now  known  1^  the  name  of  North  CaraUna^ 
the  provinee  in  Amerioa  most  destitnto  of  eommodiottf 
harbours.  They  touched  first  at  an  iidand,  which  thof 
oall  Wokocon  (probaUy  Ocakoke,)  situated  on  the  inlet 
into  PkunpUeoe  Sound,  vA  then  at  R<Miioke,  near  tho 
iVKwth  of  Albemarle  Sound.  In  both  thoy  had  some  ia^ 
tercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  bo  sa«> 
VAges,  with  all  the  characteristie  qualities  of  unciyilined 
life,  bravery,  aversion  to  labour,  hospitali^,  a  propen* 
sity  to  admfare,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  their  rude 
productions  for  English  commodities,  ei^eially  ibr  iroUf 
or  any  of  the  useful  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute*. 
After  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  truffle,  and  in  visit* 
ing  some  paris  of  the  a^aeent  conlinent«  Apadaa  ant| 
Barlow  returi^  to  England^  with  two  of  the  native% 
iiMl  gavo  such  fpkodid  dosti^ws  of  th«  bc»«ty  of  tbf 
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eonntiy^  the  fSMrtHfty  of  the  soiU  ud  the  vuMness  of  the 
eVnmte,  that  EDsabetfa,  delighted  irith  the  idea  of  oe- 
cnpying  a  territory  superior,  so  far,  to  the  baxren  re^ 
gions  towards  the  north,  hitherto  Titited  by  her  satijeetSf 
bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Virginia ;  as  a  memorial 
that  this  happy  diseorery  liad  been  made  nnder  a  yirgin 
queen« 

$XXL  Their  report  eneouraged  Balegh  to  hasten  his 
preparations  for  taking  possession  of  sueh  an  inritiiig 
property.  He  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven  small  shipsy 
mider  the  eommand  of  l^r  Riebard  Greenville,  a  nma 
of  honourable  birth,  and  of  eourage  so  undaunted  as  to 
be  eonspicuous  even  in  that  gallant  age.  But  the  s]^it 
of  that  predatory  war  whieh  the  English  earried  on 
against  Spain,  mingled  with  this  scheme  of  settlement ; 
and  on  this  aeeount,  as  well  as  from  unaeqoaintanee  with 
a  more  direct  and  shorter  course  to  North  Amerieat 
GreenvHle  sailed  by  the  West  India  islands.  He  spent 
some  time  in  cruising  among  these,  and  in  taking  prizes 
— so  that  it  was  towards  the  close  of  June  before  he  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  of  North  America.  He  touched  at 
both  the  islands  where  Amadas  and  Bariow  had  landed, 
and  made  some  excursions  into  different  parts  of  the 
continent  routid  PampUcoe  and  Albemarle  Sounds.  B«t 
as,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  advance  fkr  enough  to- 
wards the  taorth,  to  discover  the  noble  bay  of  Chesapeak, 
he  established  the  colony  which  he  left  on  the  island  of 
ttoanoke,*  an  incommodious  station,  without  any  safb 
harbour,  and  almost  uninhabited.t 

$XXIL  This  colony  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  under  the  eommand  of  C^itain  Lane,  as- 
sisted 1^  some  men  of  note,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  was  Hariot,  an  eminent  mathematician.  Their 
eheif  employment,  during  a  residence  of  nine  mmths,  was 
to  obtain  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country ;  and 
thehr  researc^s  wero  eanied  on  with  greater  spirit^  and 

•  August  3fL  t  Hakhiy^  liL  35 1. 


•etehed  Tortker  tlm  eooM  hvft  bees  ei^Mtod  fropa  a 
•olony  so  fceVttf  and  in  a  slatton  so  dhadyantageoat.. 
Bat  froa  ike  same  inq^i^inei  of  indigeiitadTeiittti^im 
to  Mqatra-saddm  weadtli^  vUeh  gaye  a  wrong  direetioa 
to  the  iadaOrj  of  the  Spaniards  in  tkeir  setttcm^ttSf  the 
groater  pavt  of  the  £n|^^  seem  to  havt  eonsidered 
nothing  as  worthy  of  attention  but  mine^  of  gold  and  sil- 
Yer.  These  they  songht  for,  wherever  they  oame;  them 
iHiey  inqaired  9tttt  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The  sa^^ 
in4$BS  soo&diseorered  the  fiiTonrite  objeets  which  allurel 
them,  and  artfully  ani«sed  them  with  so  many  tales  con^ 
eeming  pearl  fisheries,  and  rieh  mines  of  various  metals^ 
that  Lane  and  his  eompaaions  wasted  their  time  and  ae* 
tivity  in  the  ehimeiii^  pursuit  of  these,  instead  of  la* 
hearing  to  raise  provisiotts  for  their  own  subsistence*, 
Oa  diseoTering  the  deceit  of  the  Indians,  they  were  so 
mueh  exasperated,  that  from  e^ostulations  and  re^ 
proaehes,  they  proceeded  to  oifeu  hostility «*  The  si^* 
plies  of  provisions  which  they  had  been  aeeustomed  to 
receive  from  the  natives  were  of  course  withdrawn* 
Through  their  own  negligence,  no  other  precaution  had 
been  taken  for  Uieir  sun^rt,  Bale^,  having  eng^getf 
in  a  scheme  too  expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not 
been  able  to  send  them  that  recruit  of  stores  wkh  which 
Greenville  had  promised  to  furnish  them  early  in  the 
spring.  The  colony,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress^  and 
on  the  point  of  periehing  with  fomine,  was  prq^ri^g  to 
disperse  into  different  districts  of  the  eoonti7  in  quest  of 
food,!  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared  with  his  fleeif 
returning  from  a  suocessful  expedition  against  the  l^n* 
iarda  in  the  West  Indies.  A  scheme  which  h^  formed, 
of  furnishing  Lane  and  his  associates  with  such  snifdics 
as  might  enable  them  to  remain  with  comfiirtip  their 
station,  was  disappointed  1^  a  sadden  storm*  in  Vffhieh  a 
small  vessel  that  he  destined' for  their  service  wns  dashed 
to  pieces}  and  as  he  couM  not  su^y  them  with  another, 
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ml  dteif  joint  requMt^  asthey  WM*e  wtn  out  ifilk  fiM%iitt 
mmI  fiuaiae^*  he  earned  them  hette  to  Eng^Midit 

$XXUI«  Sttch  was  the  iaavtpieiaat  beginaiag  of  tha 
Engliih  setdeflieats^ia  the  New  WorM;  aad,  after  exoH* 
lag  high  azpeetatieasy  thta  fini  attempt  prodoeed  aa  e£- 
fJMt  bat  that  af  aAMrdlag  a  mere  eom^ete  kaewledge  eT 
the  eoaatry;  as  it  enabled  Hariet,  a  man  of  seieaee  and 
^bBervatiaa,  to  deiaribe  its  soiU  dimate^  piadaetioas^ 
imd  the  mamiers  of  its  faihabitaiits»  with  a  degvee  of 
aeeanej  whieh  merits  ao  iaeoasideraUe  praise^  whoo 
eompared  with  the  ehiMIdi  and  marfdloas  tales  publish- 
ed by  several  of  the  early  visttaats  of  the  New  Woiid. 
There  is  aaother  eonseqaenee  of  this  abortive  eolonyfm- 
pmrteat  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  plaee  in  liistory,  Laae 
and  his  assoeiates^  by  their  eoastaat  intercourse  with  the 
Indians^  had  aeqaired  a  relish  for  their  faTourite  enjoy- 
ment  of  smoking  tobaeeo ;  to  the  use  of  whichy  the  cre- 
duKty  of  that  people  not  only  aseribed  a  thousand  im- 
aginary TirtufS)  but  their  superstition  eonsidered  ilia 
pfaiat  itself  as  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods,  fbr  the  solace 
of  Iiumaa  kind,  and  the  most  acceptable  ofibring  whieh 
man  can  present  to  heaven*^  They  brought  with  them 
a  specimen  of  this  new  commodity  to  England,  and 
taught  their  eoaatrymea  the  method  of  asiag  it  ^  which 
Balegh,  and  some  young  men  of  fhshion,  fondly  adopted. 
From  imitation  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and  from 
the  ^vourahle  ofdaion  of  its  salutary  qualities  entertaia- 
ed  by  several  physicians,  the  practice  spread  among  the 
English.  The  Spaniarda  aad  Portoguese  had,  previous 
to  this,  intradaeed  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This 
habit  of  teUi^  tobacco  gradually  extended  flrom  the  ex- 
tremtties  of  .the  nordi  to  those  of  the  south,  and  in  one 
form  or  other  seems  to  be  eqaaUy  grateful  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  climate ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of 
the  human  species,   no  less  iaexplieablc  than  unesam- 
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pkd^  (so  bewitoliiBg  is  the  aeqoired  iMte  for  a  weed 
^  BO  moaifest  iitiHiy,  awl  at  irst  not  oaly  upteasant, 
bat  aauseoot,)  that  it  has  heoome  almost  as  aahrersal  as 
tte  demaads  of  Hiose  an>etites  origiasdiy  im^aoted  in 
oor  nature.  '  SmoUog  was  the  first  mode  of  tahing  to- 
baeeo  in  England;  and  we  leam  from  the  eomie  wKitere 
towai^ds  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  eentnry  aad  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  seTenteentby  that  this  was  deemed  one  of 
the  aeeompKsbnents  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  sfrfrlt. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Boanoke,  a 
small  barkf  despatehed  by  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of  stores 
Ibr  the  eoloay,  landed  at  the  plaee  where  the  English 
had  settled ;  but  on  llndiog  it  deserted  by  their  eonntry^ 
men,  they  retnrned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly 
gone,  when  8ir  Biehard  Greenville  appeared  with  three 
ships.  After  seurehing  in  yain  for  the  colony  which  her 
bad  planted,  wiHiout  being  able  to  learn  what  had  befal* 
len  it,  he  left  fifteen  of  his  erew  to  keep  possession  of 
the  island.  TMs  handfnl  of  men  was  soon  overpowered 
and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  savages.* 

$  KXTV.  Tfaou^  all  Ralegh's  effoi^  to  establish  a 
colony  in  Yirginia  had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  land  had 
been  defbated  hj  a  suceessioo  of  disasters  and  disappoint*^ 
ments,  neither  his  hopes  nor  resources  were  exhausted.! 
Early  in  the  fcAlowing  year^  he  fitted  out  three  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Ci^taia  John  White,  who  eanri- 
ed  thither  a  colony  more  numerous  than  that  which  had 
been  settled  under  Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Yirginia, 
after  viewing  the  face  of  the  country  covered  with  one 
continued  forest,  which  to  them  appeared  an  uninhabited 
wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  b>'  a  few  scattered  tribes 
of  savages,  they  discovered  that  they  were  destitute  of 
many  things  which  they  deemed  essentially  necessary 
towards  their  subsistence  in  such  an  uncomfortable  situ- 
ation ;  and,  with  one  voice,  requested  White,  their  eom- 
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maader^  fo  return  to  EngUmd,  as  the  porMii  ariiofef 
tken  iiiMt  likely  to  aoiickf  with  eflleacyy  the  supply  oa 
which  depended  the  existeaee  of  the^  colony,  \lhilt 
landed  in  his  nadiTe  eountry  at  a  most  unfaTouraUe  sea- 
son for  the  negotiation  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
found  the  nation  in  universal  alarm  at  the  formidable 
preparations  of  Philip  n.  to  inrade  England,  and  eol- 
leeting  all  its  force  to  oppose  the  fleet  to  which  he  had 
arrogantly  giren  the  name  of  the  invincible  Armada. 
Raleghf  Greenyttle^  and  all  the  most  zealous  patrons  of 
the  new  settlement  were  called  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  operations  of  a  year  equally  interestittg  and 
glorious  to  England.*  Amidst  danger  so  imminent,  and 
during  a  contest  for  the  honour  of  the  soYcreiga  and  the 
independence  of  tlieir  country,  it  was  impossible  to  at- 
tend to  a  less  important  and  gemote  object.  The  un- 
forttinate  colony  in  Boanoke  reecired  no  suj^ly #  and  pp- 
rished  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruel- 
ty  of  those  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

$XXy.  During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth^s  reiga, 
the  scheme  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Virginia  was  not 
resumed.  Balegh^  with  a  most  as|^ring  mind  and  ei« 
traordinary  talents,  enlightened  by  knowledge  no  less 
uncomoEion^  had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector. 
Allured  by  new  objects,  and  always  giving  the  preference 
to  such  as  were  most  splendid  and  arduous,  he  was  apt 
to  engage  in  undertakings  so  vast  and  so  various,  as  to 
be  far  beyond  his  power  of  accomplishing.  He  was  now 
intent  on  peopling  and  improving  a  large  district  ol  coun- 
try in  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  from 
.the  queen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  the  scheme  of 
fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  against  Spain,  in  order 
to  establish  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He 
had  begun  to  form  his  favourite  but  visionary  plan,  of 
penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana,  where  ho  fond- 
ly di  earned  of  taking  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth, 
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iloWlDgfrom  tbe  riehctt  mines  in  the  New  World.  Amidat 
Ihis  mullipliciiy  of  projeeis,  of  audi  promising  appear- 
ance^  and  recommended  by  novehy^  he  naturally  beeame 
eoU  to>Tanls  his  ancient  and  hitherto  unprofitable  scbeme 
ot  settling  a  colony  in  Yirginia^  and  was  easily  induced 
to  assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country^  wfaiek 
he  had  never  visited,  together  with  all  the  privilegea 
eonlaiaed  in  his  patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Smithy  and  a 
t'ompany  of  merchants  in  London."!^  This  oompaigr,  sa- 
tisfied with  a  paltry  traffic  earrieilon  by  a  few  qmiQI 
barks,  made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  eoua* 
-try.  Tlius,  after  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  six  years 
from  the  Ume  that  Cabot  discovered  North  Amerioa,  ia 
the  name  of  Henry  YIL  and  of  twenty  years  from  the 
time  that  Ralegh  planted  the  first  colony,  there  wi|s  not 
a  ftiogle  Englishman  seltled  there  at  the  demise  of  Queen 
JBlizabeth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
Chree. 

§  XXYI.  I  have  already  explained  the  causes  of  ihi9^ 
during  the  period  previous  to  the  accession  of  £liaabetlh 
Other  causes  produced  the  same  effect  under  het  admin* 
i&tration.  Though  for  one  half  or  her  reign  England 
was  engaged  in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  eiyoyed 
that  perfect  security  wliich  is  friendly  to  its  progress  ; 
though  the  glory  of  her  latter  years  gave  the  hi^ert 
tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national  spirit )  tbe 
queen  herself,  from  her  extreme  par&imony,  and  her 
aversion  to  demand  extraordinary  supplies  of  her  suIh 
jeets,  was  more  apt  to  rc8li*ain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
genius  of  her  people.  Several  of  the  most  splendid  ei^> 
4erprise8  in  her  reign  were  concerted  and  exeoutod  by 
private  adventurer^.  All  the  schemes  of  eolonisation 
were  carried  on  by  Hie  funds  of  individuals,  without  any 
[public  aid.  Even  tbe  felicity  of  her  government  was 
adverse  to  the  estaUishment  of  r^Ojiote  colonies.  Sta 
powerful  is  the  attraetion  of  our  natiir^  aoil,  and  sudi 
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MT  fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  oar 
own  eountrjy  that  men  seldom  choose  to  abandon  it»  un- 
less they  be  drivea  away  by  oppression^  or  allured  bgr 
irast  propeets  of  sudden  wealth.  But  the  proTinees  of 
America^  in  which  the  English  attempted  to  settle^  did 
Bot«  like  those  occupied  by  Spain,  iuTite  them  thither  by 
any  appearance  of  silver  or  golden  mines.  All  their 
hopes  of  gain  were  distant  and  they  saw  that  nothing 
eould  be  earned  but  by  perscTcring  exertions  of  industry. 
The  maxims  of  EHeabeth^s  administration  were,  in  their 
general  tenor  so  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects 
to  emigrate,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  heavy  or  vexa- 
tious hand  of  power.  It  seemfr  to  have  been  with  diffl^ 
eulQr  that  these  slender  bands  of  planters  were  collect- 
ed^ on  which  the  writers  of  that  age  bestow  the  name 
of  the  first  and  second  Yii^inian  colonies.  The  f ulnesa 
•f  time  for  English  colonisation  was  not  yet  arrived. 
.  $XXyiL  But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  t# 
the  crown  of  England  hastened  its  approach.*  Jameo 
was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  discovered  his 
pacific  intentions,  and  he  soon  terminated  the  long  wiv 
which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and  England^ 
by  an  amicable  treaty.  From  that  period,  unintetrnpt- 
ed  tranquillity  continued  during  his  reign.  Many  per- 
tons  of  high  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the 
war  with  Spain  had  afibrded  constant  employment,  and 
presented  alluring  pi*ospects,  not  only  of  fame  but  of 
wealth,  soon  became  so  impatient  of  languishing  at  home 
without  ocenpation  or  object,  that  their  invention  was 
en  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their  activity 
and  talents.  To  both  these  North  America  seemed  to 
open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of  carrying  colonies  thitlk- 
er  became  more  general  and  more  popular. 

$XXVIIL  A  voyage,  undertaken  by  Bartholomew 
CUisnold  in  the  last  year  of  the  queen,  facilitated,  as 
well  as  encouraged,  the  execution  of  these  schemes. 
He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark,  with  thirty- 
two  men.     Instead  of  following  former  navigators  in 
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ihioir  rnmecessftry  eireuit  by  the  West  India  isles  ant]  the 
Golf  of  Florida,  Gosnold  steered  due  ifcst,  as  oearlj 
as  the  ^inds  would  permit^  and  was  the  first  English 
eoniinandei!  who  reached  Ameriea  by  this  shorter  and 
more  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  continent  which 
he  first  descried  was  a  promontory  iji  the  proTince  now 
ealled  Massachusetts  B^,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  off 
Cape  Cod.  Holding  along  the  coast,  as  it  stretched  to* 
iwards  the  south-west,  he  touched  at  two  islands,  one  of 
which  he  c^ed  Martha's  ¥in^yard,  the  other  Elizaheth's 
Island  $  and  Tisited  the  adjoining  continent,  and  traded 
with  its  inhabitants*  He  and  his  companions  were  so 
much  delighted  every  where  with  the  inviting  aspect  of 
the  country,  that  notwithstanding  the  sroallncss  of  their, 
Bumber,  a  part  of  them  consented  to  remain  there.  But 
when  they  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former 
settlers  in  Ameriea,  they  retracted  a  resolution  ibrmed 
in  the  first  warmth  of  their  admiration ;  and  Gosufdd 
returned  to  England  in  less  than  four  months  firouL  tho 
time  of  his  departure.* 

^XXIX.  This  voyage,  howeVer  inconsiderable  it  may 
appear,  had  important  effects.  The  English  now  dig- 
covered  the  aspect  of  the  American  continent  to  bo  ex- 
tremely inviting  far  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  th^ 
had  fiirmerly  attempted  to  settle*  The  coast  of  a  vast 
country,  stretching  tlirough  the  most  desirable  climatesy 
lay  before  thenu  The  richness  of  its  virgin  soil  pro* 
mised  a  certain  recompense' to  their  indnstry.  In  its  in- 
teriouT  provinces  unexpected  sources  of  wealth  might 
^pen,  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce  might  be  fiDund. 
Its  distance  ft*om  England  was  diminished  aliiiost  a  third 
part,  by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold  had  pointed  out. 
Plans  for  establishing  colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  di- 
fferent parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  before  these  were  ripe 
for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was  .sent  out  by  themer- 
ohants  of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  SouAampton 
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mod  Lord  Arundel  of  ISTardomty  in  order  to  lesni  wheth* 
or  Grosmdd^B  mocount  of  tlie  eontry  waA  to  be  cossMer-* 
ed  as  adjust  reprtsontmtiott  of  its  state^  or  as  tiio  ^sa^- 
gerated  deseriptiDn  of  a  fond  dit^oTer^*.  Both  retamod 
with  a  fnli  conArmaHoii  of  his  Yerbcftj,  and  whh  the  ad* 
dition  of  so  many  new  eircnmstanoea  Ui  fi»rour  of  th* 
eountiyt  aequired  by  a  niol*e  exteasTe  view  of  it,  as 
greaitly  inoreased  the  desire  of  planting  it. 

^-XXX.  The  most  aetive  and  effleaeioii^  promolte  of 
this  was  Bieiiard  HaUnyt^  prebendary  of  Westninstery 
to  whom  England  is  more  indebted  for  its  Ameriean  pes- 
•essiona  than  to  any  man  of  that  age.  Formed  under  a 
lansman  of  the  same  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  eom* 
tnereial  knowledge,  he  imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  ap* 
Idled  early  to  the  study  of  geography  and  navigation. 
These  faTOurile  sciences  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to 
dMTuse  a  relish  fbt  them  was  the  great  object  of  his  life. 
In  order  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  nuTal  enterprise,  by 
flattering  their  national  imiity,  he  published,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  his  valuable 
iBolteetioh  or  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  English- 
men. In  order  to  supply  them  with  what  informatioa 
fliight  be  derived  from  the  oxpcrienee  of  the  most  sue* 
aesshl  foreign  navigators,  he  translated  some  or  the  bc^t ' 
lieeounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
gese in  their  voyages  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indiea, 
into  the  Ehiglish  tongue.  He  was  consulted  with  respeet 
i»  many  of  the  attempts  towards  discovery  or  colonisa- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  eor- 
i'osponded  with  the  officers  who  eomluoted  them,  direet- 
ied  their  researehes  to  proper  objects,  and  published  thto 
Mstory  of  their  exploits.  By  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
-a  person,  equally  respected  by  men  of  rank  and  men  of 
^business,  naiqr  of  both  orders  fbrmed  an  association  to 
«taUbh  atonies  ia  America,  and  petitioned  tho  king 
dbr  tiie  skmelioa  of  his  authori^  to  warrant  ihe  ^xeou- 
tion  of  their  plans. 


f^XXt.  ihm€9f  vfao  prided  himnelf  mi  Ids  profonnd 
irkni  in  the  sektiee  of  goVeronient,  and  who  hnd  turned 
his  att^ntiofi  to  consider  the  adfgntages  whieh  might  b# 
derived  from  eolonies,  at  a  dme  when  he  patronised  hit 
ieheme  tar  planting  them  in  sone  of  the  rader  provinces 
of  his  aneient  kingdoniy  with  a  view  of  introducing  in^ 
dustry  and  oivilifeation  there,*  was  now  no  less  fond  of 
directing  the  motive  genins  of  his  English  snttJeets  to* 
wards  oeenpatfons  not  repngnant  to  his  own  pacific  ntax** 
Imsy  «nd  listened  wilht*  a  favoorable  ear  to  their  ap« 
plicatfon.  But  as  the  ertent  as  well  as  value  of  tho 
Amerteaa  continent  began  no#  to  be  belter  known^  a 
grant  of  the  Whole  of  «uch  a  vast  region  to  any  one  bo<» 
dy  of  many  however  respectable^  appeared  to  liim  an 
hct  of  impoKtie  and  profuse  liberality.  For  this  reason, 
he  divided  that  portion  of  North  America,  which  stretch* 
^s  from  the  thirty-lburth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  lat* 
ftude,  into  two  districts,  nearly  equal ;  the  one  called 
the  first  or  south  colony  of  Yirglnia,  the  other^  the  se«> 
eond  or  north  colony.  He  anthorifi^d  Bir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakhiyt,  and  threir  asso- 
tiates,  mostly  resident  in  London,  to  setde  any  part  of 
the  former  which  they  should  choose,!  and  vested  in  them 
h  right  of  piN>perty  to  the  land  extending  along  the  coast 
fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  first  habi- 
tation, and  reaching  hito  the  interioyr  coimtry  a  hua«- 
dred  miles,  l^he  latter  distl^ict  he  allotted,  as  the  place 
of  settlement,  to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mdr- 
chants  of  Bristol,  Plymonth,  and  other  paHs  in  thewti^ 
<^  England,  with  a  similar  grant  of  territory.  Neidie^ 
the  monarch  who  issued  this  charter,  nor  his  subjects 
who  received  it,  had  any  conception  that  they  were  pro- 
4*c^ding  to  lay  the  foundation  of  mighty  and  opulent 
states.  What  Jnmes  granted  was  notliing  more  than  a 
Vimple  charter  of  em«poration  to  a  trading  company,  em^ 
powering  the  members  of  it  to  have  a  common  seal^  and 
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te  act  as  a  body  politic*  But  as  the  object  for  wliieh 
the/ assoeiated  was  new,  tbe  plan  established  for  the 
adiitioistration  of  their  affairs  was  uneoramoo.  Instead 
of  the  power  usually  granted  to  e orporations»  of  elect- 
ing oflSeers  aad  framing  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  their 
own  operations*  the  supreme  government  of  the  eoloaies 
to  be  settled  was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  £ogIand» 
to  be  named  by  the  king,  according  to  such  laws  and  or- 
dinances as  should  be  given  under  his  sign  manual ;  and 
the  subordinate  jurisdiction  was*eommitted  to  a  oonneS 
resident  in  America,  which  was  likewise  to  be  nominat- 
'^ed  by  the  king,  Itad  to  act  conformably  to  his  inatrno* 
tions*  To  this  important  clause,  which  regulated  the 
Ibrm  of  their  constitution,  was  added  the  conqession  of 
several  immnnittcs,  to  encourage  persons  to  settle  in  the 
intended  colonics.  Some  of  these  were  the  same  which 
had  been  granted  to  Grilbert  and  Ralegh ;  such  as  the 
securing  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  nil  the 
rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
remained  or  had  been  born  in  England ;  and  granting 
them  the  privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in  America  by 
the  freest  and  least  burdensome  tenure*  Others  were 
more  favourable  than  those  granted  by  Elizabeth*  He 
permitted  whatever  was  necessaiy  for  the  sustenance  er 
eommorce  of  the  new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  Eng- 
land, during  the  space  of  seven  years,  without  paying 
any  duty ;  and  nn  a  farther,  incitement  to  industry,  be 
granted  them  liberty  of  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
appropriated  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  fbreign  commodi- 
ties, ibr  twenty-one  years,  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony.* 

^XXXIL  In  this  singular  chsirtcr,  the  contents  of 
which  have  been  ItUle  attended  to  by  the  historians  of 
Amcriea,  some  articles  are  as  nnTavourable  to  the  rights 
ef  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  interest  of  the  pa- 
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reot  ^te«  By  plating  the  le^liUive  apd  exeeatiTo 
poirers  io  a  coubcU  nominated  hj  the  crown^  und  guided 
by.  iU.iastruetioDs,  every  person  settling  in  America 
seems  lobe  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege  of  a  free 
man ;  by  the  unlimited  permission  of  trade  with  foreign- 
ersy  the  parent,  state  ib  deprived  of  that  exclusive  eoui- 
meree  which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advanti^ge  re- 
sulting from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the 
infancy  of  eolonisation^  and  without  the  guidance  of  obr 
servation  or  experience^  the  ideas  of  men  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  formiug  new  settlementSy  were  not  fully 
unfolded,  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  they 
could  not  foresee  tbe  future  grandeivr  and  importance  of 
the  eommunities  .which  they  were  about  to  call  into  ex- 
istence, they  were  ill  qualified  to  eoneert  the  best  plan 
for  governing  them.  Besides,  the  English  of  that  age^ 
aeeustomed  to  the  high  prerogative  and  arblti*ary  rule 
of  their  monarchs,  were  not  animated  with  siieh  libe- 
ral sentiments,  either  eoneerning  their  own  personal  or 
political  irights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  more 
mature  and  improved  state  of  their  constitution. 

^XXXIII.  IfVitliout  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  pro- 
prietors of  both  colonies  prepared  to  exeoute  their  re- 
spective {dans ;  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter, 
which  would  now  be  rejected  with  disdain,  as  a  violent 
invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty, 
the  first  permanent  settlements  of  the  English  in  Amer- 
ica were  established.  From  this  period,  the  progress 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Yii^inia  and  New  England  form 
a  regular  and  connected  story.  The  former  in  the  souths 
and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  eonsidered  as  the 
original  and  parent  colonies ;  hi  imitation  of  wkich,  and 
under  whose  shelter,  all  tbe  ethers  have  been  8uceei-> 
sively  planted  and  reared. 

$  XXXIY.  The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and 
New  England  were  made  by  very  feeble  bodies  of  emi- 
grants. As  these  settled  under  great  disadvantages, 
among  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  an  uncultivated  desert ; 
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as  tbejr  attuned  gradually,  after  long  stmgglct  and 
my  disasters,  to  that  maturity  of  itrengtb,  and  oider  of 
jioliey,  ivbieh  entitles  them  to  be  oonsidered  as  respec- 
table states^  the  history  of  their  perserering  efforts  mevt. 
its  particular  fittention.  It  ivill  exhibit  a  speetaele  no 
less  striking  than  instruotive,  and  presents  an  opportu- 
nity, vhieh  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  society  in 
the  first  ^noment  of  its  political  existence,  and  of  ob- 
serving how  its  spirit  forms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its 
principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it  advances,  and  how  those 
charaeteristie  qualities  wliieh  distinguish  its  .matnrer 
age*  are  success vely  acquired.  The  account  itf  the  en- 
tablishment  of  the  other  English  colonies,  undevtakeii 
at  periods  when  the  importance  of  such  possessions  was 
lietter  understood,  and  effected  by  more  direct  and  vi- 
igprous  exertions  of  the  pare^it  state^  is  less  interesting. 
I  shall  therelbre  relate  the  history  of  the  two  original 
colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  subsequent  set- 
tlements, some  more  general  observations  concerning  the 
time,  the  motives*  and  circumstances  of  their  establish- 
ment, will  be  sufficient.  I  begin  with  the  histoiy  oS 
Virginia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of  the  ^vi- 
tish  colonies  in  North  America. 

$  XXXY.  Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became 
proprietors  in  tlie  compai^  which  undertook  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Yii^aia,  its  funds  seem  not  to  have  been  con- 
siderable,* and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  extremely 
feeble.  A  spaall  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  bark% 
under  the  command  of  captain  Newport,  sailed  with  a 
hupdred  and  five  men,  destined  to  r^i^ain  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  were  of  respectable  families,  particularly 
a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several 
officers  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Newport,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  fol- 
lowed thej  ancient  course  by  tlie  West  Indies,f  and  did 
not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months* 
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Birt  fae  approached  it  widi  better  fortane  tiiaii  aay  for* 
ner  nftyigatcNc ;  for  liaiiiig  been  ^rireib  hy  the  tiolenee 
•f  a  ttoriD,  to  the  northward  of  Boanoke^  thi  place  of 
his  destinatioay  the  first  Eand  he  diseotered  was  a  pro* 
nontorj  whieh  he  eaUed  Cape  Henry»  the  sotttheni 
boundary  of  the  Bay'of  Chesapeake  The  Englisk  stood 
directly  into  that  spacious  inlets  whieh  seemed  to  inrite 
them  to  enter;  and  as  tliey  adraneed^  oontemplatedf 
trith  a  ndxtnre  of  delight  and  admiration^  that  grand  r«v 
tervoir»  into  whieh  are  ponred  the  watersr  of  all  the  TOst 
riTcrsy  whieh  not  only  difTose  fortuity  through  that  dis* 
triet  of  Ameriea^  but  open  the  interior  parts  of  the  eoun* 
try  to  nayigationy  and  render  a  commereial  intercourse 
more  extensive,  and  eonmodious  than  in  any  othorre^ 
gionof  the  globe.  Newpcnrt,  keeping  along  the  southern 
riioret  sailed  up  a  river»  whieh  the  natiTcs  ealled  Pow* 
hatan»  and  to  whieh  he  gate  the  name  of  James-rlrer* 
After  Tie  wing  its  banks,  during  a  ran  of  above  forty 
ibdiles  from  its  mouth,  they  all  concluded  that  a  eountryr 
where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seemed  to  be  numer- 
ous, would  be  a  more  suitable  station  for  a  tnUBng  oolo- 
ay,  diaa  the  shoally  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  oa 
which  their  countrymen  had  formerly  settled.  Hero 
then  they  determined  to  abide;  and  having  chosen  a  pro* 
per  spot  for  their  residenoe,  they  gave  this  inliint  settfe* 
ment  the  name  of  James-town,  whieh  it  still  retains ;  anA 
though  it  has  never  become  either  populous  ot  opalenty 
it  can  boast  of  being  the  most  ancient  habitaOoa  of  the 
English  in  the  N«w  World*  But  hovrever  wieU-chosea 
the  situation  might  be,  the  members  of  the  colony  were 
for  ttom  availing  themselves  of  its  advastages.  Yioleat 
animositieB  had  broke  out  among  some  of  their  leaders, 
during  their  voyage  to  Virginia.  These  did  n6t  sulnMo 
on  their  arrival  there.  The  irst  deed  of  the  cooaeiU 
vAich  asoumed  the  goveruMMat  in  virtue  of  a  ( 
ttoa  brought  flfom  England  under  the  seal  of  Che  < 
pany,  and  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  an 
aet  of  injustiee.  Captain  Smith,  who  bad  %eea  an»mat* 
voi^,  II.  46 


ed  a  member  of  tke  eomncfl;  wm  eizoloded  frem  Ui  smC 
tut  the  boardf'  by  the  neaiT  jemleii^  of  his  eoHesgmB^ 
ftntl  sot  only  redaeeil  ta  the  eondition  of  a  prkate  maar 
bat  of  one  saspeeied  and  watehed  by  his  saperiors*  TUa 
AminutioiK  of  bii  influenee^  and  reatraint  oa  his  aethrityt 
was  an  essential  injury  to  the  eolony»  whieh  at  that  juae- 
tare  stood  ia  need  of  the  aid  of  both*  For  soon  utt/tt 
they  began  to*  settle,  the  En^b  were  imroWed  m  a  war 
witfi  tiie  natives,  partly  by  their  own  ittdiseretien»  and 
partly  by  the  snspieionr  aad  feroeity  of  those  barbariaas. 
And  although  the  Indnms,  scattered  oirer  the  eountries 
a^ja^Dt  to  James-riyer^  were  divided  into  indepeadeot 
tribes^  so  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  one  of  them  coaM 
master  i^bore  two  hundred  warriors^'*  diey  teamed  and 
ann&yed  ao  iniuit  eddny  by  their  incessant  hostilities*. 
To  this  was  added  a  ealamily  stiH  nrare  dreadful  f  the 
stock  of  proTisiOBs  left  ibr  their  subsistenee»  an  the  de- 
parture of  their  ships  for  Eagland^f  was  so  scanty^  and 
df  sueh  bad  fuaBty,  that  a  scareily^  i^proaehiog  almosi 
to  absdiute  famine,  soon  followed.  Sueh  poor  unwhole* 
some  fore  broo^t  on  diseases^  the  violence  of  whieb* 
was  so  much  increased  by  the  sulky  heat  of  the  climate^ 
and  the  -mohtare  of  a  eouatry  covered  with  wood»  tha* 
before  Ae  be^nniag  of  September,  one  half  of  their 
number  died^  aad  most  of  the  suryivers  were  siekly  and 
dejected.  In  sueh  trying  extremities^  the  oomparative 
powers  of  every  individual  are  discovered  and  called 
ftrthy  aad  eaeh  naturally  takes  that  s(3atioa»  and  aff- 
somes  that  ascendant,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  ta> 
lents  and  force  of  mind.  Every  eye  was  now  turned  to* 
wards  Smithy  aad  all  willingly  devolved,  on  htm  tiiat  au- 
thority of  whieh  thqr  hud  fbrmerly  depriiM  him.^  Hia 
undaunted  temper,  deeidy  tinctured  with  the  wild  ro* 
maatie  spirit  charaeterietie  of  military  adventurers  iia 
that  age^  was  peculiarly  suited  to  sueh  a  situalioi.  Thfr 
vigour  of  his  eonstitation  coutiBaed  fortauately  still  ua^ 
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faqpaired  by  disease^  ud  Us  mM  was  MT«r  i^paUed 
ftgr  dagger.  He  iosUnlly  ad<^t6d  the  oidy  ^aa  thi^ 
eottid  saw  tliem  from  destniedoiu  He  began  by  tw* 
vaandiDg  Jaiiie8-to¥rB  wUh  meh  rude  fortUeations  m 
were  a  sofReieDt  defenee  agahst  the  aMaults  ef  savages^ 
He  then  marefaed  at  ihe  head  of  a  small  detaohment^  in 
qtMst  itf  th^  enemies.  Some  tribes  he  gained  by  eares* 
ses  and  presents,  and  proeored  from  them  a  supply  of 
{MroYisions.  Others  be  attaeked  wkh  open  fbree ;  and 
debating  them  on  eTery  oeeaston^  whaterer  their  supe* 
rlority  in  numbers  might  be^  eompeUed  them  to  impart 
to  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  re- 
eompense  of  all  his  toils  and  dangars^  he  saw  abundanee 
and  eontentmtet  re-established  in  ^he  eolony,  and  hoped 
that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  them  in  that  ha^y 
fttate,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring:  but  in  one  of  his  exeursions  he  was  «ur|»1sed  l^ 
a  numeroua  body  of  Indians,  and  in  making  his  eseapo 
from  them,  after  a  gallant  defenee,  he  sunk  to  the  neek 
in  a  swamp,  and  Was  obliged  to  surrender.  Though  ho 
knew  well  what  a  dreadful  Ihte  awaits  the  prisoners 
of  sarages,  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  ftrsake  him. 
He  shewed  those  who  had  taken  him  eaptiire  a  mariner*^ 
eompass,  and  amused  them  with  so  many  wonderfiil  a^ 
eounls  of  its  virtues,  as  filled  them  with  astonishmeni 
and  veneration,  whieh  began  to  operate  very  powerfoUljr 
in  his  favour.  They  led  him,  however^  in  tirinmidi 
through  various  parts  of  the  eomitry,  and  eondueted 
him  at  last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Saohiw 
in  that  part -of  Virgima*  There  the.  doom  of  death  be- 
ing pronounced,  he  was  led  to  the  pkee  oi  execution^ 
and  his  head  already  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fhtal 
blow,  when  that  fond  attachmmt  of  the  Ameiioan  wo^ 
men  to  their  Eurc^an  invaders,  the  beneficial  eflTeets  of 
which  the  Spmiiards  often  oxperieneed,  interposed  in  lihr 
behalf.  The  favourite  daughter  of  Powhatan  rushed  in 
between  him  and  the  executioner,  and  by  her  entreatfoa 
and  tem  prevaHed  on  her  fhther  to  sp«re  his  lifeu    Tko 
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b«lMl0oiiO6  of  Mv  aetiv«rer»  wkom  the  early  Rigllill 
irriters  digidiy  widi  the  title  ef  tlie  Prineess  Poettwii* 
tag,  ild  not  terminate  here ;  she  ooon  after  proenredhia 
ttber<7»  and  sent  him  from  time  to  time  leaionaUe  pro^ 
tenta  of  pro?i»iont.* 

$XXXTI*  Smithy  on  Us  retom  to  JameMowi^  Siani 
tile  eelony  redaeed  to  thirty^^eight  persong^  irtiOf  in  de»« 
pair^  were  prepKriag  to  abandon  a  eonntry  vhich  dM  net 
•eem  destined  to  be  the  Imbitatien  ef  Bn^hniea*    Ho 
em^oyed  earefliesy  tfareats^  and  eren  violeneef  in  otdw 
to  prevent  tiiem  from  exeenting  thie  firtal  reiolation* 
With  difllenlty  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  bo  long^ 
that  the  sneeonr  aaxionsly  expeeted  fimn  England  ar* 
viTed»     Plenty  was  instantly  restored ;  a  hnndred  new 
planters  were  added  to  their  nnmbery  and  im  ample  stoefc 
9t  whatever  was  requisite  lisr  eleariag  and  sowing  the 
groottd  was  delivered  to  thenii    But  an  nnlnefcy  inddeni 
lamed  their  attention  from  that  speefes  of  indurtry  whiA 
alone  eonld  render  their  sitnatron  oomfbrtable*     In  a 
inudl  stream  of  water  dint  issued  from  a  banl£  of  sand 
near  James-town^   a  sediment  of  some  shining  mineral 
snb^anee^   whieh  had  some  resemUttiee  of  goM»  was 
diseovered.     At  a  time  when  the  preeious  metals  wete 
eeneelved  to  bo  the  petoliar  und  mdy  valuable  predee* 
lions  of  the  New  Worldy  when  eveiy  mountala  was  sup- 
posed to  eontain  a  ireasnre»  and  eveiy  rivulet  was  seareh^ 
od  fbr  its  goMen  sands^  this  aH)oiQ!*anee  was. fondly  eon* 
^Mered  as  an  iafliUible  indiealion  of  a  mine*    Every 
hand  was  eager  to  dig^  large  quantities  of  this  gUtter* 
ing  dust  were  amassed.   Prom  some  assay  of  its  nature^ 
made  by  an  artist  as  unsUlfbl  as  his  eompanions  were, 
eiedulotts^  It  was  prononneed  to  be  extremely  rielu 
«« There  was  new»^  says  Smithy  <^no  talk^  no  hepof  no 
work^  bat  dig  gol^  wash  gnld»  rribie  g^.^'f     With 
this  imginary  wealth  the  first  vessel  retumfaig  to  Eng* 

^  Smith's  Tnrvols»  p.  44,  et^    Purchas  iv.  iro4.  SOth  p. 
♦5.  etc  t  Snath's  Trsf^  p.  53. 


iMd  WM  VmM,  while  tlie  eattate  of  tht  lwd«  wd  eT#* 
-ly  titeliil  oora|«Uoii»  were  totatty  noglfcM* 

$  XXXTD,  The  eflbcti  of  this  fatal  deluaioft  were 
•Ml  fek.  If otwith«tan4uig  aU  the  proTMeAt  aethriQr  of 
Bmith,  in  procuring  corn  from  the  natiyes  by  traffie  or 
hgr  foreof  the  e^oay  began  to  anftr  as  rnnoh  a«  for|Ber« 
ly  from  teareity  of  food,  and  was  wa^^  by  the  same 
disten^rs.  In  hopes  of  obtaining  some  relietV  Smith 
pf<9osed»  as  they  had  n«^  hitherto  extended,  their  re* 
•earelws  bcgrend  the  eottntrles  eontigBoas  to  James^riverp 
to  i^pen  aft  ioteroourse  with  tlio  more  remote  tribes^  and  to 
HMmine  into  the  state  of  eultore  and  population  among 
them.  The  exeeutien  of  tliis  arduous  des^pn  he  under* 
took  himself  in  a  small  <^n  booty  with  a  feeble  ereWf 
and  a  Tory  seanty  stoek  of  prorisions.  He  began  his 
survey  at  Cape  Charles^  and  in  two  different  exeuruonsy 
which  eoalittued  aboTo  four  months^  he  advanced  as  fiir 
an  the  river  Susquehanna^  which  flows  into  tho  bottom 
of  the  bay.  He  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the  east 
and  west  shores ;  he  catered  most  oi  the  considerable 
creeks  f  he  sailed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers  as  far  as 
their  falls.  He  tn^ded  with  some  tribes;  he  fought  with 
others;  he  observed  the  nature  of  the  territory  whieh 
they  occupied,  their  mode  of  subttsteneCf  the  p^uliari- 
tics  in  thefar  manners;  and^lcft  among  all  a  wonderful  ad- 
miration dtber  of  the  benefleence  or  valoar  qt  the  £ng« 
lish.  After  sailing  above  three  thousand  miles  in,  a.  pal^ 
try  vessel)  iU  fitted  for  such  an  extensive  navigation, 
during  whieh  the  hardships  to  whieh  he  was  exposed,  as 
weU  as  the  patience  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  for- 
titttdc  with  whidi  he  surmounted  them,  equal  whatever 
is  related  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  discoverers  in  their 
mostdarhigcntei^^riscs,  he  returned  to  JTames-town;  he 
hrought  with  kim  an  aeeount  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
American  contineot  now  eomprehended  in  the  two  pro<^ 
vinces  of  Yii^inla  and  Haryland^*  so  full  and  exact, 

c 

•  Smith's  Travel?}  p.  65,  etc. 
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difit  After  die  progress  of  ialbnnmtMii  and  rsMweh  tor 
a  eentnty  asd  a  hwM,  Iub  map  elUbito  no  ioaeearkto 
view  of  both  oountrief  >  and  is  the  original  apoa  wUdi 
all  sabsequeiit  delhieatioos  aad  ^eseriptions  hate  beea 
formed.^ 

But  whatofer  {deasng  prospcetof  ftitarebeaefit  mighl 
open  npon  this  eomj^ete  diseoTery  of  a^eoantry  foracied 
by  nature  to  be  tiie  seat  of  an  exeluslfe  eonunereef  it 
aflbrded  but  little  relief  for  their  present  wants.  Tlia 
colony  stfll  depended  for  subnstesee  ehieflly  fm  s^^ies 
from  the  natiTes  ^  as^  after  all  the  eflbrts  of  their  own 
industry,  hardly  thirty  aeres  of  gronad  were  yet  olear* 
ed  so  as  to  be  ei^able  of  eoltarcf  By  Smith's  attea- 
tiooy  however,  the  stores  of  the  £n|^iih  were  so  regm« 
larly  filled,  that  for  some  time  (hey  felt  no  consid^raUo 
distress  |  and  at  this  jmieture  a  ehange  was  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  eompany,  which  seemed  to  pronoae 
an  increase  of  their  seourlty  and  hi^piaess*  That  sn- 
preme  direction  of  all  the  conqmny's  operationst  whieh 
the  king  by  his  charter  had  reseryed  to  himselff  dM" 
couraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becoming 
members,  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  wiM 
of  the  crown«  Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  James* 
he  granted  them  a  new  charter^  with  more  ample  pri- 
Tileges.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  colony ;  he 
rendered  the  powers  of  the  company,  as  a  corporation, 
more  explicit  and  complete ;  he  abofished  the  jurisdie* 
don  of  the  council  resident  in  Virginia ;  he  vested  the 
goTcmment  entirely  in  a  council  residing  in  London ;  ho 
granted  to  the  propriety's  of  the  company  die  right  of 
electing  the  persons  who  wwe  to  compose  this  council, 
by  a  majority  of  Toioes ;  he  authorised  this  council  to 
establish  such  laws,  orders,  and  forms  of  government  and 
magistracy,  for  the  colony  and  plantation,  as  they  in 
their  discretion  should  thioiE  to  be  the  fittest  for  tha 
good  of  the  adycnturers  and  inhabitants  there  f  be  cm* 

•  Stith,  p.  83. 

t  Stifhy  p.  97.  I  May  J3,  1609. 
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powered  tkem  U  noflrfiiate  %  gorenor  to  lum  the  ui* 
m^maUmiiMk  #f  alTain  in  the  eriony^  and  to  onr^  their 
orders  into  exee«tion«*  In  eonscquenee  of  these  eooees- 
tions^  the  eompany  hn?ii^  aequired  the  power  of  regu- 
lating all  its  own  traasaetions»  the  number  of  pr<q^e- 
tors  inereasedy  and  among  them  we  find  the  most  re- 
qieetaUe  names  in  the  nation.         . 

$  XXXYIII.  The  first  deed  of  the  new  eonneil  was  to 
appoint  Lord  Delaware  governor  and  eaptain*geneMil  of 
their  eolony  in  Virginia.  To  a  person  of  bis  rank  those 
bigfa-sonn^g  titles  eonld  be  no  allnrement ;  and  bj  his 
thorough  aequaintmMe  witir  the  progress  and  state  at 
the  settlement^  he  knew  enough  of  tlie  labour  and  diiB« 
Ottlty  witii  wliieh  an  infant  eolony  is  reared,  to  expeet 
umy  thing  but  anxiety  and  eare  in  disehai^ng  the  duties 
of  tliat  delieate  ofliee«  But,  from  sieal  to  promote  an  esta- 
Uishment  wlueh  he  expeeted  would  prate  so  highly  ben-* 
«fieial  to  his  eountryy  he  was  willing  to  relinquish  all 
the  eomforts  of  an  honourable  station,  to  undertake  a 
long  voyage  to  settle  in  an  unenltiTated  region  destitute 
of  eveatj  aeeommodation  to  whiehhe  bad  been  aeeustom* 
ed,  and  where  he  foresaw  tliat  toil,  and  trouble,  and  dan- 
ger awaited  hinu  But  as  he  eould  not  immediately  leave 
England,  the  eouueil  despatehed  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Sir  Creorge  Summers,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  and  the  latter  admiral,  with 
nine  ships  and  five  hundred  plaaters.  They  earried  with 
them  eommissions,  by  wfaieh  they  were  empowered  to 
supereede  the  jurisdiction  of  the.fbrmer  eouneil,  to  pro« 
elaim  Lord  Delaware  governor,  and,  until  he  should  ar- 
rive, to  take  the  administration  of  affiiirs  into  their  own 
hands.  A  violent  hurrieane  separated  the  vessel  in  whiek 
Oates  and  Summers  had  embarked  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  and  straaded  it  on  the  eoast  of  Bermudas.  The 
other  ships  arrived  safely  at  James-town.  But  the  fate 
of  their  eomipanders  was  unknown.     Their  etMnmissioa 

*  Stith,  Append.  S. 


ftr  Mir-modeUlng  tke  gOTeramentf  and  all  oilier  paUto 
papersy  were  auf^sed  to  be  left,  together  vitk  them* 
Tbe  present  form  of  gorernHieat,  however^  vna  held  tci 
be  aboltnlied.  No  legal  warrant  oould  be  ^ rodoeed  tar 
estabUshiog  any  other*  Smitk  was  not  ia  a  eondkioa  al 
this  juaetare  to  assert  his  own  ri^s,  or  to  aot  with  Ui 
wonted  vigour*  By  an  aeeidental  esploirien  of  gnnppw* 
der»  he  had  been  so  miserably  seorehed  and  maogledf 
that  he  was  iaeapable  of  noringy  and  nnder  the  aeoesii^ 
ij  of  eommitting  himself  to  the|piidanee  of  hie  frieadsy 
who  oarried  him  aboard  one  of  the  ships  rotmung  tii 
England,  in  bi^s  that  he  might  reeoTer  by  more  skil« 
fill  treatment  than  he  eould  meet  with  in  Yirgkia.'* 

$XXXI1L  After  his  departure,  every  thing  tended 
£ut  te  the  wildest  anarehy.  Faction  and  diseontent  had 
often  risen  so  high  anjM^ng  tlm  old  settlers  that  they 
eonld  hardly  be  kept  within  bounds.  Tlie  spirit  of  the 
new  eomers  was  too  ungovernable  to  bear  any  restrai»t» 
Several  among  them  of  better  rank  were  sueh  dissipated 
hopeleso  young  men^  as  their  f  rioids  were  glad  to  send 
out  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  % 
foreign  land.  Of  the  lower  order  nmny  were  so  pvofli* 
gate  or  desperate,  that  their  eountry  washaj^N^  to  throw 
thepi  out  as  nuisances  in  society.  Suoh  persons  were  lit* 
tie  capable  of  the  regular  subordination^  the  striot  eceB» 
amy,  and  persevering  industry,  which  their  situathm  re* 
^ired.  The  Indians,  observing  their  miscenduet»  and 
that  every  preeautioo  for  sustenance  or  safety  was  ae^ 
glected,  not  only  withheld  the  supplies  of  provisions 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  fumi^  but  harrassed 
tiwm  with  contiaual  hostilities.  Att  their  subtifteaee 
Was  derived  from  the  stores  which  they  had  brottght 
from  England ;  these  were  soon  coasitmed ;  then  the 
domestic  animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the  eountiy  were 
devoured ;  and  by  this  inconsiderate  waste,  th^  were  r»» 
dueed  to  such  extremity  of  fkminei  as  net  mily  .to  eai 

•Purchas,  iv- 1734,  etc  Smith'*  Travels,  p.  89,  Stith,  p. 
102,  etc, 
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the  most  imaseoiis  and  unwholesome  roots  and  berries^ 
but  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they  slew> 
and  even  on  those  of  their  companions  who  sunk  under 
the  oppression  of  such  complicated  distress.  In  less 
than  six  months,  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  Smith 
left  m  Yirginia,  only  sixty  remained ;  and  these  so  fee- 
ble and  dejected,  that  they  could  not  have  survived  for 
ten  days,  if  succour  had  not  arrived  from  a  quarter 
whence  they  did  not  expect  it.* 

$XIi.  "When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore 
on  Bermudas,  fortunately  not  a  single  person  on  board 
their  ship  perished.  A  considerable  part  of  their  pro- 
visions and  stores  too  was  saved,  and  in  that  delightftil 
spot  nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to  them 
such  a  variety  of  her  productions,  that  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people  subsisted  in  affluence  for  ten  months  on  an 
uninhabited  island.  Impatient,  however,  to  escape  from  a 
place  where  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
mankind,  they  set  about  building  two  barks  with  such  tools 
and  materials  as  they  had,  and  by  amazing  efforts  of 
perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  finished  them.  In  these 
they  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards  Virginia^ 
in  hopes  of  finding  an  ample  consolation  for  all  their 
toils  and  dangers  in  the  embraces  of  their  companions^ 
and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  flourishing  colony.  After 
a  more  prosperous  navigation  than  they  could  have  ex- 
pected in  their  ill-constructed  vessels,  they  landed  at 
James^town.f  But  instead  of  that  joyful  interview  for 
which  they  fbndly  looked,  a  spectacle  presented  itself 
which  stmck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld  the  miser- 
able remainder  of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  fa- 
mine and  sickness,  sunk  in  despair,  and  in  their  figure 
aiid  looks  rather  resembling  spectres  than  human  beings. 
As  Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
plenty  of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought  with  them 
nlo  larger  sto^k  than  was  deemed  necessary  for  their 

*  Sdth,  p.  1 16.    Purchas,  iv.  1 748.  J  Maj  23. 
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own  support  daring  the  voyage^  tlieir  inabillAjr  to  aEbr^ 
relief  to  their  couotrjmeiiy  added  to  the  loii^sk 
iritb  which  they  viewed  this  unexpected  acene  of  dis* 
trcMU  NoUiing  now  remained  but  instantly  to  ahandoii 
^  country^  where  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  any  lon^ 
ger ;  and  though  all  that  could  be  foui|d  in  the  stores  of 
the  colony^  when  added  to  what  remained  of  the  stoel^ 
brought  from  Bermndasy  did  not  amount  to  more  thaa 
was  sufficient  to  support  them  for  sixteen  days^  at  tbe 
most  scanty  allowance^  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  reach  Newfoundlandf  where  they  expected  to  be 
relieved  by  their  eonntiymen  employed  at  that  season  in 
the  fishery  there** 

$  XLL  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the 
labour  of  the  English,  in  planting  this  colony,  as  wdl 
as  all  t|ieir  hopes  of  benefit  from 'its  future  posterity, 
ahould  be  forever  lost.  Before  Gates,  and  the  melan- 
eholy  companions  of  his  voyage,  had  reached  the  mouth 
of  James-river,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  with 
three  ships^  that  brought  a  large  recruit  of  provisions, 
a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  and  eveiy  thing 
requisite  tot  defence  or  oultivation.  By  persuasion  mod 
authority  he  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  James-town, 
where  they  found  their  fort,  their  magazines^  and  houses 
entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  hap(iy  chaiwe, 
had  preserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  their 
departure.  A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered  in  its 
frame  required  a  tender  and  skilM  hand  to  cherish  it, 
and  restore  its  vigour.  This  it  found  in  Lord  Delaware : 
lie  searched  into  the  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  as  fSsr 
as  he  could  discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their 
mntmil  aceusations  ^  but  instead  of  exerting  his  power 
in  punishing  crimes  diat  were  past,  he  employed  his  pru- 
dence in  healing  their  dissentions,  and  in  guarding  against 

*  A  minute  and  curious  account  of  the  shipMrreck  of  Gates 
and  Simmiers,  and  of  their  adventures  in  Bermudas,  was  com- 
ppsed  by  Strachf  » a  gentleman  who  accompanied  them9  and  was 
pubtishedby  Pu^has,  iv.  1734. 
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a  repetition  of  the  dame  fatal  errors.  By  nnirearied 
toifduities,  by  the  respeet  due  to  an  amiable  and  benefit 
6eiit  character/  by  knowing  how  to  mingle  severity  with 
iiidulgence,  and  when  to  assume  the  dignity  of  his'ofitcet 
a^s  vreU  as  when  to  display  th^  gentleness  natural  to  his 
6vrn  temper^  he  gradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  by 
anarchy  to  subordination  and  discipline,  he  turned  thci 
Mtentibd  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  industry^  and  taught 
the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and  dread  the  Englisli 
name.  tFnder  such  an  administration,  the  colony  began 
Once  more  to  assume  a  promising  appearance  ;*  wfaenj 
unhappily  for  St,  a  complication  of  diseases,  brought  oil 
by  the  climate,  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  coun- 
try ;-|'  the  government  of  which  he  committed  to  Mr* 
Percy. 

'  $  XLU.  He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  4  in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more 
absolute  authority  than  in  any  of  his  predecessors,  em- 
powering him  to  rule  by  martial  law;  a  short  code  of 
-which,  fbunded  on  the  practice  of  the  arniies  in  the  Low^ 
Countries,  the  most  rigid  military  school  at  that  time  in 
Europe,  they  sent  out  with  him.  This  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  so  violent  and  arbitrary,'  that  even  the  Spaniards 
themselves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  their 
settlements;  for  among  them^  as  soon  as  a  plantation 
began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  suoceeded  to  the  operations 
of  war,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  uni- 
formly  established.  But  however  uneonstitutional  or 
oppressive  this  may  appiear,  it  was  adopted  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  enlightened  philosopher^ 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  age.$  The 
eompany,  well  acquainted  with  the  inefficaey  of  every 
method  which  they  had  hitherto  employed  for  restrain- 
ing the  unruly  mutinous  spirits  which  they  had  to  go- 
vern, eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that  had  the  sanction  of 

•  March  38,  1611.  t  Stith,  p.  117.    Purchai.  iv.  1764^ 

\  May  10.  §  Bacon^  Essayon  PlantationSf  p.  3.' 
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•ueh  lugb  authority  to  reeommead  it.  Hftppily  for  the 
coIoBj^  Sir  Thomas  Dale^  ivbo  was  entrusted  with  this 
dangerous  power^  exercised  it  with  prudeuee  aud  mode- 
ration* By  the  vigour  which  this  summary  mode  of  mi- 
litary punishment  gave  to  his  administration,  he  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  more  perrect  order  than  had  ever 
been  established  there  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  tem- 
pered his  vigour  with  so  muoh  discretion,  that  no  alarm 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  this  formidable  innovation.* 
§  XLUL  The  regular  form  which  the  eolony  now  be- 
gan to  assume,!  induced  the  king  to  issue  a  new  charter 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers,  by  which  ho 
not  only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and  pro- 
longed the  term  of  exenpptiou  from  payment  of  duties 
on  the  commodities  exported  by  them,  but  granted  more 
extensive  property,  as  well  as  more  ampfe  Jurisdiction* 
All  the  islands  lying  wiUiin  tliree  hundred  leagues  of  the 
coast  were  annexed  to  the  Province  of  Virginia.  In  con- 
aequence  of  this,  the  company  took  possession  of  the 
Bermudast  and  the  other  small  islands  discovered  by 
Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  the  same  time  prepared  to 
send  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  colony  at 
James-town,  The  expense  of  those  exti'aordinary  ef- 
forts was  defrayed  by  the  profits  of.  a  lottery,  which 
amounted  nearly  to  thirty  tliousund  pounds*  .  This  expe- 
dient they  were  authorized  to  emjdoy  by  tlicir  new  char- 
ter ;^  and  it  is  remarkable,  9s  tbe  first  instance,  in  the 
English  history,  of  any  public  countenance  given  to  this 
pernicious  seducing  mode  of  levying  moneys  But  the 
House  of  Comipons,  which  towards  the  close  of  this 
reign  began  to  observe  every  measure  of  government 
with  jealous  attention,  having  remonstrated  against  the 
institution  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  James  re-' 
called  the  license  under  the  sanction  of  which  it  had  been 
establi^ed.$ 

•  Stith,p-  122.  t  March  12,  1613. 

i  Stith,  p.  19 1 .    Appead.  23,  etc 
$  Chatmer's  Annals,  L  32. 
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^XLTV.  By  the  serere  dkeipline  of  martial  laWf  the. 
aetivHy  of  the  eolomats  was  forced  into  a  proper  diree- 
tioa,  and  exerted  itself  ia  useful  iodustfy.  This»  md^d 
by  a  fertile  soil  and  favourable  olintate,  sooa  enabled 
them  to  raise  such  a  large  stock  of  provisions^  that  they 
vote  no  longer  obliged  to  trust  for  subsistence  to  the 
precarious  sui^lies  which  they  obtained  or  ei^torted  from 
the  Indians.  ,  In  proportion  as  the  English  became  more 
independenty  die  natives  courted  their  friendship  upoa 
more  eqnal  terms.  The  happy  effects  of  this  were  quick- 
ly  ielt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  concluded  a  treaty  with  ona 
pf  their  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on 
the  river  Chickahominy^  in  which  they  consented  to  ac* 
knowledge  themselves  subyects  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  to  assume  henceforth  the  name  of  Engtishmen,  to 
send  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  as  often  as  they  took  the  field  against  any 
enemy,  and  to  deposit  annually  a  stipulated  quantity  of 
Indian  com  in  the  store-houses  of  the  colony.  An  event 
which  the  early  historians  of  Virginia  relate  with  pecu* 
liar  satisfaction,  prepared  the  way  for  this  union.  Po* 
eahotttas,  the  £fivourite  daughter  of  the  great  chief  Pow- 
hatan, to  whose  intercesdoja  captain  Smith  was  indebted 
ibr  Ids  life,  persevered  in  her  partial  attachment  to  the 
English  ;  and  as  she  frequently  visited  their  settlements, 
where  she  was  always  received  with  respectful  hospitali- 
ty, her  admiration  oi  their  arts  and  manners  continued 
to  increase.  During  this  intercourse,  her  beauty,  which 
is  represented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  her  country  wo- 
men,  made  such  imj^ression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rolfe, 
a  yonng  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  he  warmly  so- 
licited her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband.  Where  man- 
ners are  simple,  courtship,  is  not  tedious.  Neither  ar- 
tifi^  prevents,  nor  ceremony  forbids,  the  heart  from  de- 
claring its  sentiments.  Pocahontas  readily  gave  her  con- 
sent ;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance,  and  Powhatan  did 
not  disapprove  it.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
extraordUiary  pomp;  and  from  that  period  a  friendly 
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Mirespoiidraee  subsisted  between  tbe  e^Iony  and  all  tlio 
tribes  subject  to  Powhatan,  of  that  st*od  in  awe  of  kUf 
I^o'wer.  Bolfe  and  bis  Prineess  (for  by  tbat  name  tbn 
writers  of  tbe  Inst  age  dways  dist&igifjsh  ber)  itt  on^ 
Ibr  £n^attd>  wbere  she  wa»  reeeiyed  by  James  and  VU 
queen  with  the  reqiect  suited  to  hw  birth;  Being  cnM- 
fully  instrueted  in  the  prinei|4e8  of  the  Christian  iUth^ 
she  was  publicly  baptised,  but  dkd  a  fcnr  years  after,  otf 
ker  return  to  America,  learing  one  son ;  iVonI  wbom  are 
sprung  some  of  Ae  most  respectable  families  in  Tirgi-i 
nia,  who  boast  of  their  disseent  ftom  the  race  of  tbe  an- 
ient rulers  of  their  eonnti^.*  Bbt  notwithstanding  tbe 
visible  good  eflbofs  of  that  altenee,  none  of  Rolfb'n 
countrymen  seem  to  bate  imitated  the  example  which  be 
set  them,  of  intermarryihg  with  the  natives.  Of  all  tbe 
Europeans  who  baVe  settled  in  America,  the  £nj^isb 
have  availed  themselvies  least  of  this  obvious  method  of 
cohciliating  the  aflfection  of  its  ordinal  inhabitants;  and, 
dther  from- the  shyness  conspicuous  in  their  national 
diaracter,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  facUity  of 
manners  which  accommodates  itself  to  eveiy  situation^ 
they  have  been  more  averse  than  tbe  French  and  Portn* 
guese,  or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  inccn*poratiilg  with 
the  native  Americans.  The  I'ndtans,  courting  snob  as 
miion,  offered  their  daogbters  in  marriage  to  their  new 
goests ;  and  when  tiiey  did  not  accept  of  the  protbred 
alliance,  they  naturally  impuh)d  it  to  pride  and  to  their 
contempt  of  them  as  an  Inferiour  order  of  beiogs^t 

^XLY.  During  the  interval  of  tranquility  procured 
by  the  alliance  with  Powhatan,  an  important  change  wsaa 
made  in  the  state  of  tbe  colony.  Hitherto  no  right  of 
private  property  in  land  had  been  established.  The  fields 
tbat  were  cleared  bad  been  cultivated  by  tbe  joint  labour 
of  the  colonists ;  thrir  prodact  i^as  eatried  to  the  com« 
monstore^bouses,  and  distributed  weekly  to  tfttufytuaU 
ly,  aeeor^g  to  its  number  and  eiSgimeies;     A  sodo^f  < 

•  StiUi,  p.  139«  146.    Smith's  Trarels,  p.  1 13, 131. 
t  Bevcrlc/s  Hist  of  Virg.  p.  35. 
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dertitote  of  tkt  ftrpt  adyant^ge  rendUBg  from  soeui 
91111009  VIM  not  formed  to  prosper*  Industry^  when  not 
exeited  by  lUe  idea  of  property  in  wbat  wa«  aequi^  by 
its  oivn  effortSf  made  im>  vigorous  eiertion.  The  head 
had  no  iadueemeolt  to  oifHitrive^  nor  the  hand  to  laboor^ 
The  idle  and  improyidept  trusted  entirely  to  what  vaf 
issued  from  the  common  stinre ;  tho  assadnity  even  of  the 
sober  and  attentiye  relaiLed»  when  theiy  poroeiyed  that 
others  vera  to  retup  the  fVait  of  their  toil ;  and  it  van 
eomputedt  that  the  united  industry  of  the  eolooy  dad  not 
a^eompliih  as  mneh  work  in  a  week  as  might  have  been 
p^formed  in  a  d4y»  if  oaeb  indiyidoal  had  Jabonred  oii 
Jiis  own  aeeount.  In  order  io  remedy  this.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  divided  a  eonsideraUe  portion  of  the  land  into  smaB 
l<^ts,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  eaeh  individual  in  full 
property.  From  ihfi  moment  that  industry  had  the  eer^ 
tain  prospeet  of-  a  reeorapense,  it  advanced  with  rapid 
progress.  The  articlf^s  of  primary  necessity  were  cut 
iivated  with  90  mneh  attention  as  secured  the  means  of 
pnbsistenee;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  weM 
formed  as  prepared  ih^  way  for  the  introdnetion  of  opu* 
)enee  into  the  colony** 

$  XLVI.  The  industrious  spirit  which  began,  to  risii 
among  the  planters  was  soon  directed  towards  a  new  ob»- 
jcoty  and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  time  with  such  io* 
oonsiderate  ^rdour  as  was  productive  of  fatal  consequent 
ces.  The  culture  of  tobaceo^  which  has  since  beeomo 
the  staple  of  Yii^nia^  and  the  sourc^  of  its  pvosperityy 
was  introduoed  aboi^t  this  time  into  the  colony.f  As  the 
taste  for  that  weed  continued  to  increase  la  England, 
notwithstanding  the  zeatous  declamations  of  James 
against  it,  the  tpbaaes  imported  from  Virginia  oaose  to 
n  ready  mafls^et  |  and  though  it  was  so  much  inferior  a 
quality,  or  in  estiQ^tioi  to  that  rmsod  bgr  tho  Spaniardo 
in  the  West  Indian  iiriands,  that  «^  pound  of  the  latter 
sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  and  of  the  former  for  no 


• 
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teore  tban  three  shiUings,  it  yielded  a  considerftUe  pro^^ 
fit  AUored  by  the  prospect  of  sach  a  certain  and  qnick 
.retuTDf  every  other  species  of  industry  was  neglected. 
The  land  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  raising 
provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James-town,  were 
planted  wkh  tobaoeo.  Various  regulations  were  framed 
to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity.  But,  from  eager- 
ness for  present  gain,  the  planters  disregarded  every  ad- 
monition. The  means  of  subsistence  beeame  so  seanty^ 
as  forced  them  to  renew  their  demands  upon  the  Indf- 
«ns,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  those  exactions^  their  anti« 
pathy  to  ^e  Englkh  name  revived  with  additional  ran* 
conr,  and  they  began  to  form  schemes  of  vengeance, 
widi  a  seereey  and  silence  peculiar  to  Amerieans.*" 

Meanwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in 
its  operations,  and  the  doud  that  was  gathering  over  its 
headt  continued  to  weaV  an  aspect  of  prosperity.  Its 
numbers  increated  by  successive  migrations ;  the  guan- 
tity  of  tobacco  eiqported  became  every  year  more  eonsi* 
derable,  and  several  of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an 
easy  situation,  but  advancing  fast  to  opulence  ;j  and  by 
two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  Ume# 
both  population  and  industry  were  greatly  promoted. 
As  few  women  had  hitherto  ventured  to  enoounter  tlie 
hardships  'which  were  unavoidable  in  an  unknown  and 
uncultivated  country,  most  of  the  colonists,  eonstraiiied 
to  live  single,  considered  theiQselves  as  no  more  thfm 
sojourners  in  a  land  to  which  they  were  not  attached  by 
the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children.  In  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advanti^ 
of  the  apparent  tranquillity  in  the  country,  to  send  out 
a  c<msiderable  number  of  young  women,  of  humble  birth 
indeed,  but  of  unexceptionable  eharacier,  and  encour- 
aged the  planters,  by  premiums  and  immunities  to  mar* 
ty  them.^    Theve  new  companions  were  received  with 

•Sthh,  p.  140,  U7,  164, 168.    Smith,  p.  130.     Purchas,r 
1787- 
t  South  p.  ia9.  t  Stith,  p.  166, 197, 
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Bueh  fondness,  and  many  of  them  so  comforta]»ty  oitab- 
Hshed,  a»  inyited  others  to  follow  their  exanple ;  aa4 
by  degrees  thoughtless  adventurers,  assamiog  the  senti^ 
ments  of  Ttrtaoas  eitizens  and  of  prorident  fathers  of 
faoiilies,  beeame  solicitous  aboot  the  prosp^ty  of  a 
eountry,  wbieh  they  now  eonsidered  as  their  own^  Ai 
tlie  colonists  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  in^ 
dnstry,  they  were  unexpectedly  furnished  with  means  of 
executing  them  with  greater  facility.  A  Dutch  sh^ 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James-river^ 
sold  part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the  planters  ;^  an4 
as  that  hardy  raee  was  found  more  ^^aimble  of  enduring 
fatigue  under  a  snltry  climate  than  Europeans^  their 
number  has  been  inereased  by  eontinual  importation } 
their  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  eolony,  and  the  greater  part  of  field-labour  in  Vir^ 
gtuia  is  performed  by  servile  hands. 

^XLYIL  But  as  the  oonditlon  of  the  colony  improved^ 
the  spirit  of  its  members  became  more  independent.  To 
Englishmen  the  summary  and  severe  decisions  of  mar- 
tial law,  however  tempered  by  the  mii^es«  of  their  go* 
ver&ors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive ;  and  they  longy^ 
ed  to  recover  the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  ae* 
customed  under  the  liberal  form  of  government  in  their 
native  oountry.f  In  compliance  with  this  spirit^  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  in  the  year  lti9,  eiUled  the  first  gon^ 
eral  assembly  that  was  ever  held  in  Yii^nia  5  and  the 
amnbers  of  the  people  were  now  so  inereased)  and  their 
settlements  so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corporations  ap^ 
peared  by  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  wbei» 
they  were  permitted  to  assume  legislative  power,  and  to 
exercise  the  noblest  function  of  freemen.  The  laws  en« 
acted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many,  nor  of  grtat 
importance  1  but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to 
the,  peo^e,  as  they  now  behdd  among  themselves  an 
image  of  the  English  constitution^  which  they  revereno* 

*Beveiiy,  p«  37.  t  Juac  1519. 
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eAnsihe  most  perfect  model  of  free  government.  In  or* 
4er  to  render  this  resemMance  more  complete^  and  the 
righU  of  the  planters  more  eertain,  the  company  issued 
a  charter  or  ordinanee^*  which  gave  a  legal  and  perma- 
i^ent  form  to  the  government  of  the  colony.  The  su- 
preme legislative  authority  in  Virginia,  in  imitation  of 
that  in  Crreat  Brilainy  was  divided  and  lodged  partly  iB 
the  governor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign;  part- 
ly in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  company,  which 
possessed  some  of  the  distinctions,  and  exercised  some 
of  the  functions  belonging  to  the  peerage ;  partly  in  a 
general  council  or  assembly  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and  pri* 
vileges  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
both  these  conn<;il9  all  questions  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved 
to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordinance,  though  ap* 
proved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of  the  leg^lature, 
was  to  be  of  force,  until  it  was  ratified  in  England  by  a 
general  court  of  the  company,  and  returned  under  its 
•eal.f  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony  was  {fixed^ 
and  the  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  be  considered, 
not  merely  as  servants  to  a  commercial  company,  depen- 
dent OB  the  will  and  orders  of  their  superior,  but  as  free- 
men and  citizens. 

fXLYIII.  The  natural  efieot  of  that  happy  change  in 
Dieir  condition  was  an  increase  of  their  industry.  Tiio 
produet  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  now  eqnal,  not  only- 
to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great  Britain,^  but  could 
fiimish  some  quantity  f(tf  a  foreign  mai^ct    The  com-^ 

♦  July  24.  t  Stith  Appendix^  p.  32,''etc. 

,  t*lt  is  <^  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  trace  the  progress  of  the. 
cdnsumption  of  tlus  unnecessary  commodity.  The  use  of  tobac- 
co seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  England  about  the* 
year  1586.  Possibly  a  few  seafaring  persons  may  have  acquired 
a.  relish  for  it  by  Uieir  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  previous 
to  that  period;  but  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  nation- 
al habit  sooner  than  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Upon  an  aver- 
age of  the  seven  years,  immediately  preceding  the  year  1633, 


paoy  opened  a  tr^e  for  it  with  Holland,  and  established 
-warehouses  in  Middlebni^  and  Flushing.    James,  and 
his  privy  eouneil,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  eommen^  of  a 
commodity,  for  which  the  demand  was  daily  increasing, 
turned  into  a  channel  that  tended  to  the  diminution  of 
the  revenue,  by  depriving  it  of  a  considerable  duty  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  tobacco,  itfilerposed  with  vi- 
gour to  check  this  innovation.     Some  expedient  was 
fonnjd,  by  which  the  matter  was  adjusted  fbr  the  present; 
hut  it  is  remariiiable  as  the  first  instance  of  a  diflTercnce 
in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony, 
eonceming  their  respective  rights.  The  former  conclude 
ed,  that  the  trade  of  the  colony  should  be  confined  to 
En^and,  and  all  its  productions  be  landed  there.    The 
latter  claimed,  not  only  the  general  privilege  of  English- 
men to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  best  market,  but 
pleaded  the  particular  concessions  in  their  charter,  by 
which  an  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce  seemed  to  be 
granted  to  them.#    Tlie  time  for  a  more  full  discussion 
of  this  important  question  was  not  yet  arrived. 

^XLIX.  But  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase 
so  fast,  that  settlements  were  scattered,  not  only  along 
tjie  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  began  to  ex- 
tend to  tlie  Rapahannook,  and  even  to  the  Potowmaefc, 
the  English,  relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  deceiv- 
ed by  this  appearance  of  prosperity,  lived  in  full  securi- 
ty. They  neither  attended  to  the  movements  of  the  In- 
dians, nor  suspected  their  machinations,  and  though  sur- 
rounded by  a  people  whom  they  might  have  known  from 
experienee  to  be  both  artful  and  vindictive,  they  neglect* 
ed  every  precaution*  for  their  own  safety  that  was  requi* 
site  in  such  a  siluation.    Uke  the  peaceful  inhabitants 

the  whole  import  of  tobacco  into  England  amounted  to  a  bun* 
f]ced  and  ibrty-two  thousand  and  eighty-five  pounds  weight. 
Stitli)  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  taste  had  spread 
with  a  rafHdtty  which  is  ren^arkable*  Bitt  how  inconQiderable  is 
that  quantity  to  wiiat  is  now  consumed  in  Gre^t  Britain  ! 
^  Stkh,  p.  200,  e^c. 
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itf  BoeieQr  completely  estKUfehed,  they  were  no  Iragw 
ioldier»  but  eitizen^^  and  wer&  so  intent  on  wkat  was 
iubserrient  t0  the  eomfort  or  embdlishmeat  of  AyA  lifof 
that  oTery  martial  exereise  began  to  be  laid  aside  a«  un* 
neoeBsary*  The  Indians,  whom  they  eommoaly  employ-* 
f d  af  hunters,  were  faruished  with  fire-arms»  and  taoght 
to  use  them  with  dexterity.  They  were  permitted  to 
frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English  at  all  hours»  an4 
r^eeived  as  innoctot  yisitants  whom  there  was  no  reasoa 
to  dread.  This  inconsiderate  security  enabled  the  In^r 
dians  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of  venge- 
ance, which  they  meditated  with  all  the  deliberate  fore* 
thought  which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper.  Nor  di4 
they  want  a  leader  capable  of  conducting  their  sehemes 
^ith  address.  On  the  death  of  Powhatan^  in  the  year 
iMSf  Opeehancanough  succeeded  him,  not  only  as  wiro« 
ir^nee,  or  chief  of  liis  own  tribe,  but  in  that  extehsive 
influence  over  all  the  Indian  nations  of  Y irginia^  whioh 
Induced  the  English  writers  to  dfstingoish  him  by  the 
name  of  Emperor.  According  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
he  was  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  eame  from  a  distant 
{country  to  the  south-west,  possibly  from  some  provinee 
of  tl^e  Mexican  cmpire.f  But  as  he  was  conspicuous  for 
all  the  qualities  of  highest  estimation  among  savages,  a 
fearless  courage,  great  strength  and  agility  of  i^ody,  and 
prtStj  policy,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  power.. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  command,  a  gea- 
elml  massacre  of  the  English  seems  to  have  been  resolv- 
ed upon;  and  during  four  years,  the  means  of  perpetrat- 
ing it  with  the  greatcM;  facility  and  ^neeets  were  eoa- 
eerted  with  amazing  secrecy.  All  the  tribes  eoatiguovf 
to  the  English  settlements  were  successively  gainedi  ex- 
cept those  on  the  eastern  shorci  from  whom,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  attaohnipnt  to  their  new  neighbours^ 
every  circumstance  that  might  discover  what  they  in- 
tended was  carefully  coneciiled^    To  each  tribe  |tt  sta- 

t  Beverly,  p.  51. 
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tioD  wmt  dlatt^d,  and  the  pmrt  it  was  te  aet  ^seribed.* 
Ob  the  morning  af  the.  day  eonseerated  to  rengeaace^ 
each  was  at  the  plaee  of  reiubaYOus  qppoiiitedf  while 
the  Unglish  were  so  little  aware  of  the  impeadiog  desr 
tmetioDy  that  they  reeeived  with  imsnspicioiis  hospitali- 
ty sereral  pertons  tent  by  Opeehaneaaoughf  under  pre* 
teiLt  of  deliTeriag  presents  of  yenison  and  fruits^  but  in 
reality  to  dlieenre  their  motioas.  Finding  them  perfeet- 
ly  secure^  at  mid-day^  the  moment  that  was  previously 
fixed  tor  this  deed  of  horror^  the  Indians  rushed  at  onee 
upon  them  in  all  their  different  settlements^  and  murder* 
ed  men,  women,  and  ehildren,  with  undistinguishing 
rage,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  savages 
treat  their  enemies*  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  colony  was  eut  off,  almost  without  knowing 
by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slaughter  would  have 
been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had 
not  moved  a  converted  Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was 
communicated  the  night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal 
it  to  his  master  in  such  time  as  to  save  James-town,  an4 
some  adjacent  settlements^  and  if  the  English  in  other 
districts  had  not  run  to  their  arms  with  resolution 
prompted  by  despair,  and  defended  themselves  so  brave- 
ly as  to  repulse  their  assailants,  who,  in  the  e;Kecution 
0t  their  plan,  did  not  discover  courage  equal  to  the  sa; 
gacity  and  art  with  which  they  had  concerted  it.f 

$  L.  But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from 
dosoending  with  its  full  efl^t,  it  proved  very  grievous 
to  an  infant  colony.  In  some  settlements  not  a  single 
Englishman  escaped*  Many  persons  of  prime  note  in  the 
colony,  and  among  these  several  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, were  slain*  The  survivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
astonishment,  and  terror,  abandoned  all  their  remote 
settlements,  and,  crowding  together  for  safety  to  James- 
town, did  not  ocenpy  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than 
had  been  plated  soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  country- 

•  March  22.         f  Stith,  p.  308,  etc,    Pttrcbss,  iv.  1788,  etc. 
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men  in  Vii^oia.    Confined  within  those  narrow  booiicbk» 
riest  they  weire  less  intent  on  sebemes  of  indnstry  Uuui 
on  thoughts  of  revenge*     Eyery  nian  took  arms.     A 
bloody  -war  against  the  Indians  eommeneed ;  and,  bent 
on  exterminating  the  whole  raee^  neither  old  nor  yonng 
were  spared.  The  eondnet  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south* 
em  regions  of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  tfaee  moct 
proper  model  to  imitate  ;^  and  regardless,  like  them,  of 
those  principles  of  fiedthy  honour,  and  humanity,  wbieli 
regulate  hostility  among  civilized  nations  and  set  bounds 
to  its  rage,   the  English  deemed  every  thing  allowable 
that  tended  to  aceomplish  their  design.    They  hunted 
the  Indians  like  wild  beasts,  rather  than  enemies  ^  and 
as  the  pursuit  of  them  to  their  plaoes  of  retreat  in  the 
woods,  which  C'Overed  their  country,  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  they  endeavoured  to  allure  them  from 
their  inaccessible  fastnesses  by  offers  of  peace  and  pro* 
niises  of  oblivion,f  made  with  such  an  artful  appearance 
of  sincerity  as  deceived  their  crafty  leader,  and  induced 
them  to  return  to  their  former  settlements,  and  resume 
their  usual  peaceful  occupations.    The  behaviour  of  the 
two  people  seemed  now  to  be  perfectly  reversed.    The 
Indians,  like  men  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith^  on  whieh  the  intercourse  between 
nations  is  founded,   confided  in  the  reoonciliation,  and 
lived  in  absolute  security  without  su^cion  of  danger ; 
while  the  English^  with  perfidious  craft,  were  preparing 
to  imitate  savins  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.    On  the 
approach  of  harvest,  when  they  knew^  a  hostile  attack 
would  be  most  formidable  and  fatal,  they  fell  suddenly 
upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered  every  person 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the 
woods,  where  so  many  perished  with  hunger,  that  some 
of  the  tribes  nearest  to  tlie  English  were  totally  extir- 
pated.   This  atrocious  deed,   which  the  per{ietrators  la* 
fcoured  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of  retaligtiony 

»  Stith,  p.  233.  .t  16?3. 
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was  foUowed  by  some  happy  effeets.  It  deltrered  the 
c^looy  so  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that 
its  settlements  began  again  to  extend,  and  its  industry 
to  revive, 

$  LT.  But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of 
the  company  in  England,  in  which  thei>roperty  of  Tir- 
ginia  and  the  government  of  the  colony  settled  there 
were  rested^  prevented  it  from  seconding  the  efforts  of 
the  planters,  by  such  a  reinforeement  of  men,  and  such 
a  supply  of  necessaries,   as  were  requisite  to  replace 
what  rhey  had  lost.    The  company  was  originally  com- 
posed of  many  adventurers,  and  increased  so  fast  by  the 
junction  of  new  members,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  or  the  desire  of  promoting  a  scheme  of  public 
Btility,  that  its  general  courts  formed  a  numerous  as- 
^mbly.*    The  operation  of  every  political  principle  and 
passion,  that  spread  through  the  kingdom,  was  felt  ia 
those  popular  meetings,  and  influenced  their  decisions. 
As  toWatds  the  close  of  James's  reign  more  just  and  en- 
larged sentiments  with  respect  to  constitutional  liberty 
were  diffused  among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand 
their  rights  better,  and  to  assert  them  with  greater  bold- 
ness ;  a  distinction  formerly  little  known,  but  now  fhmi- 
Kar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  established  between 
the  court  and  country  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each 
endeavoured  to  derive  power  and  consequence  from  every 
quarter^    Both  exerted  themselves  with  emulation,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a  body  so  numerous  and 
respectable  as  the  company  of  Virginian   adventurersw 
In  consequence  of  this,  business  had  beea  conducted  iu 
every  general  court  for  some  years,  not  with   the  tern- 
perate  spirit  of  merchants,  deliberating  concerning  their 
Biutual  ifiterest,  but  with  the  animosity  and  violence  na- 
tural to  numerous  assemblies,  by  which  rival  factions 
contend  for  superiority*! 

$  in.  Am  the  king  did  not  often  assemble  the  great 
eoottcU  of  the  natioo  in  pariiament,  the  general  oourta 

*  Stid^  p.  ^n,  37«-  t  ChalmerV  p,  59. 
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of  iht  eoropany  beeame  a  theatre,  pn  yfhioh  popal^r 
orators  displayed  their  talents ;  the  proolamaiions  of  the 
crown,  and  aets  of  the  privy  eouncil,  i^ith  respect  to 
the  commeree  and  police  of  the  colony,  were  canvassed 
there  with  freedom,  and  censured  with  severity,  ill-suit- 
ed to  the  lofty  ideas  which  James  entertained  of  his  own 
wisdom,  and  the  extent  of  his  prerogative*  In  order  to 
check  this  growing  spirit  of  discpssion,  the  ministers 
employed  all  their  address  and  influence  to  gain  as  many 
members  of  the  company  as  might  give  them  the  ffiree* 
tion  of  their  deliberations.  But  so  unsuccessful  were 
they  in  this  attempt,  that  every  measure  proposed  hy 
them  was  reprobated  by  a  vast  majority,  and  sometimes 
without  any  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  propos- 
ers  of  it.  James,  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  any 
popular  assembly,  and  weary  of  contending  with  one 
over  which  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  obtain  an  ascend- 
ant, began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dissolving  the  eom- 
pany,  and  of  new-modelling  its  eonstitution*  Pretexts^ 
neither  unplausible,  nor  destitute  of  some  foundation^ 
seemed  to  justify  this  measure.  The  slow  progress  of 
the  colony,  the  large  sums  of  money  expended,  and  great 
number  of  men  who  had  perished  in  attempting  to  plattt 
it,  the  late  massacre  by  the  Indians,  and  every  disaster 
that  had  befallen  the  English  from  their  iirst  migration 
to  America,  were  imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a 
numerous  company  to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  comj^ex 
and  arduous.  The  nation  felt  ficnsibly  its  disappoint- 
ment in  a  scheme  in  which  it  had  engaged  with  sanguine 
expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently  for 
such  an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceedings  as 
might  suggest  moi'c  salutary  measures  in  the  future  ad-* 
ministration  of  the  colony.  The  present  state  of  ks  af* 
fairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people,  seemed  to  eali 
for  the  interposition  of  the  crown  ;  and  James,  eager  to 
display  the  superiority  of  his  royal  wisdom,  ia  correct- 
ing those  errors  into  wbiefa  the  eompany  had  been  be* 
trayed  hj  inexperienee  in  the  arts  of  |^Tenuiient#  bold- 
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ly  tm^rtook  the  i^ork  of  refermatim.*     Wltliout  re* 
garding  the  right*  eonreyed  to  the  eoropany  bj  their 
eharter^  and  without  the  formality  of  any  judieial  ptB^ 
eee^g  for  aamilliag  it,  he,  hy  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
tive,   issued  a  commission)   empowering  some  of  th^ 
judges,  and  other  persons  of  note,  to  examine  into  aU 
the  transactions  of  the  company  from  its  first  establish- 
metitf  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together 
with  their  own  opinion  coneeminp:  the  most  effectual 
means  of  rendering  the  colony  more  prosperous,!  before 
the  priTy  couneiL    At  the  same  time,  by  a  strain  of  au* 
thority  still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers 
of  the  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  of- 
ficers to  be  arrested.  Yiolent  and  arbitrary  as  these  aets 
of  authority  may  now  appear,  tlie  eommSssioners  carri* 
ed  on  their  inquiry  without  any  obstruction,  but  what 
arose  from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  of* 
the  company.  The  commissioners,  though  they  eonduct* 
cd  their  scrutiny  with  much  actirity  and  vigoi^r^  dii 
not  communicate  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the  eompan 
ny;   but  their  report,   with  respect  to  its  operation^ 
seems  to  have  been  very  unfavourablei  as  the  king>  in 
consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  compaqy  his  inteiltioji 
of  Testing  the  supreme  government  of  the  company  in  9 
governor  and  twelve  assistants,^  to  be  resident  in  £tig*« 
land,  and  the  executive  power  in  a  eouneil  of  twelve^ 
which  should  reside  in  Virginia^    The  governor  and  as<» 
sistants  were  to  be  originally  appointad  by  the  king* 
Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  l/j  the  governor 
and  his  assistants,  but  their  nomination  was  not  to  take 
effect  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  privy  eouaefl. 
Tbe  twelve  counsellors  in  Virginia  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  governor  and  assistants  $  and  this  choice  was  ltte« 
wise  subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  council*   With 
an  intention  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  wai 

»  May  9,  1623.  t  Stith,  p.  288. 

t  Smith's  Travels,  p.  165,  etc  §  October  8. 
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deelared  tbat  privirte  prdperty  should  be  deemed  sacred  9 
and  far  the  more  effectual  security  of  It^  all  graats  of 
lands  from  the  former  company  were  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  new  one.  la  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this 
plan^  the  king  i*equired  the  company  instantly  to  surren- 
der its  charter  into  his  hands."^ 

$  Lni<  But  Iiere  James  and  his  ministers  encountered 
a  Bfiritf  of  which  they  seem  not  to  have  been  a^ware. 
They  found  the  members  of  ^the  company  unwiUing 
lamely  to  jrelinquish  rights  of  f  ranehises^  couTcyed  to 
them  with  such  legal  formality^  that  upon  faith  in  their 
validity  they  had  eacpended  eonsideraUe  sums  ;j  and  slill 
more  averse  to  the  abolition  of  a  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernmenty  in  which  every  proprietor  had  a  voices  in  or- 
der to  subject  a  colony^  in  which  they  were  deeply  in- 
terested^  to  the  dominion  Of  a  small  junto  absolutely  de« 
pendent  on  the  crown.  Neither  promises  nor  threats 
eould  induce  them  to  depart  from  these  sentiments  i  and 
in  a. general  court  the  king^&  proposal  wa»  almost  unani- 
mously rejected,:|:  and  a  resolution  taken  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  their  chartered  rights^  if  these  should  be  called 
in  question  in  any  court  of  justice.  JameSf  highly  of- 
fended at  dieir  presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will^ 
directed  a  writ  of  ^pio  warratUo  to  be  issued  against  the 
company, $  that  the  validity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ^  and  in  order  to  aggravate 
the  charge^  by  collecting  additional  proofs  of  mal-ad- 
Bunistration,  he  appointed  some  persons^  in  whom  he 
eould  confide,  to  repair  to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  colony^  and  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
pany, and  its  officers  there. 

$  LIY.  The  law  suit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not  hang^ 
longin  suspense*  It  terminated,  as  was  usual  m  that 
reign,  in  a  decision  perfectly  consonant  to  the  wishes  of 
the  monarch,^    The  charter  was  forfeited,  the  company 

•  Stith,  p.  293,  etc.  t  Chalmers,  p.  6 1 .  |  Oct-  20. 
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vas  dissolved^  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  confer- 
red upon  it  returned  to  the  kingt  from  vrhom  they  flow- 
ed.« 

§  LY.  Some  writers,  partionlarlj  Stith,  the  most  in- 
telligent and  hest  informed  historian  of  Yirginia,  men- 
tioo  the  dissolution  of  the  eompany  as  a  most  disastrous 
event  to  the  colony.  Animated  with  liberal  sentiments^ 
imbibed  in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were 
more  fully  unfolded  than  under  the  reign  of  James,  they 
viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on  this  oe- 
easion  with  siich  indignation,  that  their  abhorrence  of 
the  meaiis  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  his  design 
teems  to  have  rendered  them  incapable  of  contemplat- 
ing its  e^ots  with  discernment  and  candour.  There  is 
not  perhaps  any  mode  of  governing  an  infknt  colony  less 
friendly  to  its  liberty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclu- 
sive corporation,  possessed  of  all  the  powers  which 
James  had  conferred  upon  the  <iompany  of  adventurers 
to  Virginia.  Duribg  several  years  thje  colonists  can  hanU 
ly  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to 
the  company,  nourished  out  of  its  stores,  bound  impli- 
citly to  obey  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous of  all  forms  of  government,  that  of  martial  law. 
£ven  after  the  native  spirit  of  Englishmen  began  to 
rouse  under  oppression,  and  had  extorted  from  their  su- 
periors the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  community  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no 
act,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  branches  of  the  pro- 
vincial lepslature,  was  held  to  bo  of  legal  force,  until 
it  was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  England,  the  com- 
pany still  retained  the  pai*amount  authority  in  its  own 
hands.  Nor  was  the  power  of  the  company  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  than  to  its  free- 
dom. A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  it» 
operations  are  purely  commereial,  may  carry  them  on 
fmith  dLieerament  mid  snceess.    Bnt  the  mereantUe  spir* 

'•Reymer,  vol.  xviL  p.  518,  etc.  •  Chalmers^  p»  63f 
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it  g«esi0  iU  adapted  to  condifet  an  enlarged  and  Kberal 
jdfui  <^  eji^il  poUeyi  and  colonies  have  seldom  grown  up 
to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  interested 
regulations.  To  the  unavoidable  defeots  in  admimstra* 
tion  whieh  this  oceasfonedf  were  added  errors  arising 
ttom  oxperienee.  The  English  anerebants  of  that  age 
had  Qpt  those  i^xtensive  views  whieh  a  general  eommero^ 
opens  to  sueh  fis  bav6  the  direction  of  it.  When  they 
first  began  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten  trtttk»  they 
groped  th^ir  way  with  timidity  and  hesitation.  Unac* 
quainted  with  the  climate  and  soil  of  Amerieay  and  ]gi> 
noraat  of  the  productions  best  suited  to  them»  they  seem 
ip  hare  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement^  and  their 
•ehemes  were  ^eontianally  varying*  Their  ^stem  of 
government  was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of 
eighteen  years  ten  different  persons  presided  over  the 
provinces  as  chief  governors.  No  wonder  that  under 
sueh  administration^  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and 
stahtliiy  ^o  the  colony  should  prove  abortive,  or  produce 
only  slender  effeets.  These  efforts,  however,  when  ea^ 
timnted  aeieording  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either  with 
respect  to  epmmeree  or  to  policy,  were  very  eonsidera- 
|rie,  and  cMiducted  with  astonishing  perseverance. 

^LVI^  Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounda 
were  expended  in  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English 
colony  in  Amerjea  i^  and  more  than  nine  thousand  per- 
sons were  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  to  people 
this  i|ew  settlement.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  eompaayt 
the  nation,  in  return  for  this  waste  of  treasury  and  of 
people  did  not  receive  from  Tirginia  an  annual  importa- 
tion of  commodities  exoeeding  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  value ;  and  the  edony  was  so  far  from  having  added 
strength  to  the  state  by  an  increase  of  population,  that 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
scarcely  two  thousand  persons  survived:!  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  npmerous  emigrants  who  ha4  ioeked 

•  Smith's  Travels,  p.  42t  16rt        f  Chahners*  Annajs,  p.  69. 
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Hdiluft  widi  Baigidiie  expectiOioiis  of  a  rery  different 

^  LVn*  The  GompaBy^  like  all  uaprosperous  societies^ 
^U  mipitied.  The  Yioleat  hand  with  which  prerogatire 
Iiail  iiiTaded  its  rights  was  for^ten,  and  new  prospects 
of  sueeess  openedf  under  a  form  of  govemmf  nt  exempt 
from  all  the  de&ets  to  which  past  disasters  were  imput* 
ed.  The  king  and  the  nation  conenrred^  with  equal  ar» 
donr  in  resolving  to  encourage  the  colony.  Soon  after 
the  final  judgement  in  the  Court  of  Sing's  Bench  against 
the  company,  James  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  per- 
sons to  take  the  temporary  direction  of  afiairs  in  Yir- 
ginia,*  that  he  might  hare  leisure  to  frame  with  deli- 
berate consideration  proper  regulations  for  the  perma^ 
nent  goTcmment  of  the  eolony.f  Pleased  with  such  an 
4^ortunity  of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he 
began  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  subject;  but 
death  preTcnted  him  from  completing  his  plan. 

$  LTUL  Charles  L  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,^ 
adopted  all  his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
ny in  Tir^^nia.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  cm* 
j^re  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  subordinate 
to  its  jurisdiction ;  he  conferred  the  title  of  goTcrnor  on 
Sir  Cceofge  Yardely,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjuntion 
with  a  council  of  twelTc^  and  a  secretary,  to  exercise 
si^reme  authority  there,  and  enjoined  them  to  conform, 
in  every  pdnt,  to  sueh  instructions  as  from  time  to  time 
they  might  receire  from  him.$  From  tlie  tenor  of  the 
king's  commission,  as  well  as  from  the  known  spirit  of 
bis  policy  it  is  apparent,  that  he  intended  to  Test  eyery 
power  of  goTemment,  both  legislative  and  executive,  in 
the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse  to  the  repre- 
sentatkes  of  the  people,  as  possessing  a  right  to  enact 
laws  tor  the  community,  or  to  impose  taxes  upon  it. 
Tardely  and  his  eouncil,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  in^ 

•  Aug.  ?6,  t  Rymer,  xviL  618,  etc, 

t  MsDpl^  ^r,  \§2S.  $  Ibid.  xvi^.  72,  311. 
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stnnntnts  for  carrying  this  system  of  arbitrary  ruIe^iA- 
to  execution,  did  not  fail  to  put  such  a  construction  on 
the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  most  favourable 
to  their  own  jurisdietion.  During  a  great  part  of 
Charles's  reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  law  tlian  the 
will  of  the  sovereign.  Statutes  were  published,  and  tax- 
es imposed,  without  once  calling  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their  sanction.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  political 
rights,  which  they  deemed  essential  to  freemen  and  citi- 
zens, their  private  property  was  violently  invaded.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equal- 
ly absin*d  and  frivolous,  they  were  prohibited  from  sel- 
ling tobacco  to  any  person  but  eertain  commissioners  ap«- 
pointed  by  the  king  to  purchase  it  on  his  account  $*  and 
they  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the  sovereign, 
who  should  have  afforded  them  protection,  engross  all 
the  profits  of  their  industry,  by  seizing  the  only  valua- 
ble commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  retaining 
the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  bands.  While  the  staple 
of  the  colony  in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under  the  op- 
pression and  restraints  of  a  monopoly,  property  in  land 
was  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants  of  it,  which 
Charles  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon  his  favourites. — 
These  were  not  only  of  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  (tf  cultivation  ;  but  from 
inattention  or  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  their  boundaries  were  so  inaccurate- 
ly defined,  that  large  tracts  already  occupied  and  plant- 
ed were  often  included  in  them. 

$LIX.  The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a 
fsystcni  of  administration  excited,  were  augmented  by 
the  rigour  with  which  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  succeeded 
Yardely  in  the  government  of  the  colony,f  enforced  eve- 
ry act  of  pewer.^  Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  haughty^ 
he  added  insolence  to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded 

•  Rymer,  xvuL  19,  +  1627.  J  Rymer,  xviii*  98f. 


the  tenliioents^  aor  listened  to  the  reni0nsti*anee8  of  the 
people  under  his  eommand.  The  colonists  far  from  tlie 
seat  of  governmenty  and  oTeraved  by  authority  derived 
from  a  royal  commission^  submitted  lon^;  to  his  tyraniqr 
and  exactions.  Their  patience  was  at  length  exhausted ; 
^nd  in  a  transport  of  popular  rage  and  indignation^ 
they  seized  their  g^yernor^  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to 
England,  accompanied  by  two  of  their  number,  whom 
they  deputed  to  prefer  their  accusations  against  him  to 
the  king.  But  this  attempt  to  redress  their  own  wrongs, 
i^  a  proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  as  is  hardly 
consistent  with  any  idea  of  regular  gavernment,  and  can 
be  justified  only  in  cases  of  such  urgent  necessity  as 
rarely  occur  in  civil  society,  was  altogether  repugnant 
to  every  notion  which  Charles  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  obedience  due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To 
him  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  appeared  to  be  not  only 
an  usurpation  of  his  right  to  judge  and  to  punish  one  of 
his  own  ofllcers,  but  an  open  and  audacious  act  of  re- 
bellion against  his  authority.  Without  deigning  to  ad- 
mit their  deputies  into  his  presence,  or  to  hear  one  arti* 
ole  of  their  chaise  against  Harvey,  the  king  instantly 
sent  him  back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  re- 
newal of  all  the  powers  belonging  to  it.  But  though 
Charles  deemed  this  vigorous  step  necessary  in  order  to 
ksaert  his  own  authority,  and  to  testify  his  disjdeasure 
with  those  who  had  presumed  to  oifer  such  an  insult  to  it, 
he  seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grieraoces  under 
which  the  colonists  groaned,  and  of  the  cliief  source 
from  which  they  flowed,  that  soon  after  he  not  only  re- 
moved a  governor  so  justly  odious  to  them,  but  named 
as  a  successor  Sir  William  Berkeley,^  a  person  far  su- 
perior to  Harvey  in  rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more 
distinguished  by  possessing  all  the  popular  virtues  to 
which  the  other  was  a  stranger.f 

•  1630. 

t  Beverley's  Hist,  of  Virg,  p.  50.    Chalmers'  Annals,  i  118, 


$  IjX.  Uoder  hk  govenment  the  eolony  fai  Tirgiaim 
remaiBed;  with  tome  short  intervals  of  interruftioB,  aU 
most  forty  years ;  and  to  his  mild  and  prudent  admiiua* 
tration  its  increase  and  pro^rity  is  in  a  great  measnre 
to  be  aseribed.  It  was  indebted,  however^  to  the  king 
himself  for  sueh  a  reform  of  its  constitution  and  poUey» 
as  gaTe  a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and  animated  all 
its  operations  with  new  spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley's  commission  was  the  same  with  thai 
of  his  predecessor,  he  received  instructions  under  tlM 
great  seal,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  declare,  that 
in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecolesiastieal,  the  co- 
lony was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land :  he  was  directed  to  issue  writs  for  elceting  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly^ 
and  to  possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  com- 
munity :  he  was  ordered  to  establish  courts  of  justiee^ 
in  which  all  questions,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  were 
to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  fbrms  of  judicial  proce- 
dure in  the  mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
what  were  the  motives  which  induced  a  monarch  tena- 
cious in  adhering  to  any  opinion  or  system  which  he  had 
once  adopted,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  rights,  and 
adverse  on  every  occasion  to  any  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges claimed  by  bis  people,  to  relinquish  •his  original 
plan  of  administration  in  the  colony,  and  to  grant  such 
immunities  to  his  subjects  settled  there*  From  the  his- 
torians of  Virginia^  no  less  stiperficlal  than  ill«-informed# 
no  light  can  be  derived  with  respect  to  this  point.  It  is 
most  probable,  the  dread  of  the  spirit  then  rising  la 
Great  Britain  extorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  fa- 
vourable to  Virginia*  After  an  intermission  of  aluMst 
twelve  years,  the  state  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to 
have  recourse  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Thera 
his  subjects  would  find  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  able  to  controul  its  authority.  There  they 
hoped  for  l^al  redress  of  all  their  grievances.     As  the 
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eoloDisls  in  Vitgraia  had  applied  tot  reMef  td  a  fo^mef 
parliament,  it  might  be  expected  with  certainty,  that 
they  would  lay  their  case  before  the  first  meeting  of  an 
assembly,  in  which  they  were  secure  of  a  favourable  au- 
Aence.  Charles  knew,  that  if  the  spirit  of  his  admin- 
istration in  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of 
the  English  constitution,  it- must  be  sererely  reprehend-^ 
ed.  He  was  aware  that  many  measures  of  greater  mo- 
ment in  his  government  would  be  brought  under  a  strict 
review  in  Parliament ;  and  unwilling  to  give  m^eontents 
the  advantage  of  adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  thc^ 
remote  part  of  his  dominions  to  a  catalogue  of  domestic 
grievances,  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  take  the  merit  of 
having  granted  voluntarily  to  his  people  in  Yirginia  such 
privileges  as  he  foresaw  would  be  extorted  from  him, 

§  LXL  But  though  Charles  established  the  internal 
government  of  Yirginia  on  a  model  similar  to  that  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  conferred  on  his  subjects  therd 
all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  he  was  extreme- 
ly solicitous  to  maintain  its  connexion  with  the  parent 
state.  With  this  view  he  instructed  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of  the  colony  with 
fbreign  nations  ;  and  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure 
exclusive  possession  of  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  sale  of  its  productions,  he  was  required  to  take  a 
bond  from  the  master  of  each  vessel  that  sailed  from 
Yirginia,  to  land  his  cargo  in  some  part  of  the  king's 
dominions  in  Europe.*  Even  under  this  restraint,  such 
is  the  kindly  influence  of  free  government  on  society, 
the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in  industry  and  popula- 
tion, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  English 
settled  in  it  exceeilcd  twenty  thousand.f 

$IiXII.  Gratitude  towards  a  monarch,  from  whoso 
hand  they  had  received  immunities  which  they  had  long 
wished,  but  hurdly  expected  to  enjoy,  the  influence  and 
exam^e  of  a  popular  governor^  passionately  devoted  to 

*  Chahnars*  Annalp,  p.  319, 232.  f  Ibid.  p.  135« 
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th^  Ii|t^re9t0  of  hi^  master^  ^mcprred  in  prfserYiflg  io* 
Tiol^ted  loj^ty  an^png  tlie  colonists.  Even  after  won- 
arqhy  was  aboU^U^d^  after  one  Uog  ba^  b^efi  beh^^i^eflf 
an^  another  c^riyen  into  eidh^  tbe  au^borlty  of  the  ^rovn 
con^Due^  t9  If^  acknowledged  and  reyered  in  Yirgin^.'^*^ 
Irritated  a^  this  ope^  de^ance  of  it^  P9For9  thp  parl^- 
men^  is9ued  an  prdipanc^,  declaringi  that  a^  tb9  iietde- 
ment  in  T^r^ii^a  1^4  be^jp  made  at  (h^  co«t  and  by  tb^ 
people  of  Engls^i^dy  H  ougbt  (Q  be  subordinate  to,  and 
dqie^d^t  upon  the  £i^lish  eommonwealth^t  apd  aul^eet 
to  such  ]|aw8  an^  cegi^atlons  ^s  ar^  or  g&all  be  made  in 
pa^limnoQt :  t^at^  ips^ead  of  this  dutiful  subnM^uonf  tbe 
colonists  bad  ^selaimec!^  tbe  authority  of  the  state^  and 
s^udaeip^sfy  rebelled  against  it ;  that  on  thi^s  aeeountthej 
vere  denounced  notorious  traitors^  and  not  only  all  ves- 
sels belongiii^  to  natives  of  England^  but  those  of  fo* 
reign  ni^tions^  were  prohibited  to  enter  their  ports>  or 
to  carry  on  vuaj  comineree  with  them. 

$  liXin.  It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a 
war  of  words  alone.  The  efforts  of  a  high  spiriled  gov- 
cnrnnient  in  asserting  its  own  dignity  were  prompt  and 
i^orous.  A  powerful  squadron^  with  a  eonsidferab|9 
body  of  ^ndrforceS|  was  despatched  to  reduce  th^  Tir- 
ginhms  to  obedience.  After  oompelling  the  eolonies  ip 
Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit  to  the  com* 
monwealth^  the  s^uadroii  entered  the  Bay  of  Chesap^^ak.f 
]^erkeley,  with  more  courage  than  prudence^  took  arms 
t^  o^ose  this  foripidable  armament ;  bnt  he  could  not 
long  miantain  such  an  unequal  oontest.  His  galli^nt  re- 
sistance^ however^  proeured  favourable  terms  to  (he  peo- 
ple under  his  government.  A  general  indemnity  for  all 
past  offences  was  granted ;  they  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  commonwealth,  and  were  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  ciU9ens4 
ii^erkeley^  firm  to  his  principles  of  loyal<y>  disdaine^i 

•A.  D.  1650.  tA.  D.  1651. 

^  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  i,  197.  Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  1^ 
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to  nmKe  any  itij^iilatioii  fbr  faitesclf ;  and  choosing  to 
pk^  Ills  days  far  remdved  from  the  seat  of  k  gofremmenl 
i^faieh  he  detested,  eontJoued  to  reside  in  Virginia  as  a 
private  ntan^  beloved  itnd  respected  by  all  over  vrhom  h^ 
b»d  formerly  presided. 

f  LSIY.  Not  satisfied  vfiih  taking  measures  to  subject 
the  cdlonles,  the  eommonweittb  turned  hs  attention  to* 
^ards  the  mbst  effectual  mode  of  retaining;  (hem  in  de* 
j^ivdttnoe  on  the  parent  state,  and  of  securing  to  H  the  be- 
netlt  of  tbeir  ineresisin^  oommeree.  With  this  view  th^ 
parliament  framed  two  laws,  one  of  which  expressly  j^ro- 
hfbited  all  mercantile  intei^course  between  the  colonies 
and  foreign  states,  and  the  other  ordained,  that  no  pro- 
duction of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  import- 
M  into  the  dominions  of  the  commonwealth,  but  in  ves- 
sels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to  the  people  of  the 
colonies  settled  there,  and  navigated  by  an  English  com- 
mander,*' and  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must 
be  Englishmen.  But  while  the  wisdom  of  the  common- 
wealth prescribed  th«  channel  in  which  the  trade  of  the 
eolonies  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  solicitous  to'  eneour* 
age  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Virginia 
by  an  act  of  parliament,!  which  gave  legal  force  to  all: 
the  injunctions  of  James  and  Charles  against  planting 
tobacco  in  England4 

$  LXV*  Under  governors  appointed  by  the  common- 
wealth, or  by  Cromwell,  when  he  usurped  the  supreme' 
pow^r,  Virginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in  perfect 
tranquillity.  During  that  period,  many  adherents  to 
the  royal  party,  and  among  these  some  gtdntlemen  of 
good  families,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  and  o^ression, 
to  which  they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  h<^8  of 
repairing  their  ruined  fortunes,  resorted  thither.  Warm- 
ly attached  to  the  eaosO  fbr  which  they  had' fought  ahd" 
sntflnred,  and  animated  with  all  thi^  passions  natural  to 
mett  reccHtly  engaged  in>  a*  fierce  and  long-protracted  ci^ 

•  Scobel's  Acts,  p.  132.  176.         1 1«53:        jrlbid:  p.  117. 
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Til  war,  ihej,  hj  their  intercourse  with  the  colonists* 
confirmed  them  in  principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to 
their  impatienee  and  indignation  under  the  restraints 
imposed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new  masters.  On 
the  death  of  Mathews,  the  last  goTcrnor  named  by  Crom-r 
well,  the  sentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no 
longer  under  the  controul  of  authority,  burst  out  with 
violence.  They  foreed  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  quit  his 
retirement;  they  unanimously  elected  him  goTcnlor  ^ 
tlie  colony ;  and  as  he  refused  to  act  under  an  usurptd 
authority,  they  boldly  erected  the  royal  standard,  and 
acknowledging  Charles  IL  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign* 
proclaimed  him' with  all  his  titles;  and  the  Yii^iniana 
long  boasted,  that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  Idng's 
subjects  who  renounced  their  allegiance,  they  were  the 
first  who  returned  to  their  duty,* 

§LXVL  Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  roTolu- 
tion  in  England,  no  less  sudden  and  unexpei»ted,  seated 
Charles  on  the  throne  of  bis  aiicestors,  and  saved  them 
from  the  severe  chastisement  to  which  their  premature 
declaration  in  his  favour  must  have  exposed  them.  Oa 
receiving  the  first  account  of  this  event,  the  joy  and  ex- 
ultation of  the  colony  were  universal  and  unbounded, 
7^ese,  however,  were  not  of  long  eontiouanee.  Graci- 
ous but  introductive  professions  of  esteem  and  good  will 
were  the  only  return  made  by  Charles  to  loyalty  and  ser- 
vices, which  in  their  own  estinmtion  wer6  so  distinguish- 
ed that  no  recompense  was  beyoi^d.  wliat  they  might 
claim.  If  the  king's  n^^glect  and  ingi*atitude  disappointed 
all  the  sanguine  hopes  which  their  vapity  had  founded 
on  the  merit  of  their  paat  eonduot,  thp  spirit  which  in- 
fluenced parUament  in  its  f^ommercial  deliberations  open- 
ed a  prospect  that  alarmed  them  with  respect  to  their 
future  situation.  In  framing  regulations  for  the  encour- 
agement of  trade,  which  during  the  convulsions  of  civil 
war,   and  ami49t  continual  fluctuations  in  ^yernmentu 

<t  Bevqrle|r»  p.  55.  GhsimisrS)  p.  1^24. 


bad  met  vfiik  swh  obstraction  that  it  defined  it  every 
quarter  J  the  House  of  CommoBSy   instead  of  granting 
the  colonies  that  relief  whieh  they  expected  from  the 
restraints  in  their  eommerce  imposed  by  the  common*  ^ 
M^ealtfa  and  Cromwell,  not  only  adopted  all  their  ideas 
coneemiBg  thi?  branch  of  legislation^  but  extended  thent 
farther.    This  produced  the  act  of  navigation,  the  most 
important  and  memorable  of  any  in  the  statute-book  with 
resp^t  to  the  history  of  English  oomroeree.    By  it,  be- 
stde»  several  momentous  articles  foreign  to  the  subject 
of  this  work,  it  was  enaoted^  that  no  commodities  should 
be  imported  into  any  settleoatieut  in  Asia,  Airica,  or  Ame- 
rica,  or  exported  from  them»  but  in  vessels  of  English 
or  plantation  built,  whereof  the  miister  and  three-fourtha 
of  the  mariners  shall  be  English  subjects,  under  pain  of 
forfeiting  ships  and. goods ^  that  none  but  natural-bora 
subjects,   or  such  as  have  been  naturalized,  shall  exer- 
oise  the  oecupatiM  of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  English 
settlcDient,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods  and  ehat- 
tda  ^   that  no  sugar,  tobacco^  cotton^  wool,  Indigo,  gin- 
ger, or  woods  usod  in  dying,  of  the  growtjb  or  mapufa^ 
ture  of  the  colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  them  to  any 
other  country  bat  England ;   and  in  order  to  secure  the 
performance  of  this,  a  sujfficient  bpud,  with  one  surety, 
nkfdl  be  givea  before  sailing  by  the  owners,  for  a  speci- 
£c  sum  proportional  to  the  rate;  of  the  vessel  em^oyed 
by  thera.^     The  productions  subjected  to  this  restric- 
tion are  distii^ished  in  the  language  of  commerce  and 
finance,  by  the  name  of  enrnneraUd  commodities  ;   and  as 
industry  in  its  progress  furnished  new  articles  of  valu^f 
these  have  been  successively  added  to  the  roll,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  restraint*!   Soon  after,  the  act  of  na- 
vigation was  extended,   and  additional  restraints  were 
imposed,   by  a  new.  law,  which  prohibited  the  importa* 
tion  of  any  European  eommodity  into  the  colonies,  but 
what  was  laden  in  ]^gland  in  vessels  navigated  and  man- 
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ned  as  <h^  act  of  tuiviga^^n  teqtfi^etL  Mc^  ^ifcetaiA 
j^rcffisjon  ivast  lAade  Irjr  this  la^  for  exaetiti{(  tk^  p^nal. 
ties  to  Yihith  the  traB«gr«89dirs  ef'  the  ae<  of  nikvigatlM 
were  sttbjeeted^  aa4  the  (»l06]plefi^  df  policy,  oil  ^hkA 
the  Tarioas  vegulatieftii  e^atiiitted  in  hofb  stafutes  ar< 
femide^^  were  openly  avowed  hv  H  deelaratioily  th^  a« 
the  ptaaiatiofi»  be;f  omt  9ea&  ate  iahablted  Md  pec^ted  b^ 
aabjeet^  of  tittglMd,  thej^  Bisi^  be  kept  in  a  ttnief  de- 
peadaaee  upon  it,  UAd  rendered  ;f ec  niore  beaeftelal  and 
advMtage^u»  titAo  It,  itt  the  fuvfihe^  MM|ileytneat  aa*  in- 
i^rea^e  of  English  trh^ibg^  and  ge^iiiea,  a#  well  as  i»  tfto 
retm  df  English  Woollen  Md  odKt  mtfnufaGtores  and 
eonnnoditie»f  and  in  maiiiilg;  iSli^lEiind  a  staple,  not  onff 
of  the  eomwoditieB'  of  tfios^  plailtiitldtt^,  but  ateo  of  the 
eommodilSes  of  ^w  cMntrles  dndt  places,  ftv  the  siip- 
pljf  ing  of  them ;  attd  it  befinSg  the  u^ge  of  other  nkitions 
to  keep  the  trade  of  th^elr  ]^aA^te«abil«  to  themselves** 
la  proseeution  of  those  fUvourifO  Maglatir,  the  EngUdi 
legMatofe  proeoeded  a-8^fUrth«r.  As-theaetof  na* 
ligation  had  left  the^^  people  of  tile  eotonies  at^  liberty  tA 
e^sport  the  emimetated  comittodllies*  iWnf  one  plantation 
to  another  wifthoat  payiog*  any  duty^f  it  sttbjeeled  thcai 
t^  a  tax  eqatvalent  to  whaX  was  plod  bjli  i3tv6  conMmers 
e(r  these  eontmodities  in  E^gland.^ 

^-LXYIA  Bydife^e  saeee^veregulatlOfft,  tbeitlan  of 
Menring  to  England  anMWspolyof  the  eonMheree  with 
itto  eolonies,  amd  of  sh^niting  up  e>my  otHer  ehttnel  im 
tb*  whieh  it  might  be  diverted',  Wair  pei4toted  smd  reduc- 
ed into  complete  system.  Oh  one  sldc^  of  the  Athmtio 
these' regulations  have  been  e!8:tt>lIedaB  ato^e^Etmordinary 
eflUrt^  of  poUtieal  sagacity^  sind  have^beettooneidered  ar^ 
the  great  clfarter'  of  national  eonffnieMie,  to  whtehtdie 
present  state  is  indebted  foi«  nil  ittf  opiilonee:  atid  power. 
Onthe  other,  iSiey  htfve^b^eti'eil^rafeAaif  areodbof  op- 
pressiottv  ihon$*  suited  tof  the'  itlib^Miity  of  merteiitito 
ideits,  than  <i^  extetavref  ^ews  of'  leglskEtl^  wMkMMTi 

•  15  Car,  II  c;  r.         f  Wfi.  t  J*  Ca>.  ltd  Ti 


Whkb^qf  tkese  opiii|k^m  19  I^st  fc^und^d,  I  ^hall  examim 
^t  large  ia  another  part  of  t)iis  vrprk*  But  in  writiiig 
tbp  lM»to9^jr  of  the  ^fogliab  setUementi  ia  America,  it 
i¥ai  nece89^  to  trance  the  progress  of  those  restraining 
Ifivrs  witii  siceura(5y9  as  iQ  everjr  aubseqiient  transaciioft 
we  maj  observe  «  perpetual  esertion,  on  the  part  of  the 
m^er  equntrj,  ta  euf^rqe  and  extend  them ;  and  on 
tbe  part  pf  the  colouie^  endeayonrs  M  less  unremitting^ 
t9  elude  pr  to  Qbs.trnct  thek  oj[^eration« 

$  I^XYIII.  Hfirdl;  w^  t^e  a^t  of  navigation  known  In 
Yirgiiya,  iMidits  effects  begun  to  be  feltf  wbe»  the  «olo- 
nj  renii^usti^ted  ^&Aw%  it  aa  a  gneyanae^  and  petition^ 
ed  earfteiotlj  for  relief.    9ut  the  eonsmercial  ideas  of 
Charles  and  his  uuMpistera  eoineided  so  perfeetly  with 
those  of  parliaments  ihfiXa  instead  of  listening  with  a  fii^ 
voqn^ble  ear  tp  their  appUeations,  they  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  oarry  tbe  act  into  striet  exeeu^on.    For  thia 
panose,  instraetioiM  weye  issued  to  the  goiEemor,  fartn 
were  built,  on  tbebaufcaof  the  prineipal  rivets^  and  small 
yessels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  eoaat,    Tlie  Yirgini^ 
ai|s,  seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaiiUng  exemption  from  tha 
net,  set  themselves  to  evade>  and  lEbund  means,  notwith- 
standing the  vigilance  with  which  tb'ey  were  watched, 
of  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Duteh  settled  on  Hudson^s  river.  £nt^ 
boldened  by  observing  disaffection  ^read  through  thot 
colony,   eome  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
Cromwell,'!^  and  h|id  been  banished  te  Virginia,  formed 
a  design  of  rendering  themseJives,  masters  of  tbe  eountiy* 
and  of  asserting  its  independence  on  England^  This  rasb 
project  was  discovei;ed.  by  one  of  their  assooiates,  andv 
disconcerted  by  the.  vigorous  exertions  of  Sic  William, 
Berkeley.     But  tbe  spirit  of  diseontenC,  though  repreiSK 
sed,  wa^  not  extinguished.  Evei^  day  somethiqg;oc«wG- 
red  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it    As  it  is  with  extreme, 
difficulty  that  eonunerce  can  be  tnmed  into  a  new  ohan- 
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nelf  tobaceo,  the  staple  of  the  eotony,  sunk  protfigtoiiaiy 
ii  yaloe^  when  they  were  compelled  to  send  it  all  to  one 
market.  It  was  some  time  before  England  oould  fumitb. 
them  regularly  full  assortments  of  those  necessary  arti- 
cles, without  which  the  industry  of  the  colony  could  not 

•  be  carried  on,  or  its  prosperity  secured.  Encouraged 
by  the  symptoms  of  general  langour  and  despondency 
which  this  declining  state  of  the  colony  occasioned,  the 
Indians  seated  towards  the  heads  of  the  rivers  ventured 
first  to  attach:  the  remote  settlements,  and  then  to  make 
incnrsions  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  Unex- 
j^eted  as  these  hostilities  were,  from  a  people  who  dur- 
ing a  long  period  had  lived  in  friendship  with  the  Eng- 
lish, a  measure  taken  by  the  king  seems  to  have  excited 

,  rtiU  greater  terror  among  the  most  opulent  people  of 
the  colony.  Charles  had  imprudently  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  by  granting  such  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Virginia  to  several  of  his  courtiers,  as  tended  to 
unsettle  the  distribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and 
to  tender  the  title  of  the  most  ancient  planters  to  their 
estates  precarious  and  questionable*.  From  those  vari- 
ous causes,'  which  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affected 
every  individual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the 
people  became  general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a 
pitoh,  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  precipitate  them  in- 
to the  most  desperate  acts  but  some  leader  qualified  to 
unite  and  to  direct  their  operations.! 

$IiXIX»  Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon^ 
a  colonel  of  militia,  who,  though  he  had. been  settled  in 
Virginia  only  three  years,  had  acquired,  1^  popular  man- 
ners, an  insinuating  address,  and  the  yeonsideration  de- 
rived from  having  been  regularly  trained  in  England  to 
the  profession  of  law,  such  general  esteem,  that  he  had 
oeen  adi:  itted  into  the  council,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony.     Bacon 

•  1676.  t  Chahncrs*  Annals,  ch.  10.  13, 14,  passim. 
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mu  nmhMam,  doqaentf  daring,  and,  prompted  eithw 
fegr  Irasett  seal  to  ridrets  the  puUle  wrongs^  or  allured 
kj  hopes  of  raidog  hiaself  to  distinetioa  aad  powers  be 
miagltd  iri&  the  maleoatents,  and  bj  his  bold  harangues 
•nd  eoaMeat  promises  of  remoring  aH  their  grievances^ 
ho  iaiamod  them  almost  to  madness*  As  the  derasta* 
tions  eommkted  hf  the  Indians  was  the  calamity  most 
sensibly  felt  by  the  peofdey  he  aeoased  the  goyemor  of 
haring  negleeted  the  proper  measures  fi>r  repelling  the 
luTasioBs  of  the  sarages^  and  exhorted  them  to  taki 
arms  in  their  own  defeaee^  'and  to  exterminate  that  odi- 
ous race*  Great  numbers  assemUed,  and  ehose  Baeon 
to  be  their  general.  He  applied  to  the  goTemor  for  a 
oommissloay  eonftrming  this  eloetion  of  the  people^  and 
oflbred  to  march  instantly  against  the  common  enemy* 
Berkeleyf  aecnstomed  by  long  possession  of  supreme 
'Oommand  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  his  statioR^ 
eoasldered  diis  tamultuary  armament  as  an  open  insult 
to  his  authority,  and  suspected  that,  under  specious  ap« 
peannees,  Bacon  concealed  most  dangerous  designs.  Un« 
WiUingy  howerer,  to  give  farther  prorocalion  to  an  in* 
oensed  multitude,  by  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  de^ 
manded^  he  thought  it  prudent  to  negotiate,  in  order  to 
gain  time ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found  all  cndeaToari 
to  sooth  them  ineffectual,  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, requiring  them,  in  the  king*B  name,  mider  the  poisi 
of  being  denounced  rebels,  to  disperse. 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  he  had  now  adranced  so  fiir 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  recede  with  honour  or  safls^ 
ty,  instantly  took  the  only  resolution  thi^  remained^  in 
Ms  situation.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  marched  rapidly  to  James-town^  and  sur- 
rounding the  house  where  the  governor  andoouncil  were 
assembled,  demanded  the  commission  for  which  he  hadf 
formerly  applied.  Berkeley,  with  the  proud  indignant 
S|drit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining  the  requisitiotts  of  a  re^ 
bel,  peremptorily  refused  to  comply,  and  eriraly  pre^ 
seated  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons  which  were  pdit^ 
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ed  a^ttst  it.  The  eouiieils  however,  foreseehig  4he  Ik* 
tal  coBsequenoes  of  driving  an  enraged  mnltitvde,  in 
whose  power  they  were,  to  the  last  extitemities  of  vio- 
lenee,  prepared  a  eommission,  eonstituting  Baeon  gene*- 
ral  of  all  the  forces  in  Virgmia,  and  by  their  entreaties 
prevailed  on  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Baeon  with  hw 
troops  retired  in  triumph.  Bta^y  was  the  eouneil  de- 
livered by  his  departure  from  the  dread  of  present  dan- 
ger, when,  by  a  transition  not  unusual  in  feeUe  ininds> 
presumptuous  boldness  sueeeeded  to  excessive  feat.  The 
eommission  granted  to  Baeon  was  deelared  to  be  null, 
having  been  extorted  by  force  :  he  was  proclaimed  a  re- 
bel, his  followers  wci^e  required  to  abandon  his  stand- 
ard, and  the  militia  ordered  to  arm,  and  to  join  the  gov- 
ernor. 

$LX^.  Enraged  at  conduct  whieh  he  branded  with 
the  name  of  base  and  treacherous.  Bacon,  instead  of 
continuing  his  march  towards  the  Indian  country,  inetanto 
ly  wheeled  abont,  and  advaneed  with  all  his  forees  to 
James-town.  The  governor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  nu- 
merous body,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  across  the  bay 
to  Acomack  on  the  eastern  shore.  Some  of  the  coun- 
sellors accompanied  him  thither,  others  retired  to  their 
own  plantations.  Upon  the  flight  of  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, and  dispersion  of  the  council,  the  frame  of  civil 
government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and 
Bacon  became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncontrouUed 
power.  But  as  he  was  sensible  that  his  countrymen 
would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to  authority  acquir* 
ed  and  held  merely  by  foree  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to 
found  it  on  a  more  constitutional  basis,  by  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  people's  approbation.  With  this  view  he 
called  together  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  in.  the 
colony,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  to  bind  themselves 
by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to  resist  every 
enemy  that  should  oppose  It,  he  from  that  time  consid^- 
ed  his  jurisdiction  as  legally  established. 
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9  LXXI,  Berkeley^  meanwhile^  hayisg  eoUected  some 
forces,  made  inroads  into  different  parts  of  the  colony, 
wliere  Bacon's  authority  was  recognised.  Several  sharp 
eonflicts  happened  with  various  success.  James-town 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  best  euUiyated  districts 
in  the  province  were  laid  waste,  sometimes  by  one  par- 
ty,  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  But  it  was  not  by 
his  own  exertions  that  the  governor  hoped  to  terminate 
the  contest.  He  had  early  transmitted  an  account  of 
the  transactions  in  Virginia  to  the  king,  and  demanded 
such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  to  quell  the 
insurgents,  whom  he  represented  as  so  ^ exasperated  by 
the  restraints  imposed  on  their  trade,  that  they  were  im- 
patient to  shake  off  all  dependance  on  the  parent  state. 
Charles  alarmed  at  a  commotion  no  less  dangerous  than 
unexpected,  and  solicitous  to  maintain  his  authority  over 
a  colony,  the  value  of  whieh  was  daily  increasing  and 
more  fully  understood,  speedily  despatched  a  small 
squadron,  with  such  a  number  of  regular  troops  as 
Berkeley  had  required.  Bacon  and  his  followers  receiv* 
ed  information  of  this  armament,  but  were  not  intimi- 
dated at  its  approach.  They  boldly  determined  to  oppose 
it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to  be  consistent  with 
their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  treat  all  who  should  aid 
Sir  William  Beri^eley  as  enenlies,  until  they  should  have 
an  oiq;K>rtunity  of  laying  their  grievances  before  their 
sovereign.* 

$LXXII.  But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal 
animosity  to  involve  their  country  in  the  horrors  of  ci- 
vil war,f  an  event  happened,  which  quieted  the  commo- 
tion almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  excited.  Baeoiiy 
when  ready  to  take  the  field,  sickened  and  died.  None 
of  bis  fbllowers  possessed  such  talents,  or  were  so 
much  the  objects  of  the  people's  confidence,  as  entitled 
Aem  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  command.  Destitute  of 
a  leader  to  conduct  and  animate  them,   their  sanguine 

•  Beverley's  liist.  p.  75,  76.  t  1677. 
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liopes  of  snccefls  subsided ;  mvturi  dtetruit  fteooaqponM 
IhU  uDJversal  deapondeaey  ;  all  began  to  wiflh  for  an  a0« 
coinniodalion;  and  after  a  sbort  negotiaUon  wilk  Sit 
William  Berkeley^  they  laid  down  their  aroM»  and  aabt 
mitted  Co  his  government^  on  (ditaining^a  promise  of  gon* 
eral  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  inBiirreetioii^  wbieh#  in  tbo  ta^ 
nals  of  Virginia^  is  distinguished  by  tlie  i|ame  of  Ma* 
eon* 8  rebellion.  During  seven  months  this  daring  1m4^ 
yff^  master  of  the  colony^  wliile  the  roy^  governor  waf 
shut  up  in  a  remote  and  ill-peofded  corner  of  it.  Dfhat 
iprere  the  real  motives  that  prompted  him  to  take  arms^ 
and  what  length  he  intended  to  earry  tiis  plans  of  refor^^ 
mation,  either  in  eommeroe  or  government^  it  if  not  ea« 
$j  to  disoover^  in  the  seanty  materials  from  vrbieh  we 
derive  our  information  with  respeet  to  this  transaetioQ*, 
It  is  probable^  that  his  conduet*  liliLe  that  of  other  ad* 
venturers  in  &ction>  would  have  been  regulated  eUdSly 
by  events  j  and  accordingly  as  they  proved  favourable  or 
fulverscy  his  views  and  requisitions  would  have  been  ex* 
tended  op  eireumseribed. 

$  LXXIU,  Sir  WiUiam  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was 
reinstated  in  his  office,  called  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and  authority 
publie  tranquillity  and  order  might  be  perfectly  estab^ 
lished.  Though  this  assembly  met  a  few  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Bacon^  while  the  memory  of  reeiproeal  in- 
Jnries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by 
ttich  a  fierce  contest  had  but  little  time  to  subside,  its 
prooeedings  were  eondueted  with  a  moderation  seldom 
exereised  by  the  snecesrful  party  in  a  eivU  war.  No 
luui  su0bred  capitally ;  a  smaH  number  were  sulyected 
to  fines;  others  were  deolarod  ineapnble  of  hoMing  aiqr 
offioe  of  trust;  ^  with  thos^  osM^ptions,  the  promiso 
of  gcMral  indemni^  was  confirmed  by  law.  Soon  af- 
tsTi  Beifceloy  was  rocaUedi  mli  C^losol  Jel^a  waf 
tpp^ted  his  «ueees89n 
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$LXXiy.  From  that  period  to  the  Reyolution  in 
±6SS,  there  is  seareely  any  Hiemonble  oeearreaee  in 
the  history  of  Tirgiiiia.  A  peaee  was  eoaduded  with 
the  Indians,  Under  several  sneeessiTe  govemorsy  ad- 
ninistratien  was  earried  on  in  die  eolony  with  tlie  same 
arbitrary  spirit  that  distinguished  the  latter  years  ot* 
Charles  IL  and  the  preeipitate  eoonsels  of  Janes  IL 
The  Yirginiansy  with  a  eonstitntion  whieh,  in  form  re- 
sembled that  of  Englandt  enjoyed  har^  any  portion  of 
theUberty  whieh  that  admirable  system  of  poliey  is 
framed  to  seeure.  They  were  depciTed  eren  of  the  last 
^onsolatim  of  the  oppressed,  the  power  of  complaining, 
by  a  law  whieh,  under  seyere  pmalties,  prohibited  tliem 
firom  speaking  disrespeetfuUy  of  the  goremor,  or  de- 
Ihmiiigr  either  by  words  or  writing  the  administration 
•f  the  colony.*  Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining 
tbeir  oommeree  were  Mi  as  an  intoleraUe  grievance,  and 
nonrishcdin  secret  a  spirit  of  diseovteat,  from  the  ne- 
eessity  of  concealing  it,  aeqnired  a  .greater  degree  of 
aerimony.  But  notwithstanding  those  anfkvonrable  eir- 
onmstances,  the  eolony  continued  to  increase.  The  use 
of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe ;  and 
though  it  had  fallen  considerably  in  price  the  extent  of 
demand  compensated  that  diminution,  and  by  giviug  eon* 
stant  employment  to  the  industry  of  Um  planters  diffus- 
ed wealth  among  them.  At  the  Bevolution  the  mimber 
of  inhabitants  in  the  eolony  exceeded  sixty  thoasand,! 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years  its  population 
had  been  more  than  doubled.^ 


*  Beverlcfy  p.  81.    CbalmerS)  p.  341. 
t  Chalmers*  Annals,  p,  356. 
i  M4*  p.  Ids. 
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BOOK  X. 


$  I.  Hi8t(^rg  of  the  northern  colony,  and  of  the  Plymouth 
company.  §  II.  First  attempts  to  settle  on  tlu  nerthem 
eoasf.'^Smilh  surveys  that  coast,  and  calls  it  JCew  Eng- 
land.  $111.  First  attempts  to  settle  unsueeesrfuL — 
Beligious  disputes  give  rise  to  the^JCew  England  colony. 
§  IV.  IKffereiU  sentiments  respecting  church  govern^ 
ment,  that  prevailed  at  the  Eeformation,  $  Y*  Rdigi' 
aus  persecutiim  hy  JIf ary.—4{ue6n  Elizabeth.  ^YI. 
FHriians.  §\lh  Intolerant  spirit  qf  the  church.  §VI1I. 
E^th'e  separation  of  the  Puritans  from  the  church* 
$IX.  Brownists.  $X.  Brownists  take  rrfugein  Hot^ 
land.  $  XI.  Bemovefrom  then^ce  to  America.  $  XII« 
First  attempt  to  settle  Massachusetts  Bay — Settle  at 
JVT?w  Plymoutti.  ^  XIII.  Plan  of  government — Com- 
munity  of  goods — This  institution  hurtful  to  the  coUmy 
— This  colony  not  incorporated  fty  ehartet\  §XrV. 
Grand  council  of  Plymouth  appointed.  $  XV.  Project 
of  a  new  cohny.  $  XYI.  Charter  to  the  new  colony  of 
Jflassachusetts  Bay.  $  XYII.  Settlement  in  eonsequenee 
of  this  charta\  ^XYIU.  Begin  wtth  estahUshing  a 
church.  $XIX.  Intolerance  of  the  new  church.  $XX. 
Endgraiiotts  from  England  increased  hy  the  intolerance 
of  Laud — Charter  of  the  company  transferred  to  the 
colonists.  §  XXI.  Colony  extended.  $  XXII.,  JCone 
tut  members  of  the  church  admitted  as  freemen — Per^ 
nidous  consequences  of  this  regulation.  $  XXHL  In- 
dian tei*ritories  depopulated  by  the  8maU  Pox.  $  XXIY« 
Settlements  of  the  colonists  cxtended-^Freemen  medbf 
representatives — Extent  of  political  liberty  assumed  ty 
tlu  assembly.    $  XX Y.  Spirit  offanatadsm  increases. 
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$XXVL  JfewBOtlers.  ^XXYU.  AnUnomianatet^Thar 
doeirhus  amianntd  by  a  general  synod.  $XXyiIL 
The  sectaries  settle  in  Providence  and  Rhode  Island 
— Their  modenMon.  $XXIX«  Cotony  of  Conntctient, 
$XXX«  Of  JWto  Hampshire  and  Main.  $XXXI.  The 
farther  enctoaelnnents  of  the  English  resisted  by  the 
natives.  §  XXXII.  ITar  wtth  the  Fequod  trihes-^Pn^ 
'  ryieation  of  the  army.  $  XXXIII.  Defeat  of  the  In- 
Hans  Crueities  exercised  against  the  hidkme^ 

$  XXXIV,  JSfkigrathttsfrom  EnglaaiA^Pridimed  by 
royal  ptodamation.  $  XXXY.  Colony  of  Massacku- 
sMs  Baty  sued  at  law,  and  found  to  Imve  forfeited  its 
rights.  $  XXXVI.  State  of  the  oolouies  at  this  period. 
$ XXXVII.  ExempUonfrom  certain  duties  granted  to 
^colonies.  ^XXXVIIL  Confederacy  of  the  JWxr- 
England  ^aieS'^PetUion  of  tlie  Dissenters  r^edted — 
Right  of  coining  assumed  by  the  colonists.  $  XXXIX 
Cromwell  patronises  the  JS^tw  England  colonies — Pro^ 
poses  to  transport  the  colonists  to  Jamaiea-^Colonists 
decline  accepting  this  offer. 


$  I.  WHEN  James  L  ia  tlie  year  -one  thonBand  s\% 
httndred  and  six^  made  tliat  magaifieent  partition^  which 
has  be«i  mentioned^  of  a  vast  regioa  in  North  Aineriea» 
extending  from  the  thirty-foarth  to  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude^  between  two  trading  companies  of  his 
sulyeetsy  lie  established  the  residence  of  tlie  one  in  Loa* 
doo»  and  of  the  other  in  Plymonth.  The  former  was 
auihoriaed  to  settle  in  the  southerny  and  the  latter  ia 
the  northern  part  of  this  territory^  then  distinguished  by 
the  general  name  of  Vir^nia,  This  arrangement  seems 
to  have  been  formed  upon  the  idea  of  some  speaulatira 
veflner,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  spirit  af .  indastky^ 
by  fixing  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  tjie  trade  that  Was 
DOW  to  be  opened^  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island^  and 
the  other  on  the  west.  But  London  possesses  such  ad- 
vantages of  situation^  that  the  commercial  wealth  and 


wtU^  «f  Englud  hate  always  ccatimd  in  the  ci^iiM. 
At  the  beiginning  of  the  last  eeBtury,  the  saperierity  of 
the  metropolis  in  both  these  respects  was  so  great,  that 
Ooogh  the  powers  and  prifileges  conferred  by  the  king 
on  the  two  trading  companies  were  predsely  the  same^ 
the  adventurers  settled  in  P^outh  fdl  fir  short  of 
ttose  ia  Londoni  in  the  Tigonr  and  success  of  their  isf* 
fbrts  towards  aeeompUshing  the  parpose  of  their  insti- 
taliea;  Though  the  op^mtions  of  the  nymonth  eom- 
yany  were  aniiaated  by  Ae  publie-spirfted  «eal  of  Sir 
JiAm  Popham,  eUef  Justice  of  England,  8ir  Ferdinando 
CkorgeSf  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  weitf  aD  ita 
e»rtioAs  were  ibeUe  and  unflNrtunate* 

$  n.  Hie  irst  Tcssel  fitted  out  by  the  oompuay  was 
taken  by  the  8p«irfards«*  bi  the  year  one  thousauAii: 
hundred  and  seyen,  a  feeble  settlement  was  made  at 
Sagahadoe ;  -  but,  oa  account  of  the  rigour  of  flie  eli- 
mate,  was  soon  relinquished,  and  fbr  some  time  nothing 
further  was  attempted  than  a  few  fishing  royages  to 
Cape  Cod,  or  a  pitiful  traflie  with  the  natiyes  fbr  shins 
and  oil.  One  of  the  yessds  equipped  for  this  purpoae 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  whose  name  has 
been  so  often  mentkNled  with  distinetion  in  the  History 
of  Virginia*  The  adreature  was  prosperous  and  lucrm- 
tlTc.  But  Ms  ardent  enter^ising  nrind  could  not  con* 
fine  its  attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty 
detaifo  of  a  trading  Toyagc.  He  employed  a  part  of  hfci 
time  in  exploring  the  coast,  and  delineathig  its  hays  and 
ImrtMiors.  On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of  it  belhre 
Prince  Charles,  and  with  the  nsaal  exaggeraflon  of  tfo- 
eoTorers,  painted  tiie  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  com- 
try  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  the  young  prince,  in 
the  wmraith  of  admimtibn,  dedwed,  that  it  shonM  be 
eaUed  New  Enf^nd  if  a  name  which  effaced  that  of 
llrgtaria,  and  by  ii4iieh  It  is  still  distii^iilshed. 

♦  1606. 

t  Smith's  Trav.  Book  vL  p.  ^$,  etc.     Purchas,  it.  p.  IBTt. 
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§  Ut.  The-ffurourable  aeeounts  of  the  Mimtry  hf  Smithy 
MS  well  as  the  sueoess  of  his  voyage^  seem  to  have  ea- 
.eonraged  priyate  adventurers  to  proseeute  the  trade  en 
the  eoast  of  New  England  with  greater  briskness^  but 
did  not  inspire  the  languishing  eowpaoy  of  Plymouth 
with  sueh  vigour  as  to  make  any  new  attempt  towards 
establishing  a  permanent  eolony  there.  Something  more 
than  the  prospeet  of  distant  gain  to  themselves^  or  of 
future  advantages  to  their  eountry»  was  requisite^  in  or« 
dor  to  ittduee  men  to  abandon  the  plaoe  of  their  nativity^ 
to  migrate  .to  another  quarter  of  the  globe»  and  endure' 
ionni^eraUe  hardships  under  an  untried  elimatOf  and  in 
an  unealtivated  land,  eorered  with  woods,  or  ooeupied 
hy  fieree  and  hostile  tribes  of  savages*  But  what  mi&re 
attention  to  private  emolument  or  to  national  utility  eould 
not  effisets  was  aeoomplished  by  the  operation  of  a  high- 
er prineiple.  Religion  had  gradually  excited  among  a 
great  body  of  the  people  a  spirit  that  fitted  them  re* 
markably  for  eneountering  the  dangers,  and  surmount- 
ing the  obstacles,  whieh  had  hitherto  rendered  abortive 
the  sehemes  of  eolonisation  in  that  part  of  Amerioa  al* 
lotted  to  the  eompany  of  Plymouth.  Xs  the  various  set- 
tlements in  New  England  are  indebted  for  their  origin 
to  this  spirit,  as  in  Uie  course  ef  our  narrative  we  shall 
discern  its  inftuenee  mingling  in  all  their  transaetions> 
and  giving^a  peculiar  tincture*  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  their  institutions,  both  civil  and  ee« 
desiastieal,  it  becomes  neeessafy  to  traee  its  rise  and 
progress  with  attention  and  aeeuracy* 

$  IT.  When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Bomish  church  prompted  different  nations  of  Europe  to 
throw  off  its  yoke,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  communion, 
the  mode  as  well  as  degree  of  their  separation  was  va- 
rious. Wherever  reformation  was  sudden,  and  carried 
on  by  the  peo^e  without  authority  from  their  rulers,  or 
in  opposition  to  it,  the  rupture  was  violent  apd  total. 
Every  part  of  the  ancient  &bfvb  was  overturned,  and  a 
different  system^  »tt  only  with  respect  ta  doctrine^  but 

T0£.  II.  $^ 
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t0  obui^b  gantnwaentt  and  th^exteroftl  rites  of  worship, 
ymB  established.  Colvin,  who,  by  his  abilities,  leamiog, 
and  austerity  of  maniiers^  had  acquired  high  repatalioa 
aad  aiUhority  in  the  Protestant  ehurelies,  was  a  zealona 
advoeate  for  this  plan  of  thorough'refbrmation.  He  ex- 
liibited  a  model  of  that  pure  form  of  eedeslastical  poli« 
cy,  wUeh  he  approved  in  the  tM>nsiitQtioa  of  iho  efaareh 
of  Oeneya.  The  siaipUeitj  of  its  institations^  aad  still 
more  their  repngnaney  te  these  of  the  Popish  ditireh, 
were  «o  much  admired  by  all  the  stricter  reformers,  that 
it  was  eopied^  with  some  small  rariations,  in  Seotlaod^ 
IB  the  rqHiblie  of  the  United  ProYiaces,  io  the  dom^nlonft 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh,  in  those  of  the  Elector 
Palatiney  and  ia  theeburehesof  the  Hugonots  in  France. 
Bat  in  those  eoantries  where  the  steps  of  departure 
from  tbe-ehureh  of  Rome  were  taken  with  greater  de- 
liberation, and  regolated  1^  the  wisdom  or  poli^  of  the 
flfupreme  magistrate,  the  separation  was  not  so  wide. 
Of  all  the  reformed  clmrehes,  that  of  England  has  de- 
Tinted  least  from  the  ancient  institutioos*  The  Tioleai 
but  eaprieious  spirit  of  Henry  YUI.  who,  tboogh  be 
diselatmed  the  supremacy,  reyered  the  tenets  of  the  Fa- 
pal  See,  cheeked  innoTatioDS  in  doctrine  or  worship  dur* 
ittg  his  reign.  When  his  son  asoended  the  throne,  and 
the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by  law,  the  eau^ 
tioQs  prudence  of  Archbisb^  Cranmer  moderated  the 
zeal  of  those  who  bad  espoused  the  new  ojuaions*  ThOttgh 
the  articles  to  be  reeognized  as  the  ^stem  of  national 
^th  were  framed  conformably  to  the  doctrines  of  Gal**^ 
tin,  his  notions  with  respect  to  ohurch  government  and 
tiie  mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted^  As  the  hier* 
arehy  in  England  was  incorporated  with  the  civil  policy 
of  the  kingdom,  and  constituted  a  member  of  the*  legis- 
lature, arehbisbops  and  bishops,  with  all  the  subordi- 
itate  ranks  of  ecclesiastiee  sufegeet  to  them,  wwe  eoa^ 
tinned  aceerding  to  ancient  form,  and  with  the  same  dig- 
nity and  jurisdietiom  The  pecuHar  vestments  ia  whieb 
tbe  ckrgy  perftoiHed  their  sacred  ftaietionsi  bowlflg  at 


Che  Bame  of  Jesos^  kneeliiig  at  veeeMiig  tke  saenuneat 
of  ikt  Ii<Nrd*s  Supper^  Ibo  siga  of  the  erOM  in  biq^Uq^ 
the  use  of  the  nog  in  Dfiarrii^»  i^ith  geveral  other  ritet 
to  whieh  long  nsage  had  aeettstooied  the  peofile,  and 
whieh  time  had  rendered  venerable^  were  siiU  retaised. 
Bat  though  Parliament  enjoined  the  obterranee  of  these 
eeremoniet  under  verj  severe  penalties,*  several  of  the 
more  zealous  elergy  entertained  scruples  with  respeet  te 
the  lawfulness  of  eompljing  with  this  it^juncdoa :  aad 
the  vigilance  and  authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  with 
difiietilty  saved  their  Infant  ehnreh  from  the  disgrace  of 
a  schism  on  this  account. 

$  y«  On  the  accession  of  Mary»  the  furious  zeal  with 
which  she  persecuted  all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of 
the  reformers  forced  many  eminent  protestants,  laymen 
as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the  eonti- 
nent.  Franefort,  Geneva,  Brasil,  and  Strasburg,  receiv- 
ed them  with  affectionate  hospitality  as  sufferers  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  the  magistrates  permitted  them  to 
assemble  by  themselves  for  religious  worship.  The  e^i^* 
iles  who  took  up  their  residence  in  the  two  former  cities 
modelled  their  little  congregations  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Calvin,  and,  with  a  spirit  natural  to  men  in  their  si* 
tnation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which  appeared  to 
be  farther  removed  from  the  superstitions  of  popery  thaa 
those  of  their  own  church.  They  returned  to  England 
as  soon  as  Elizabeth  re-established  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy  to  the  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  that  ehureh,  by  whieh  they  had 
been  oppressed,  but  with  a  strong  attachment  to  that 
mode  of  worship  to  whieh  they  had  been  for  some  years 
aeeufttoilsed.  As  they  were  received  by  their  eoimtry- 
men  with  the  veneration  due  to  confessors,  they  exerted 
all  the  influence  derived  from  that  opinion,  in  order  to 
obtain  such  a  reformation  in  the  English  Titital  a»  might 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  standard  of  purity  in  foreign 
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tthorcfaef.  Some  of  the  ^een'g  most  eonildeiitial  raiiii«« 
ters  wore  warmly  disposed  to  oo-oporate  with  them  in 
this  measare.  But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to  the 
ifielinations  of  the  one,  or  the  sentiments  of  the  other. 
Fond  of  pomp  and  ceremony^  aeeoMomed^  aeoording  to 
the  mode  of  that  agOf  to  study  religious  controversy,  and 
possessing,  like  Iier  father,  such  confidence  in  her  own 
understanding,  that  she  never  doubted  her  capacity  to 
judge  and  decide  with  respect  to  every  point  in  dispute 
between  contending  sects,*  she  chose  to  act  accordii^ 
to  her  own  ideas,  which  led  her  rather  to  approach  near- 
er to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  parade  of  external 
worship,  than  to  widen  the  breach  by  abolishing  aoy  rite 
already  established.f  An  act  of  Partiament,  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  not  only  required  an  exact  conformi- 
ty to  the  mode  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  service  book, 
under  most  rigorous  penalties,  but  empowered  the  queen 

•  Of  tjie  high  idea  which  Elizabeth  cptertained  with  respect 
to  her  own  superior  skill  in  theology,  as  well  as  the  haughty 
tone  in  which  she  dictated  to  her  subjects  what  they  ought  to  be- 
lieve,  we  have  a  striding  picture  in  her  speech  at  the  close  of 
the  parliament,  A.  D.  1585. — '<One  thing  I  may  not  overskip. 
lleligion,  the  ground  on  which  all  other  matters  ought  to  take 
nx>t,  and  being  corrupted,  may  mar  all  the  tree   And  that  there 
be  some  fauh-nnders  with  the  order  of  the  clergy,  which  so  may 
make  a  slander  to  myself,  and  to  the  church,  whose   over-ruler 
God  hath  made  me,  whose  negligence  cannot  be  excused,  if  any 
schisms  or  errors  heretical  were  suffered.      Thus  much  I  must 
say,  that  some  faults  and  negligences  must  grow  and  be,  as  in 
all  other  great  charges  it  happeneth ;  and  what  vocation  without? 
All  which,  if  you  my  lords  of  the  clergy  do  not  amend,  I  mean 
to  depose  you.    Look  ye,  therefore,  well  to  your  charges.   Thb 
may  be  amended  without  needless  or  open  exclamations.     I  am 
supposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  most  philosophical.     I  must 
yield  this  to  be  true,  that  I  suppose  few  (that  be  not  professors) 
have  read  more.    Aod  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  so  sim- 
ple that  I  understand  not,  nor  SQ  forgetful  that  I  remember  not  -^ 
and  yet,  amidst  my  many  volumes,  I  hope  God's  book  bath  not 
been  my  seldomest  lectures,  in  which  we  find  that  which  by  rea- 
son all  ought  to  believe.    I  see  many  over-bold  with  Grod  Al- 
mighty, making  too  many  subtle  scamungs  of  his  blessed  will. 
The  presumption  is  so  great  that  I  may  not  suffer  it,'^  etc 
D'Ewes's  Journal,  p.  328. 

t  Neal'E  Hist  <^  the  Puritans,  i.  138, 176. 
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In  enjoin  tbe  observaace  of  suck  addttipiial  ceremonies 
as  Blight  tend)  in  her  <^inion9  to.  render  the  public  ex- 
ercises of  devotion  more  deeent  and  edifjring.^ 

$  YI.  The  advocates  for  a  farther  reformationf  not- 
withstanding this  cruel  disappointment  of,  the  sanguine 
hopes  with  which  they  returned  to  their,  native  country^ 
did  not  relinquish  their  design.   They  disseminated  their 
opinions  with  great  industry-  among  the  people. .  They 
extolled  the  purity  of  foreign  churches^  and  inveighed 
against  the  superstitious  practices  with  which  religion 
was  defiled  in  their  own  church.   In  vain  did  the  defend* 
ers  of  the  established  system  represent  that  these  forms 
and  ceremonies  were  in  themselves  things  perfectly  in- 
difierentf  which,  from  long  usages  were  viewed  with  re- 
verence ;   and,  by  their  impression  upon  the  senses  and 
imagination,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the  attention,  but  to 
affect  the  heart,  and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy 
sentiments.     The  Puritans  (for  by  that  name  such  as 
scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the  act  of 
uniformity  were  distinguished)  maintained,  that  the  rites 
in  question  were  inventions  of  men,    superadded  in  the 
simple  and  reasonable  service  required  in  the  word  of 
God;  that  from  the  excessive  solicitude  with  which  con- 
formity to  them  was  exacted,  the  multitude  must  con- 
ceive such  a  high  opinion  of  tlieir  value  and  importance, 
as  might  induce  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  form 
and  shadow  of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that  external  ob* 
servances  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  sjin^- 
tity;   that  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  employed 
by  a  society  manifestly  corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defects, 
and  to  seduce  and  fascinate  mankind,  ought  noAv  to  bo 
rejected  as  relics  of  superstition  unworthy  of  a  place  ia 
a  church  wbich  gloried  in  the  name  of  Beformcd^ 

$  YII.  The  people,  to  whom  id  every  religious  contro- 
versy the  final  appeal  is  made,  listened  to  the  arguments 
of  the  contending  parties;  and  it  is  obvious  to  which  of 
them,  men  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitious  spirit 
^f  popery,  and  felt  its  persecuting  ragCi   would  lern] 

•  1  EUz.  c,  2. 
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the  most  farourable  ear.  Tke  deaira  of  a  fitfther  sepa^ 
ratioa  from  the  chnreh  of  Rome  tpread  vide  ihrwgk 
the  nation.  The  preaches  who  oonteaded  for  tbU»  and 
wh^  refuted  to  wear  tbe  sur^iee^  and  other  yestmeato 
peculiar  to  their  order»  or  to  ob«erfe  the  eeroEionies  en- 
joined by  laWf  were  followed  and  admiredy  while  the 
ministry  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  eonformity  was  de* 
sorted,  and  their  persons  often  exposed  to  insult.  For 
some  time  the  non-conformists  were  connifed  at ;  but  an 
their  number  and  boldness  inereased,  the  interposition 
both  of  q;iiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  check  their  progress.  To  the  disgrace 
of  Christians^  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private 
Judgment)  as  well  as  the  charity  and  nuitual  forbear- 
ance suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed,  were  in  that  age  little  understood.  Not 
only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself  in 
the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown.  Every 
church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power  for 
the  protection  of  trnth4md  the  extirpation  of  error.  Tlie 
laws  of  her  kingdom  armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  autho- 
rity for  this  purpose,  and  she  was  abundantly  disposed 
to  exercise  it  with  ftdl  vigour.  Many  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  among  the  Puritan  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  be- 
nefices, others  were  imprisoned,  several  were  fined,  and 
some  put  to  death.  But  persecution,  as  usually  happens. 
Instead  of  extinguishing,  inflamed  their  zeal  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law  was  deemed  insufficient  to  suppress  it,  aod  a  new 
tribunal  was  established  under  the  tide  of  the  high  com* 
mission  for  eoelesiaatieal  nffairsj  whose  powers  and  mode 
of,  procedure  were  hardly  less  odious  or  less  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the  Spanish  inqui* 
sition.  Several  attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  check  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  to 
moderate  the  rage  of  persecution ;  but  the  queen  s^ways 
imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed  to  deliver  any 
opinion  with  respect  to  a  matter  a^^rtaining  solely  to  her 
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pter^^tiyet  in  a  tone  as  impmous  and  arrogant  as  wai 
erer  used  by  Henry  Till*  in  addressing  his  parliaments ; 
and  so  tamely  obsequious  were  the  guardians  dTthe  peo<* 
pie's  rightSf  that  they  not  only  obeyii^  those  aneonstitn- 
tional  d^mands^  but  eonsented  to  an  aety  by  vrUeh  erery 
person  who  should  absent  himself  from  ehnreh  during  a 
month  was  subjeeted  to  punishment  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment; andif  after  eoarief ion  he  did  nUif  within  three 
months^  renounce  his  erroneous  opinions  and  eonform  to 
the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  afagure  the  realm  $  but 
if  he  either  refused  to  eomply  with  this  eondltton,  or 
returaed  from  banishment^  he  should  be  put  to  death  as 
a  felon  without. benefit  of  elergy."* 

(YIH.  By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant 
to  ideas  of  eifil  and  of  religious  liberty,  the  Puritmts 
were  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  obtainiog  either  relbrma* 
tion  ia  the  ebureh  or  indulgenee  to  themselves.  Exas- 
perated by  this  rigorous  treatment^  their  antipathy  to 
the  established  religion  inereased,  and,  widi  the  pro- 
gress natural. to  violent  passions,  carried  them  far  be- 
yond what  was  their  original  aim.  The  first  Pnritans 
did  not  entertain  any  scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawful- 
ness  of  episcopal  government,  and  seem  to  have  be^i 
very  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the 
church  of  which  they  were  members.  But  when  they 
were  thrown  out  of  her  bosom^  and  constrained  to  hold 
separate  assemblies  fbr  the  worship  of  God,  their  toU 
lowers  no  longer  viewed  a  soeiety  by  which  they  were 
oppressed  with  reverenee  or  afleCtion.  Her  government, 
her  discipline,  her  ritual,  were  examined  with  minute 
attention.  Every  error  was  pointed  out,  and  every  de- 
feet  magnified.  The  more  boldly  any  teacher  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  listened 
to  with  greater  approbation ;  and  the  farther  he  urged 
his  disciples  to  depart  from  such  an  impure  community, 
the  more  eagerly  did  they  follow  him.  By  degrees,  ideas 

^  35  Elia.  c.  1. 
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of  ecelesiftstieal  policy^  altogether  repagnant  te  those 
of  the  established  ehurch,  gained  footing  in  the  nation. 
The  more  sober  and  learned  Puritans  inelined  to  that 
form  vhieh  is  knowQ  by  the  name  of  Presbyterian.  Sadi 
as  were  mere  thoroughly  pofssessed  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
noYation,  however  mueh  they  might  approve  the  eqna^^ 
lity  of  pastors  whieh  that  system  establishes^  reprobated 
the  authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judieatories^  dea» 
cending  from  one  to  another  in  regular  subordination^  as 
inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty. 

$  IX.  These  wild  aotions  floated  for  some  time  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  amused  them  with  many  ideal 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy.*  At  lengUi  Bobert 
Brown,  a  popular  declaimer  in  high  estimation,  redueed 
them  to  a  system,  on  which  he  modelled  his  own  eon<- 
gregation.  He  taught,  that  the  church  -of  Enghmd  was 
corrupt,  and  aatichristians,  its  ministers  not  lawfully 
ordained,  its  ordinances  and  sacraments  invalid;  and 
therefore  he  prohibited  his  people  to  hold  communioa 
with  it  in  any  roUgious  function.  He  maintained,  that 
a  society  of  Christians,  uniting  together  to  worship  God^ 
oonstitutcd  a  church,  possessed  of  complete  juriadiction 
in  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs,  independent  ^  any 
other  society,  and  unaccountable  to  any  superior ;  that 
the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  in  the  churchy 
nor  conferred  an  indelible  character;  but  that  every 
man  qualified  to  teach  m%ht  be  set  apart  for  that  offiee 
by  the  election  of  the  brethren,  and  by  imposition  of 
their  hands;  in  like  manner,  by  their  authority,  he 
might  be  discharged  from  that  function,  and  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  private  christian;  that  every  person,  when 
admitted  a  member  of  a  church,  ought  to  make  a  publie 
confession  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his  being  in 
a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  and  that  all  the  affidrs  of  a 
church  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  decision  of  the  ma* 
jority  of  its  members. 

•  1580. 


$  X.  This  democrttlieal  form  ef  gorettiiiieii^  "irlrtA 
tiMlslMd  alt  4istiiiott«ii  of  vaakt  in  the  dratohf  and  mu^ 
Itrred  an  equal  portion  of  power  on  etery  iadiridiialf  ae«> 
Mrded  to  perfeoUy  vith  the  levelfing  genius  of  ftnafii- 
eism,  that  it  was  fontfy  adopted  by  many  as  a  eomjd^t^ 
model  of  ehristian  policy.  From  their  foniider^  they 
were  denominated  Brcnrnisf  s ;  and  as  their  tenets  were 
more  hostile  to  the  established  religion  than  thtise  of 
•ther  s^amtistS)  the  fiercest  storm  of  perseoution-  ftU 
upon  their  heads.  Many  of  them  were  fined  or  knpri-^ 
sonedy  and  some  put  to  death ;  and*  though  Browtiy  with  il 
levity  of  whieh  there  are  tdw  examples  among  enthnsmsti 
whose  Tanity  has  been  soothed  by  being  recognised  ais 
beads  of  a  party^  abandoned  his  diseiides»  conformed  td 
Die  established  rdigion»  and  accepted  of  a  benefice  itt 
tbeehureh^  the  sect  not  only  snbristed,  but  eontinned  to 
spread^  especially  among  persons  in  the  middle  and  loW'^ 
«r  ranks  of  life.  But  as  all  their  motions  Were  careM'* 
ly  watched^  both  by  the  ecelesiastieal  and  civil  courts, 
whieh,  as  often  as  they  were  detected,  punished  them 
widi  the  utmost  rigQUr,  a  body  of  them,  weary  of  living 
in  a  stole  of  continuaT  danger  an^  alarm,  fied  to  BfoUand, 
and  settled  in  Leydcn  under  the  care  of  Mr^  John  Bo* 
hioson,  4heir  pastor.  l%ei^  they  resided  for  several 
years  unmolested  and  obscure.  But  many  of  their  aged 
members  dying,  and  some  of  the  younger  malrrying  b^xf 
IhrtdifMniHes,  wfailo  their  church  received  no  increase, 
either  by  recruits  f^om  England,  or  by  proselytes  gained 
in  the  country,  they  began  to  he  aft*atd,  that  all  their 
h^  attainments  in  spiritnal  knowledge  would  be  lost, 
and  that  per rtet  fabric  of  poiicfv,  whieh  they  had  erected, 
woold  be  dhsotved,  and  consigned  to  oblivion,  if  tbef 
remained  longer  in  a  stmnge  land. 

§XL  Deeply  afleeted  wilh  the  prospect  of  an  eventi 
vliieh'  to  them  appeared  fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
they  thought  themselves  called,  in  order  to  prevent  it, 
to  remove  to  some  other  place,  Mlierfe  they  might  pro- 
fess and  propagate  their  opinions  wiih  greater  success. 

VOL.   II.  W 
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America^  in  which  their  oountrymeii  were  at  Ihat  time 
jbiteot  on  plaotlng  coloniei^  presented  itself  to  their 
ibeoghts.  They  ilatltered  tbeiii8ei?e8  witli  hopes  of  be- 
jffg  permitted^  it^  tibat  reinote  region^  to  foUow  thoir 
omra  ideas  ia  religiim  wiihont  disUtrbaace.  The  daagers 
and  hardsh^  to  which  aH  former  eaiigraats  to  Amerioa 
had  been  exposed,  did  not  deter  then.  « l%ey  were 
well  weaned  (aeeordiog  to  iheir  own  deseription)  from 
the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother  eonntryj^,  and  inured  to 
the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land*  They  were  knit  toget> 
ther  io  a  strict  and  saered  band,  by  Tirtae  <tf  which  thegr 
held  themselves  obliged  to  take  eare  of  the  good  of  each 
j^ther,  and  of  the  whole.  It  was  not  with  them,  as  mtk 
other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discourage,  or  small 
discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again** 
The  first  ol^ect  of  their  solicitude  was  to  secure  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.!  For  this  purpose  they  ap- 
l^ed  ta  the  king^;  apd  though  James  refused  to  give  ikem 
^ay  explicit  assurance  of  tolerationf  they  seem  to  ha^e 
obtained  from  him  some  promise  of  his  connivance,  as 
long  as  they  continued  to  demean  thennwlves  ^ietfy. 
So  eagar  were  they  to  aiScompIish  their  favourite  scheUEiey 
that  relying  on  this  precarious  security,  they  began  i» 
negotiate  with  the  Yii^nian  ocmpany  for  a  tract  of  kuid 
within  the  limits  of  their  patent  This  they  easily  pro* 
cured  from  a  soeiely  desirous  of  eneonragiug  migratia& 
to  a  vast  country,  of  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied 
only  a  few  spots. 

$  XIL  After  the  utmost  efiort»,  their  preparationa 
fell  far  shoi-t  of  what  was  requisite  for  beginliiog  the 
settlement  of  a  new  colony4  A  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons  sailed  from  England  in  a  single  ship  on  this  ardu- 
ous undertaking.  The  ^ace  of  their  destiaation  waiiUud^ 
son's  river,  where  they  intended  to  settle :  but  their  cap. 
taia  having  been  bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutofa,  wh» 

♦  Hutchinson's  Hist  Massach.  p.  4.  f  1^1  &• 
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httdliieiifbrHied  a  seh^me^  wUeh  they  afterwards  aeeom- 
pUahed,  of  pluitlD^  a  eolonj  there,  carried  them  so  far 
towards  the  north,  that  the  first  land  in  Ameriea  whieh 
Hiey  Blade  was  C^>e  Cod.'i^  Th^  were  now  not  only  be*^ 
yoad  thepreeiaets  of  the  territory  wbieh  had  been  grants 
ed  to  them,  bat  beyond  those  of  the  eompany  from  whieh 
tiray  deriTed  their  rigl^  The  season,  however,  was  so 
fv  adraneed,  and  siekness  raged  so  violently  among 
men  anaeenstomed  to  the  hard^diips  of  a  long  voyage, 
ikM  it  beeauie  neeessary  to  take  up  their  abode  there. 
AA^r  exploring  the  eoast,  they  ehose  for  their  station  a 
piaee  now  betonging  to  the  proviiiee  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  to  wiiieh  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth, 
piobably  out  of  respeet  to  that  company,  within  whose 
Jttfisdicttoii  they  now  ibund  themselves  situated.f 

$  XHI.  No  season  eonldbe  more  iiafavourable  to  set- 
tlement than  that  in  which  the  colony  landed.  The  win- 
ter wbieh  frMi  the  predominance  of  eold  in  America,  is 
rigorotfs  to  a  degree  unknown  in  parallel  tetitiides  of 
#ar  hemisplieve,  Xras  nlr^ady  set  in ;  and  tliey  were  slen- 
d^y  provided  with  what  vras  reqaisite  fiyr  comfortable 
sabsittenee,  -  ander  a  climate  considerably  more  severe 
tfawi  4bat  toft  whieh  they  had  made  preparation.  Above 
one  balf  of  them  was  cat  off  betbre  the  return  of  spring 
by  diseases  or  by  &mine,  the  survivors,  instead  of  hav- 
ing leisiire  to  attend  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants, 
were  Compelled  to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Happily  for  the  English,  a  pestilence, 
wMeb  raged  in  America  the  year  before  they  landed, 
had  swept  off  so  great  a  number  of  the  natives,  that 
thc^  were  quickly  repulsed  and  bombled.  The  privilege 
of  professing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  being  governed 
by  laws  of  their  own  framing,  af&rded  consolation  to 
the  colonists  amidst  all  their  datngers  and  hardships* 
The  constitution  of  their  eburch  was  the  same  with  that 

♦  November  U. 

t  Hubard's  Pres.  State,  p.  3.  Cotton's  Magnalia,  p.  7.  i^t- 
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wMfb  they  tad  <MitabU8lMd  in  Hrilftttd.  Their  tyatMn 
of  ^wl  g«>V)emii9Wt  Fas  fimiided  ra  tiioM  ideas  of  iht 
i^nf^l»q^d!^f^  wrong  q^Hiy  lo  wliieh  tboir  ceelosknti- 
f^  poliej  bad  aeoustotted  theiiK  J&rety  freemaiiy  who  waa 
am^oibar  of  the  ehnrob,  was  admitted  iala  the  saprean^ 
IfV^AMJ^e  fMdy.  The  lavs  of  £aglaad  ^wok  adap^ 
ad  as  il|o  hasis  of  thek*  Jarisprudenea^  thoa^h  witb 
soflie  dtvenitj  io  the  puaishiaeats  iaflieted  apaa  ofiaiaaf 
I^FOwed  fir^ni  the  Af  osaie  uiatiluiions.  The  eieaatvr^ 
power  was  nested  in  a  goveraor  and  soaie  asatfltawtSi 
who  were  elected  annually  by  the  meaiben  of  the  le^la- 
l^ve  assaoiUy«*  So  far  tmir  ^tstitntioa^appear  to>ha 
Ipuaded  oa  the  ordinary  maxims  of  huauui  pradeaecu 
Bttt  it  was  a  faTourlte  opiaion  with  all  the  eirthitdMta^^ 
that  agey  that  the  seriptores  aantaiaed  a  aoaiplete  s^*- 
teiDy  Dot  only  of  vplri tual  iastraetioat  bait  of  ef tiI  wisdom 
and  peli^ ;  aad  without  atteadiag  to  the  peeidiaf  esr** 
eamstaneet  or  «iliiatioa  of  the  peopla  wlMise  histocy  ia 
there  reeordod,  iJiey  oftsa  dedaeed  |;e*enal  rales  te 
their  own  eonduet^  from  what  happeaed.  asMmg  aatn  ia 
a  very  diflTereat  state«  .  Under  the  inflame  of  this  wiid 
BotioDi  the  eoloni^s  of  New  Plyaoiottth^  ia  -imitatiaii  of 
the  primitive  ahristians,  threw  all  their  property  iala  a 
aommoa  stook^  aad^  like  members  ^  one  fismilyy  oatri- 
ed  oa  every  work  of  indastry  by  their  jaiai  laboar  for 
paUio  behoof*!  Bat^  however  this  resolution  aaif^  evi» 
draee  the  siaeerity  of  their  fiiitht  it  retarded  the  pra* 
gross  of  their  colonyt  The  same  fiital  eflbcts  flowed 
from  this  eoramaaity  of  goods^  aad  of  labour^  wlMoh 
had  formerly  been  experienced  ia  Vif^iaia ;  and  it  soaa 
became  neeessary  to  relinqaisk  what  was  too  refiaed  to 
be  e^dble  of  being  aoeomosodated  to  the  a&irs  of  mea« 
But  though  they  built  a  snmll  town,  and  surroaaded  it 
with  such  a  fence  as  affbrded  suffieient  securiQr  agaiaat 
the  assaults  of  the  ladiaas^  the  soil  aronad  it  wasso 
poor^  their  religious  principles  were  so  unsocial^  and 
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Hm  wpply.  MOt  tkem  1^  their  ftieiidt  wo  nm^^  lliat  at 
tiw  end  af  tea  yeaiiy  the  feeple  befeoguig  to  the  settle- 
ment did  net  exceed  tJnee  beadred.*  Xhoring  seme  Team 
they  Appear  net  to  hate  aeqaifed  r%ht  by  any  legal  eoa- 
ireyanee  to  the  territoty  irUeh  they  had  oeeuiiied.  At 
hmglk  tbey  obtained  a  grut  oC  property  firom  the  eonn- 
eil  of  the  New  Plymouth  eompanytf  but  were  never  in* 
eorporated  as  a  body  pdkie  by  a«y  royal  eharter4  Ua- 
fike  ail  otlKT  Bettleiaentoin  Amerieay  this  edhuigr  miuit  be 
eeasidered  memlyas  a  volaatary  assooiation^  held  together 
by  dte  taeit  eonseot  of  its  members  to  reeognise  the  aa* 
thority  of  lawsr  and  snbmit  to  the  jorisdietioa  of  magis-» 
trates  framed  and  ebosen  by  themselves*  In  this  state 
it>remaiQedaa  independent  bat  feeble  eommonity^  imtilit 
wm  united  to  its  nsere  poarerfal  neighbour^  the  eolony 
of  Massaiiiojetts  Bay,  tiie  origin  and  prioress  of  whieh 
I  now  prooeed  to  relate, 

$3P[y.  Tiie  original  eon^any  of  Plymouth  having 
Aone  notbittg  effeetaal  towards  establishing  any  perma* 
neat  settii Msent  in  Ameriea^  James  L  in  the  year  one 
thonsaad  six  himdred  and  twenty^  issued  a  new  eharter 
to  the  Bake  of  LenoXf  the  Marquis  of  Buefciaghani#  and 
several  other  persMs  of  distinetlon  in  his  eoart,  by 
whieh  he  eonveyed  to  them  a  rig^t  to  a  territm^  ia 
Ameriea,  still  men  extensive  than  what  had  been  great* 
ed  to  the  former  patentees,  ineorporatiDg  them  as  a  Jbody 
pelitie,  in  order  to  plant  eolonies  there,  with  powers  and 
;^ri9dietion  similar  to  these  eoataioed  in  his  charters  to 
the  companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia,  This  so* 
eiety  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Coon- 
eil  of  Plymouth  for  planting  and  governing  New  Bug* 
land.  What  considerations  cff  public  utility  could  induce 
the  king  to  commit  such  an  undertaking  to  persons  ap* 
parently  so  iU  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or  what  pros* 
peet  of  private  advantage  prompted  them  to  engage  in 
it,  th^  information  we  receive  from  contemporary  wri* 

♦  Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  97.  t  J^30. 
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terf  does  not  enable  ^n  to  determiQe.  Cevtaiii  il  is^  ihat 
the  expectations  of  both  were  disappointed j  and  after 
naqr  sebemes  and  arrangements,  all  the  attenipts  of  the 
new  associates  to\irards  eolonisation  proved  unsneeessfid. 

$  Xy.  New  £ngiand  must  have  ranliined  unoeeupiedf 
if  the  same  eanses  whieh  occasioned  the  emigration  o£ 
the  Brownists  had  not  oontianed  to  <qperate.  Notwith- 
standing the  violent  persecution  to  which  Puritans  <if 
every  denominatioH  were  s4iU  eagpowd^  their  nnmher  wmA 
seal  daily  increased.  As  thcgr  now  despaired  'of  obtaki^ 
mg  in  their  own  conntvy  ai^y  rdaaatiott  of  the  pMal  sta^ 
tates  enacted  against  thdr  seet,  many  began  to  turn  their 
ey^s  towards  some  other  place  of  retreatt  wtoee  they 
might  profess  their  own  opinions  with  impunity.  From- 
the  tranquillity  which  their  brethren  had  hitherto  ej^ 
joyed  in  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  this  desired 
asylum  in  New  £n^and  ;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr. 
IHute,  a  non-conformist  minister  at  Dorchetfter,  an  as. 
soeiation  was  formed  hy  several  gentlemen  who  had  im* 
bibed  Puritanical  notions^  in  order  to  conduet  a  oolooy 
thither.  They  purchased  from  the  oouneil  of  PlymoMifa 
all  the  territory^  extendii^  in  length  ttom  three  mile» 
north  of  the  river  Merrimack^  to  three  miles  south  of 
Charles  river^  and  in  breadth^  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Soutlicm  Ocean.*  Zealous  as  the  projectors  were  to 
accomplish  their  fhvourite  purposcy  they  quickly  per- 
ceived their  own  inability  to  attempt  the  p^^ulation  of 
such  an  immense  region,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to  eall 
in  the  aid  of  more  opulent  co-partners;f 

Of  these  they  found,  without  difficulty^  a  sufficient 
number,  chiefly  in  the  capital,  and  among  persons  in  tho 
commercial  and  other  industrious  walks  of  lifcy  who  had 
openly  joined  the  sect  of  the  Puritans,  or  secretly  fa- 
voured their  opinions.  These  new  adventurers,  with  tho 
caution  natural  to  men  conversant  in  business,  entertain- 
ed doubts  conceming  the  propriety  of  founding  a  isolonj 

*  March  19,  1627.        t  Neal's  Hist,  of  New  Eng.  i.  p.  122. 
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•D  the  basis  of  a  grant  from  a  private  eompany  of  pa- 
:teatees9  who 'might  eonTeyii  right  of  property  in  the  soU^ 
bat  eottld  not  eonfer  jnrisdietion,  or  the  privilege  ^  gov- 
erning that  sodety  vrhieh  they  had  in  oontemplation  to 
establish.  As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  that  snoh 
powers eould  be  derived^  they  applied  for  these;  and 
Charles  granted  their  request^  with  a  fSaeility  whieh  ap- 
pears astonishing,  when  we  eonsider  the  prineijdeft  and 
Yiews  of  the  men  who  were  suitors  for  the  fhvour« 

$  XVI.  Time  has  been  eonsidered  as  the  parent  of  po- 
Utioal  wisdom^  but  its  instruetiont  are  eommuaieated 
slowly.  Although  the  experienee  of  above  twenty  years 
might  have  taught  the  English  the  impropriety  of  eom- 
mitUag  the  government  of  settlements  in  Ameriea  to  ex- 
eloaive  corporations  resident  in  Europe^  neither  the  king 
nor  his  subjects  had  proited  so  much  by  what  passed  be- 
fore their  eyes,  as  to  have  extended  their  ideas  beyond 
those  adopted  by  James,  in  his  first  attempts  towards 
eolonisatien.  Tlie  charter  of  Charles  I.  to  the  adven- 
turers associated  for  planting  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay^  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by 
his  father  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  aikd  to  the 
council  of  Plymouth.  The  new  adventurers  were  incor- 
porated as  a  body  politic,  and  their  right  to  the  territo- 
ryt  which  they  had  purchased  from  the  council  of  Ply- 
mouthy  being  confirmed  by  the  king,  they  were  empow- 
ered to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  to  govern  the  people 
who  should  scuttle  upon  them.  The  first  governor  of  the 
company,  and  his  assistants^  were  named  by  the  crown : 
the  right  of  electing  their  successors  was  vested  in  the 
members  of  the  corporation.  The  executive  power  was 
committed  to  the  governor  and  his  assistants ;  that  of  le- 
gislation to  the  body  of  proprietors,  who  might  make  sta- 
tutes and  orders  for  the  good  of  the  community^  not  iu- 
eottsistent  with  the  laws  of  England,  and  enfot*ce  the 
observance  of  them,  According  to  the  course  of  otiitr 
corporations  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be 
held  by  the  same  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the 
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Tirgiiiiaii  eompatrjr.  They  obtaioed  the  same  tenpoNiy 
exempdM  fhim  iBtemal  taxes,  and  from  doties  oa  goodb 
expovttd  or  imported ;  and  notwiAsrtaiidSog  tlieir  mignk 
tkm  ta  Ameriea,  the^  and  thdhr  desoendants  were  de^. 
dared  to  b#  entitled  to  all  the  righto  of  natnral-bom 
subject^.* 

The  manifest  olijeet  of  thifl  eharter  vmt  to  confer  on 
the  adventarers  who  undertook  to  people  the  territory  cm 
Massaahusettt  Bay,  aM  the  oorporalie  rights  poBtfessed 
by  the  eoanoil  of  Plymouth^  from  wUeh  they  had  pur- 
ehased  it>  and  to  fbrm  them  into  a  poblie  body,  resenA* 
ling  otiker  great  trading  eompanies,  whieh  the  spirit  of 
monarchy  had  at  that  time  multiplied  in  the  kingdoms 
The  king  seems  not  to  hare  foreseen,  or  to  hare  sns^ 
peeted,  die  secret  intentions  of  those  who*  projected  the 
measure ;  for  so  for  was  he  from  alluring  emigrants,  hf 
any  hopes  of  indulgence  with  respect  to  their  religloua 
scruples,  or  from  promising  any  relaxation  from  tbt  ri* 
gour  of  the  penal  statutes  against  non-eonformists,  that 
he  expressly  provides  for  haying  the  oath  of  supremacy 
administered  to  cTcry  person  who  shall  pass  to  the  colo- 
ny, or  inhabit  there.f 

§XVII.  But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king^ 
the  adrenturers  kept  their  own  object  steadily  in  view. 

*  Hutchinson's  Collect  d  Orig.  Papers,  p.  1,  etc. 

t  Hutchinson's  Ccdlect  of  Orig.  Papers,  p.  lS.-*It  is  surpru^ 
ing  that  Mr.  Neal,  an  induatrious  and  generally  well-informed 
writer,  should  affirm,  that  "Free  liberty  of  conscience  was 
granted  by  this  charter  to  all  who  should  settle  in  those  purts,  tor 
worship  God  in  their  own  way."  Hist  of  New  Eogl.  L  124« 
This  he  repeats  in  his  history  of  the  Puritms,  ii.  210  ;  and  sub- 
sequeht  historians  have  copied  him  implicitly.  No  permission 
of  that  kind,  however,  is  contained  in  the  chatter ;  and  such  na 
indulgence  would  have  been  incohustent  with  all  ^o  nuudma  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers  during  the  course  of  his  reign.  At 
the  time  when  Charles  issued  the  charter,  the  influence  of  Laud 
over  his  councils  was  at  its  height,  the  Puritans  were  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  Sie  kingdom  was  ruled  entirely  by^ 
prerogative.  This  is  not  an  era  in  which  one  can  expect  to  meet 
with  concessions  in  favour  of  non-conformists,  fh>m  a  prince  of 
Charies's  character  and  principle). 


Botm  after  die|r  pim^rs  tp  estublkli  a  eoloqr  wei«  ren« 
derod  complete  hj  the  royal  ekartert  they  fitted  out  five 
ihips  for  New  Englaad  ;'(<'  im  board  of  which  embarked 
apwavds  of  three  hundred  f^anei^Eerst  with  a  Tiew  of 
vettliag  therew  These  were  mostly  sealous  puritanic 
whote  chief  indacement  to  relioquidi  their  naU,ye  land 
was  the  ho^  of  eqj«tying  religious  liberty*  in  a  country 
Ihr  removed  from  the  seat  of  gfM^ernment  and  the  op« 
gression  of  eeelesiastieal  eourts.  Some  eminent  aon« 
eonfbrmist  ulsters  JM^eompai^ed  them  as  their  spirit* 
ual  instructors.  On  the»  ansiral  in  New  England,!  they 
fisnod  the  wretched  remainder  of  a  small  body  of  enu** 
grants^  who  had  left  England  the  pyreceding  year^  undeir 
the  conduct  of  Endioottf  a  deep  euthusiastf  ii^hom>  prioff 
to  their  incorporation  by  the  roytd  charter^  the  associate* 
had  appoint^  deputy  govetroon  Th^y  were  settled  at  a 
place  called  by  the  Indians  Naunefceadt  and  to  which  En* 
dieott^  with  the  fond  affeetatim  of  fiu^ities  of  that  ufg$ 
to  employ  the  language  and  appellations  of  scripture  in 
the  affairs  of  common  lifei  ha^  given  thenameof  Salem# 
$XyiII.  The  emjgranto  under  Eadieott^  apd  such  a» 
now  joined  them^  <)oincided  p^fecUy  in  religions  princit 
ples«  Ttiey  were  puritans  of  the  strictest  forai;  and  U^ 
mem  of  this  cfaavaeter  the  institution  of  a  church  was  ^a^ 
tondly  of  sueh  iateveoting  cooccm  as  to  take  p)aoo  of 
every  othw  ot^eet*  In  this  first  transaction^  thsjr  dis«^ 
played  at  once  the  estcat  of  the  r^rmation  at  whioh 
they  aimed*  Without  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  tha| 
monarch  under  the  saneUon.of  whose  authority  they 
eettled  in  Ametica^  and  Irom  wjbom  they  defied  right 
to  act  as  a  body  polities  and  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
iSnglandf  with  which  the  eharter  required  that  none  of 
their  acts  or  ordinances  riiould  he  inewtiit^eiit»  tjb^cy 
adopted  in  their  iofont  church  that  fotm  of  polie}r  whiel^ 
has  sinco  been  distinguish^  by  the  name  of  Independent; 
They  united  together  in  reUgidws  ;somety4  kf  a  solevf 

•A.  D.  1629.  tJunc2f.  t  August  6» 
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eovenant  with  God,  and  witk  one  aaother,  mdio  striet 
eontormitj,  as  they  imagined^  to  the  rules  of  seripture* 
Thej  ekoted  a  pastor^  a  teacher,  and  an  dder,  nvhom 
tbey  set  apart  for  their  respeetiye  offiees,  hy  impositioa 
of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who  were  that  daj 
admitted  members  of  the  ehurch  signi^ed  their  assent  to 
a  confession  of  fiuth  drawn  up  by  their  teaeher,  and  gave 
an  aeeount  of  the  foundation  of  their  own  hopes  as  ehris- 
tians  I  and  it  was  declared,  Uiat  no  person  should  here- 
after be  received  into  ooi^uBion  until  he  gave  satis&e- 
tion  to  the  ehnreh  with  respect  to  his  faith,  and  sanctity. 
The  form  of  puUie  worship  which  they  instituted  was 
without  a  liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous 
ceremony,  and  reduced  to  the  low^t  standard  of  Calva^^^ 
istic  simp^oity.* 

$XIX.  It  was  with  the  utmost  compiaeeace  thatmen^ 
passionately  attached  to  tl^r  own  notions,  and  who  had 
long  been  restraiacd  from  avowing  them,  eni^d^y ed  them- 
selves in  f  rasing  this  OAodel  of  a  pure  chureb.  But  in 
the  first  moment  Aat  tb^  bedpan  to  taste  of  christian  li- 
berty themselves,  tbey  forgot  that  other  men  had  an 
equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  Bumber^  retain- 
ing a  high  veneration  for  the  ritual  of  the  English 
ehurch,  were  so  much  offended  at  the  total  abolition  of 
k,  that  they  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  new- 
ly instituted  ehurch,  and  assembM  separately  for  the 
worship  of  God.  IVith  an  inconsistency  of  which  there 
mn  suoh  flagrant  instances  among  christians  of  every 
denomination  thiUiJt  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproach 
peculiar  to  any  sect,  Uie  rcfy  men  who  had  themselves 
fled  from  perseoution  became  persecutors ;  and  had  re. 
course,  in  order  to  mforce  thrar  own  opinions,  to  the 
same  mriiallowed  weapons,  against  the  employment  of 
whidi  they  had  lately  remonstrated  with  so  much  vio- 
lence. Endieott  caUed  the  two  chief  malcontents  before 
kirn  I  and  thou|^  diey  were  men  of  note,   and  among 

•  Math,  Msgnsl.  p.  18.     Neal's  Aist  of  N.  SngL  i.  126^ 
Ch9bntn*  p.  143. 


the  nun^r  of  mginal  pftteatees,  he  expelled  them  trom 
the  soeiety»  and  sent  them  heme  in  the  ships  vrhieh  were 
returning  to  Enghind.*  The  colonists  were  now  united  in 
sentiments ;  but,  on  the  aj^roneh  of  winter^  they  suffer- 
ed so  miieh  from  diseases,  wliieh  carried  off  almost  one 
half  of  their  number,  that  they  made  little  progress  in 
oeeupying  the  country. 

$  XX.  Meanwhile  the  directors  of  tiier  emapany  in 
England  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  re? 
inforee  the  colony  with  a  numerous  body  of.  new  set- 
tlers ;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Laud  exaeted  con- 
formity to  all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater 
rigour  than  erer,  the  condition  of  such  as^had  any  scru- 
ples witii  respect  to  this  became  iso  intolerable,  that 
'many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to  a  secure  retreat  in 
New  Englandt  Several  of  these  were  persons  of  great- 
er opulence,  utd  of  better  coiidition  than  any  who  had 
hitherto  migrated  to  that  country.  But  as  thoy  intend- 
'ed  to  employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their  per- 
sons, in  establishing  a  permanent  colony  there,  and  forf^ 
saw  many  inconveniene&s  from  their  subjection  to  laws 
made  without  their  own  consent  and  framed  by  a  spcietjr 
which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their 
situation,  they  insisted  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the 
company  should  be  traMferred  from  England  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  the  government  of  tli£  colony  be  vested.entiroly 
in  those  who,  by  settling  in  the  latter  county,  became 
members  of  itf  The  company  had  ali^eady  expended 
considerable  sums  in  prosecuting  the  design  of  their  in* 
stitution,  without  having  received  almost  any  return^ 
and  had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimbursement, 
but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  suitable  to 
the  ideas  of  merchants,  the  most  numerous  class  of  its 
members.  Thqr  hesitated,  however,  vrith  respect  to 
die  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the  intended  em- 

*  Mather^  p.  19.    Neal,  p.  129. 

t  HutduDSom's  Coll.  of  papers^  p.  35. 
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igraats.  Bnt  «iich  vas  tlieif  engerness  to  be  AMtigaged 
iVoin  an  ODpromifting  adventure^  that^  <<  by  gf neral  coR'* 
tent  it  was  determjoedy  tbat  the  charter  should  be  tra«s« 
ferredy  and  the  goyemment  be  settled  in  New  Eag^ 
]and.^4i  To  the  members  of  the  corporation  who  eboto 
to  remain  at  home  was  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading 
atoeli  and  profits  of  the  company  during  seven  years. 

In  this  singular  transaction^  to  which  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  the  history  of  English  eolonisation»  two  eir- 
enmstances  merit  particular  attention  r  one  is,  the  pow* 
er  of  the  company  to  make  this  transference ;  the  other 
iSf  the  silent  acquiescence  with  which  the  king  permit* 
ted  it  to  take  friaee.  If  the  validity  of  this  determina- 
tion of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter  which  eon-» 
ititnted  it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  tho  eor^o 
porate  powers  with  which  it  was  invested^  it  is  evident 
that  it  could  neither  exercise  those  powers  in  an]f  mode 
different  from  what  the  charter  prescribed,  nor  4ilienato 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  juriudietion  of 
a  trading  corporation  in  England  into  a  provincial  gov- 
ernmeut  in  America.  But  from  the  first  institution  of 
the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  its  members  seem 
to  be  have  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  in 
•ivil  policy,  as  well  as  in  religion  ;  and  by  the  hAii  of 
rejecting  established  usages  in  the  one,  they  were  pre* 
pared  <br  deviating  from  them  in  the  otfaer^  They  bad 
applied  for  a  royal  charter,  in  order  to  give  legal  effect 
to  their  operations  in  England,  as  acts  of  a  body  poli* 
tic ;  but  the  persons  whom  they  sent  out  to  America,  as 
soon  as  they  landed  there^  considered  themselves  as  in- 
idividualsy  united  together  by  voluntary  association,  pos- 
sessing the  natural  right  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to 
adopt  what  mode  of  government,  and  to  enact  what  laws 
they  dc  emed  htost  conducive  to  general  felicity.  Upon 
this  principle  of  being  entitled  to  Judge  and  to  deoide 
for  tbemselvf  s,  they  established  their  ebnreh  in  8alem# 

•  Mather,  p.  20.    Hntchias«i*8  Blst  p.  12. 
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irftfa»Qt  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  ehureh  of  Eng- 
land,  of  wbieh  the  eharter  supposed  them  to  be  mem- 
bers^ and  hound  of  eonsequonce  to  eonformity  with  its 
ritual.  Suitably  to  the  tame  ideasy  we  shall  observe 
them  framing  all  their  future  plans  of  eivil  and  ecclesi- 
mstieal  poUey.  The  king^  though  abundantly  vigilant  in 
observing  and  eheeking  slighter  encrdaobuionts  on  his 
prerogative)  vras  either  so  mueh  oecupied  at  that  time 
with  other  eares,  oeeasioned  by  his  fatal  breach  with  his 
parliament,  that  be  eould  not  attend  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  company ;  or  he  was  so  mueh  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  removing  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  m 
distant  country,  where  they  might  be  useful  and  eould 
not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  was  disposed  to  connive  at 
the  irregularity  of  a  measure  that  fhcilitated  their  de- 
parture. 

$  XXL  'Witbont  interruption  from  the  crown,  the  ad- 
venturers proceeded  to  carry  their  scheme  into  execu^ 
tion.  In  a  general  court,  John  Winthrop  was  iqppointed 
governor^  and  Thomas  IKudley  deputy-governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  where  chosen^  in  whomy  together 
wkh  the  body  of^  freemen  who  should  settle  in  New  Eng- 
land, were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the  compa- 
ny. With  such  zeal  and  activity  did  they  prepare  for 
emigration,  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  sev- 
enteen ships  sailed  for  New  England,  and  aboard  these 
above  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  sever- 
al of  respectable  fiunilies,  and  in  easy  circumstances. 
On  their  arrival  in  New  England^  many  weie  so  ill  sat* 
isflod  with  the  situation  of  Salem  that  they  explored  the 
country  in  quest  of  some  better  station ;  and  settling  in 
difierent  places  around  the  Bay,  according  to  their  va- 
rioQS  fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Dorchester,  Boxborough,  and  other  towns,  which 
have  sinoe  become  considerable  ki  the  province.  In  each 
of  these  a  church  was  established  on  the  same  model 
with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together  with  the  earo  of 
making  provision  for  their  stibsistenee  daring  winter. 
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oecupied  them  entirely  during  sonie  months.  But  in  the 
first  general  court,*  their  disposition  to  consider  them* 
selves  as  members  of  an  independent  society,  uneonfined 
by  the  regulations  in  their  charter  begah  to  appear.  The 
election  of  the  governor  and  deputy-govemorf  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  other  officers,  and  even  the  power  of 
making  laws,  all  which  were  granted  by  the  charter  of 
the  freemen,  were  talLcn  from  them  and  vested  in  the 
council  of  assistants.  But  the  aristocratical  spirit  id 
this  resolution  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  equality 
prevalent  among  the  people,  who  had  been  surprised  in* 
^o  an  approbation  of  it.  Next  year  the  freemen,f  whose 
numbers  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  admbsion 
of  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rights. 

$  XxU.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  ventured  to  de- 
viate from  the  charter  in  a  matter  of  greater  moment^ 
which  deeply  afiected  ail  the  future  operations  of  the 
colony,  and  contributed  greatly  to  form  that  peculiar  cha- 
racter by  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. A  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  none  shall 
hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  foe  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
magistrates,  or  even  serving  as  jurymen,  but  such  as 
have  been  received  into  the  church  as  members.^  By 
this  resolution,  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the  fa- 
vourite opinions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worship,  was  at 
once  cast  out  of  the  society,  stripped  of  all  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen.  Ah  uncontrolled  power  of  approving  or  re- 
jecting the  claims  of  those  who  allied  for  admission  in- 
to communion  with  the  church  being  vested  in  the  minis- 
ters and  leading  men  of  each  congregation,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  civil  rights  was  made  to  depend  on  their 
decision  with  respect  to  qualifications  purely  ecclesiasti- 
cal.   As  in  examining  into  these,  they  proceeded  not  hy 

•  Oct  19.  1 16S1. 

I  Hutchinson^  p.  26.  Chalmers,  p.  153. 
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1^  known  or  estdUifthed  ryaietf  bat  exeroisod  a  diiereo^ 
tionary  judgment^  the  clergy  rose  gradually  to  a  degree 
of  influeaee  and  authority,  from  whieh  tiiey  ler^ing 
spirit  of  the  independent  ohurefa  poliey  was  ealeulated  to. 
exelnde  them.  As  by  their  dotermuiation  the  politieal 
condition  of  every  citizen  was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to 
iMu  possessed  of  such  an  important  power,,  by  assum- 
ing  those  austere  and  sanctimonious  manners  which  wero 
known  to  be  the  most  certain  recommendation  to  thei^ 
favour.  In  consequence  of  this  asoe&dant,  which  wa» 
acfttii^ed  chiefly  by  the  wHdest  cnAuciasts  among  the 
dcFgy,  their  notions  became  a  standard  to  which  all 
studied  to  conform,  and  the  singularities  characteristic 
of  the  Puritans  in  that  age  increased,  of  which  many 
remarkaUe  instances  will  occur  in  the  course  cf  our  nar- 
rative. 

$  XXIII*  Though  a  considerable  number  of  planters 
was  cut  qlf  by  the  diseases  prevalent  in  a  country  so  im* 
perfectly  cultivated  by  its  original  inhabitants  as  to  be 
ftill  almost  one  continued  forest,  and  several,  discour- 
aged by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  cj^sed,  re- 
turned to  England,  recruits  suflicient  to  replace  them 
arrived.'^'  At  the  same  time  tlie  small-pox,  a  distemper 
fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  World,  swept  away  such 
multitudes  of  the  natives  that  some  whole  tribes  disap- 
peared; and  Heaven,  by  thus  evacuating  a  country  iu 
which  the  Englisb  might  settle  without  molestation,  was 
supposed  to  declare  its  intention  that  they  should  occu« 
py  it. 

'  §  XXIV.  As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were 
well  chosen^  such  was  the  eagerness  of  (he  English  to 
take  possession  of  them,  that  their  settlements  became  ' 
more  numerous  and  more  widely  ^iqierscd  than  suited 
the  condition  of  an  infant  colony.  This  led  to  an  inno- 
vation wbich  totally  altered  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  governmcnt.f    l¥hen  a  general  court  was  to  be 

•1632.  t  1634.       . 


Md  in  tlie  jMr  om  tketiMAd  §ix  luittdied  uid  iMiHy- 
foHr^  the  freemen,  instead  of  attending  it  in  perseiit  «g 
the  charter  preseribed,  elected  rq^reseatatiTes  ia  theii^ 
diflereat  distrieti,  authorising  them  to  appear  in  tlieir 
aanOf  wHh  fall  power  to  deliberate  and  deeide  eoaeem- 
ing  every  point  thAt  fell  under  the  oognisanee  of  the  gea* 
eral  eourt.  Whether  tliis  measure  was  suggested  by 
some  designing  leaders,  or  whether  they  found  it  pr«* 
dent  to  sooth  the  people  by  eomplyiog  with  their  inoUM^ 
tioUf  is  uncertain.  The  represontatiTes  were  admittod^ 
and  considered  themselvee,  in  oonjuction  widi  the  goyer- 
Bor  and  assistants,  as  the  supreme  legislatiTe  asiembly 
^  the  colony.  In  assertion  of  their  own  rights  they  en- 
acted, that  no  law  should  be  passed,  no  tax  should  be 
imposed,  and  no  public  officer  should  be  appointed^  but 
in  the  general  assembly.  The  pretexts  for  making  this 
new  arrangement  were  plausftle.  The  number  of  free- 
men was  greatly  increased ;  many  resided  at  a  distanee 
from  the  places  where  the  supreme  courts  were  held } 
personal  attendance  became  inconvenient ;  the  form  ef 
government  in  their  own  country  had  rendered  familiar 
the  idea  of  delegating  their  rights  and  committing  the 
guardianship  of  their  liberties  to  representatives  of  their 
own  choice,  and  the  experience  of  ages  had  taught  them 
that  this  important  trust  might  with  safety  be  lodged  in 
their  hands.  Thus  did  the  company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  less  than  six  years  from  its  incorporation  by  the 
king,  mature  and  perfbet  a  scheme,  which,  I  have  al* 
ricady  observed,  some  of  its  more  artful  and  asptrii^ 
leaders  seem  to  have  had  in  view  when  the  associaUon 
for  peopling  New  England  was  first  formed.  The  oolo- 
ny  must  heneefbrward  be  considered,  not  as  a  corpora* 
tion  whose  powers  were  defined,  and  its  mode  of  proce- 
dure regulated  by  its  charter,  but  as  a  society,  which, 
having  acquired  or  assumed  political  liberty,  had,  by 
its  own  vohmtary  deed,  adopted  a  constitution  or  govern^ 
mcnt  framed  m  the  model  of  that  in  England^ 


^XXy.  Bttt  boweTev  liheral  their  system  of  oivil  pcN 
hey  might  be^  as  their  religious  opinions  ^i^ere  no  longer 
under  any  restraint  of  authority^  Uie  ^irit  of  fiwaticism 
e<mtiattad  to  spread,  and  beeame  every  day  ivilder  and 
more  extravagant.  Williams^  a  Huaister  of  Salens  ia 
Ugh  estimatiottf  having  coneeived  an  antipathy  to  the 
^ross  of  St.  George  i»  the  standard  of  England,  deelaim^ 
ed  against  it  with  so  mueh  veheracneey  as  a  relie  of  su* 
perstiiloii  and  idolati7  vrhieh  ought  not  to  be  retained 
among  a  peofde  so  pure  and  sanctified,  tliat  Endieott, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants,  in  a  .trans «. 
port  of  zeal»  pubUely  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ens^ 
displayed  before  the  governor's  gate.  This  friv^lo^s 
matter  interested  and  divided  the  colony^  Some  of  th^ 
militia  serupled  to  follow  colours  in  which  there  was  a 
cross,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol:  others  re* 
fused  to  serve  under  a  mutilated  banner^  lest  they  should 
be  suspected  of  having  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  England.  After  a  long  controversy,  carried 
on  hj  both  parties  with  that  heat  and  zeal  which  in  tri* 
vial  disputes  supply  the  want  of  argument^  tl|e  contest 
was  terminated  by  a  compromise.  The  cross  was  re^ 
tained  in  the  ensigns  of  forts  and  sbips^  but  erased  from 
the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound,  was 
banished  out  of  the  c^olony.* 

$  XXYL  The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was 
now  so  higiily  extolled,  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  ee- 
desiastie  policy  was  so  mueh  admired  by  all  whose  af* 
factions  were  estranged  from  the  church  of.  Englandi 
that  crowds  of  new  settlers  flocked  tbither.f  Among  these 
were  two  peraonsp  whose  names  have  been  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  appearance  which  they  afterwards  made 
on  a  more  eonspicuous  theatre :  one  was  Hog^  Peteea^ 
the  eathufiiaatie  and  intriguiflg  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cram** 

•Neal's  Hist  of  N.  Eng.  p.  140.  etc.  Hutchinson,  p.  37 
Chalmers,  p.  156.  t  1635.     . 
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well  J  the  ^dier  Bfr.  Hmy  Taae,  son  tf  Sir  Henry 
Yane^  a  pri?  j  oounseUor,  high  in  efltee^  and  of  great 
M^dit  widi  the  king  j  a  young  man  of  a  noble  &i&ily» 
anknated  viUi  sueh  zeal  for  pure  reUg^on  and  sneli  lofe 
of  Mberty  as  indueed  him  to  rejinqaish  all  his  h<q^  in 
England^  and  to  settle  in  a  eokmy  hitherto  no  fiurther  a4^ 
▼Mieed  in  impfovement  than  barely  to  ailbrd  snbdstenee 
to  its  merabersy  was  reeeired  vfUlh  the  fondest  admira- 
tion. His  mortited  appearanee,  his  demnre  look,  and 
rigid  manners,  earried  eTembeyond  the  standal^d  of  pre* 
eheness  in  that  soeiety  whieh  he  joined,  seemed  to  indi- 
eate  a  man  of  high  s^titnal  attainments,  whUe  his  abi* 
lilies  and  address  in  business  pointed  him  out  as  worthy 
^f  the  highest  station  in  the  eomm«mity«*  With  mriver* 
sal  eonsent,  and  high  expectations  ixt  advantage  from  his 
administration,  he  was  elected  g6temor  in  the  year  sob- 
sequent  to  his  afrivaL  But  as  the  affiurs  of  an  inftmt 
eelony  oAHrded  not  objects  adequate  to  the  talents  of 
Tane,  his  busy  pragmatical  ^irit  occupied  itself  wiA 
theological  subtleties  and  ij^oulations  unworthy  at  Ids 
Attention.  These  were  excited  by  a  woman,  whose  re- 
Tcrios  jHToduced  such  effects  both  within  ihe  colony  and 
beymd  its  precfaMts,  that,  fHvoloos  as  they  aday  now 
a^pew,  they  must  be  motioned  as  an  occnrrenec  4^  im<» 
^itance  in  its  history. 

$XXyiI.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  ITow  Bag- 
hmd,  among  the  chief  men  in  crery  congregation,  to 
meet  once  a  week,  in  order  to  repeat  the  sermons  which 
they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religions  conference  with 
respect  to  tl^  doctrfaie  contained  in  thrai.  Mn.  Hot* 
ehinson,  whose  hi^hand  was  among  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her 
•ox  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  Aose  meedt^s, 
asaembled  statedly  in  her  house  a  nnmbcsr  of  womeR^ 
who  employed  themselves  in  pions  oaiereises  similar  i% 
those  of  the  men.    At  first  lAte  satisfied  herself  with  re* 


peatlag  what  sbe  oould  reeoUeet  of  ihe  Aseounea  iUiU 

Tered  by  their  teachers.     She  hegim  aflenrwpds  tcr  add 

UlustrtttionSf   and  at  length  proceeded  to  een^nre  som» 

of  the  elergy  as  unsound,  and  to  rent  opinions  and  fiui« 

cies  of  her  own.    These  were  all  founded  on  the  systont 

which  is  denominated  Antinooiian  by  diyines^  and  tinged 

with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.    She  tang^>  that  sanetii^ 

of  life  is  no  evidence  of  justiflcationy  or  of  a  state  of  fa^ 

Tour  with  God  $  and  that  sneh  as  inculcated  the  neeem* 

ty  of  manifesting  ihe  reality  of  our  faith  by  i»bedience# 

preached  only  a  eoTcnant  of  works :  she  contended  that 

the  spirit  of  God  dwelt  personally  in  good  men>  and  by 

inward  revelations  and  impres^ns  they  reeefcred  the  tiA-* 

lest  discoveries  of  the  ditine  will.    l%e  fluency  and  ew^ 

ildenee  with  which  she  delivered  these  notions  gained 

her  many  admirers  and  piiiselytes^  not  only  among  the 

vulgar,  but  among  the  principal  inhabitants.    Hie  whdie 

colony  was  interested  and  agitated.    Vane,  whose  saga* 

city  and  acuteness  seemed  to  fbrsake  him  whenever  they 

were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her 

wildest  tenets.     Afany  conferences  wereVheld,  di^of 

fasting  and  humiliation  were  appointed,^  a  general  synod 

was  called,  and,  after  dissentions  so  violent  us  threaten^ 

ed  the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinsott^s 

(pinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous,  and  ahe  herself 

tenished.     Several  of  her  disciples  withdrew  from  the 

province  of  their  own  accord.    Vane  quitted  America  in 

disgust,   unlamented  even  by  those  who  had  lately  ad* 

mired  him ;  some  of  whom  now  regarded  him  as  a  mere 

visionary,  and  others  as  one  of  those  dark  turbulent  spi* 

riti  doomed  to  embrml  every  society  into  which  tliey 

enter.f 
$  XXYin.  However  much  these  theological  contests 

might  disquiet  the  colony  of  Massachusetto  Bay^  they 

eontrihuted  to  the  more  speedy  population  of  America^ 

•  A.  D.  1637. 

t  Mather,  book  vii.  c.  3.    Hutchinson^  p.  53.  74.    Neal,  p.  I. 
144.  165,  etc.    Chafaners,  p.  16S. 
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When  WHUams  vras  banished  from  Salem  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-faur^  such  Mas  the 
attachment  of  his  hearers  to  a  pastor,  whose  piety  they 
reTcred^  that  a  good  number  of  them  yoluntarily  aoeom*^ 
panied  him  in  his  exile.  They  directed  their  mareh  to^ 
wards  the  south;  and  having  purchased  from  the  natives 
a  eonsideraUe  tract  of  land^  to  which  WilUams  gave  the 
name  of  Providence^  they  settled  there.  They  were 
joined  soon  aft^r  by  some  of  those  to  whom  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mrs*  Hutchinson  gave  disgust ;  and  by  a 
transaction  with  the  Indians  they  obtained  a  right  to  a 
fertile  island  in  Nai'oganset  Bay,  whieh  acquired  the 
name  of  Rhode  Island.  Williams  remained  among  them 
upwards  qf  forty  years,  resjiected  as  the  fiUher  and  the 
guide  of  the  colony  which  he  had  Ranted.  His  spirit 
differed  from  that  of  the  Puritans  in  Mas^aehiisetAs ;  it 
was  mild  and  tolerating ;  and  having  ventured  himself 
to  reject  established  opinions,  he  endeavoured  to  s^ure 
the  same  liberty  to  other  men,  by  maintaining,  that  the 
pxereise  of  private  judgment  was  a  natural  and  saered 
right;  that  the  civil  magistrate  hi^s  no  compulsive  juris- 
dietion  in  the  concerns  of  religion ;  that  the  punishment 
of  any  person  on  account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroaeb* 
ment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of  persecution.^  These 
humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his  followers;  and  aU 
who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements,  re- 
sorted to  a  community  in  whieh  universal  toleration  was 
known  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim.  In  the  plantations 
of  Providence  and  Bhode  Island,  political  union  was  es- 
tablished by  voluntary  association,  and  the  equidtty  of 
condition  among  the  members,  as  well  as  their  religious 
opinions ;  their  form  of  government  was  purely  demo- 
cratical,  the  supreme  power  being  lodged  in  the  free- 
men personally  assembled.  In  this  state  they  remained 
until  they  were  incorporated  by  charter.* 

•  Neal's  Hist  of  N.  Eng.  p.  141.    t  Hutchinson,  p.  38.  Nfal, 
%  142.    DougL  Sum.  iL  p.  76|  etc    Chalmers,  ch.  iL 
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$  XXIX.  To  similar  causes  tbe  colony  of  Connecticut 
is  indebted  for  its  origin.  The  rivalship  betvreen  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker^  two  favourite  ministers  in  the 
settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay^  disposed  the  latter, 
who  was  least  successful  in  this  contest  for  fhme  and 
power,  to  wish  for  somo  settlement  at  a  distance  from  a 
competitor  by  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed.  A 
good  number  of  those  who  had  imbibed  Mrs.  Ilutefain'* 
son's  notions,  and  were  offended  at  such  as  combatted 
them,  offered  to  accompany  him.  Haying  employed 
proper  persons  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched  up- 
on the  west  side  of  the  great  river  Connecticut  as  the 
most  inviting  station ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty- six,  about  a  hundred  persons,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  ma^ 
uy  days  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrived  there,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Spring- 
field, and  Weatherfield.  This  settlement  was  attended 
with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of  the  districts  now 
Occupied  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted 
to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  yet  the  emu 
grants  took  a  commission  from  the  governor'  and  court 
of  assistants,  empowering  them  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  that  country.  The  Dutch  from  Manhados  or  New 
York,  having  discovered  the  river  Connecticut,  and  es- 
tablished some  trading  houses  upon  it,  had  acquired  aU 
the  right  that  prior  possession  confers.  Lord  Say  and 
Sole  and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  fami- 
lies, were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  measuret 
of  Charles  I.  both  in  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration, that  they  took  a  resolutioiv  not  unbecoming 
young  men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sentiments,  of  re- 
tiring to  the  New  World,  in  order  to  enjoy  such  a  form 
of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  those  liberties  which 
they  deemed  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society.  THicy 
too  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place 
of  settlement,  and  had  taken  possessiop,  by  building  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiveri  whicb;^  from  their  unit- 
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led  Mmedf  was  eaUed  Say  Brooki  The  emigmits  from 
liusaehasetts,  without  regarding  either  the  defeeis  ia 
Uttir  own  ri^t  or  the  iH^tensions  of  other  elainvuits, 
kejpi  possefTsiony  and  proeeeded  vith  vigour  to  elear  and 
enltirate  the  eountry.  By  degrees  they  got  rid  of  erery 
Mo^titor.  The  Duteh,  reeently  settled  in  Araeriea^ 
and  too  feeble  to  engage  in  a  war,  p^aeeably  withdrew 
from  Conneetient.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook 
nade  over  to  the  eolony  whatever  title  they  might  have 
to  any  lands  in  that  region.  Soeiety  was  established  hj 
a  voluntary  Compact  of  the  freemen ;  and  though  they 
soon  diselaimed  idi  dependanoe  on  the  eolony  of  JIfassa* 
ebusetts  Bay^  they  retained  sueh  a  veneration  for  its  le- 
gislative wisdom  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  near* 
ly  resembling  its  institutions,  with  respeet  both  to  eivil 
and  eeelesiastieal  poliey.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
eolony  of  Conneetieut  was  Ulcewise  ineorporated  by  roy- 
al diarter.* 

$  XXX.  The  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  people  the 
provinees  of  New  Hampshire  and  Main,  whiehform  the 
fourth  and  most  extensive  division  in  New  En{^nd,  is 
obseure  and  perplexed,  by  the  interfering  elaims  of  va- 
rious prc^etors.  The  company  of  Hymouth  had  in- 
considerately  parcelled  out  the  northern  pfu*t  of  tlie  ter- 
ritory contained  in  its  grant  among  diflbrent  persons :  of 
these  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason 
seem  to  have  had  any  serious  intention  to  occupy  the 
lands  allotted  to  them.  Their  ellbrts  to  accomplish  this 
were  meritorious  and  persevering,  but  unsueeessf  uL  The 
expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  country 
must  necessarily  be  great  and  immediate ;  the  prospect 
of  a  return  U  often  uncertain  and  always  remote.  Tiie 
funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were  not  adequate  tQ 
such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  tiie  planters  whom  they 
sent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  ani- 
mated their  neighbours  of  Massachusetts  with  vigour, 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  44,  etc.     Dougkui;  iL  1 5S>  etix 


tetrtrtigg^e  througb  all  the  Itavdsliipi  and  AuigN»'to 
wUoh  sooiely,  ioits  iafyBsjf  is  exposed  is  a  savage  laad. 
Gforges  and  Masoa^  it  ts  prdbable,  must  have  ahauteiedr 
^etr  design,  itr  from  the  same  BKitiTes  that  settleneatt 
had  lieeBiiiad^  ia  ]iUiode  Ishnid  and  Coaaeetiiottt^  eoio- 
aistr  had  net  naexpeetedly  migrated  into  New  Hampshm 
and  Main.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  mhnster  of  some  note, 
nearly  relaled  to  Mrs.  HnteUnson,  and  one  of  ket  m^att 
fonrent  admirers  and  partisans,  had  on  this  aceonait  hoe» 
banished  from  the  provinee  of  Massaehnsetts  Boy.*  Il^ 
^nest  of  a  new  station,  he  toojk  a  eoarse  o^osite  to  tile 
Mher  exiles ;  and  advancing  towards  the  norA,  finnideA 
the  town  of  Exeter,  on  a  smaQ  river  flowing  iihto  Pis^ 
kataqna  Bay.  His  lisUowers  few  in  number,  bnt  Itrmlj 
nnited,  #ere  of  sneh  rigid  prineipios,  that  even  the 
ehnrehes  of  Massaehnsetts  did  not  appear  to  tiieffi  snf^ 
Seiently  pure.  From  time  to  time  they  reeeived  som# 
reeroi^  whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissadsfaetion  with  the 
eeelesiastieal  inrtitntions  of  the  other  eotonies,  prompt^ 
ed  to  join  them*  Their  plantations  were  widely  dispers- 
Od,  but  the  eonntry  was  thinly  peeked,  and  its  poHtieid 
state  extremely  unsettled.  The  eolony  of  Massaehnsetla 
Bay  elaimed  Jurisdiction  over  them^  as  oeeupying  lands 
situated  within  the  limits  of  iheir  grant.  Ckirges  and 
Mason  asserted  the  rights  eonveyed  to  them  as  proprie- 
tors by  their  eharter.  In  several  districts  the  planters, 
without  regarding  flto  pretenftiMs  of  either  party,  gov- 
erned themselves  by  maxims  and  laws  eofned  from  those 
of  their  brethren  in  the  ai^aeent  cronies. f  The  first  re* 
dnetion  of  the  political  eonstitntton  in  the  provinees  of 
New  Hampshire  Md  Main  into  a  regular  and  permanent 
form,  was  subsequent  to  the  Bevolution* 

$S!XXI.  By  extending  their  settlements,  the  EngHsh 
became  exposed  to  new  danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians 
around  Massachusetts  Bay  were  feeble  and  unwarlilse,- 

^Hutchinsony  p.  70. 
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jstfrom  regard  ta  joBtke^  as  well  m  motttes  «f  pn^ 
dmioe^  the  first  eoltfmsts  were  studians  to  obtain  tho 
eonseat  of  the  natives  before  thegr  TeDtitred  to  oecupy  any 
of  their  lands  ;  and  tlwvgfa  in  sueh  transactions  the  eon- 
•ideeation  given  was  often  very  inadequate  to  the  valae 
of  the  territory  acquired,  it  waa  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
dMMinds  of  the  proprietors.  The  En^sh  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  lands  thus  eonyeyed  to  them,  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  between  thjem  and  the  aneient 
possessors.  But  the  eolonies  ofProfidenee  and  Con- 
neeticttt  soon  found  that  they  were  surrounded  Iqf  more 
powerful  and  martial  nations.  Among  these  the  most 
eonsiderable  were  the  Naragan^ets  and  Pequods;  the 
former  seated  on  the  Bay  whifili  bears  their  name,  and 
the  latter  oeeupying  the  territory  which  stretehes  from 
the  river  Pequod  along  the  banks  of  the  Conneetieut. 
The  Pequods  were  a  formidable  people,  who  could  bria|; 
into  the  field  a  thousand  warriors,  not  inferior  in  cour- 
age to  any  in4he  New  World.  They  foresaw,  not  only 
that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the 
consequence  of  permitting  the  English  to  sin'ead  over 
the  continent  of  America,  but  that  if  measures  were  not 
speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it,  the  calamity  would  be 
unavoidable.  With  this  view  they  applied  to  the*Nar- 
agansets,  requesting  them  to  forget  ancient  animosities 
for  a  moment,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expelling 
a  common  enemy  who  threatened  both  with  destruction* 
They  represented  that,  when  those  strangers  first  landed, 
the  olgect  of  their  visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  pro* 
per  precautions  were  taken  to  check  their  progress; 
that  now,  by  sending  out  colonies  in  one  year  towards 
three  dificrent  quarters,  their  intentions  were  manifest, 
and  the  people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native 
seats  to  make  ws^y  for  uiyust  intruders.  * 

(  XXXU.  But  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods,  like  most 
of  the  contiguous  tribes  in  America,  were  rivals,  and 
there  subsisted  between  them  a  hereditary  and  implaca- 
ble enmity.    Revenge  is  the  darling  passion  oi  savagef  i 
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ui  order  to  seomre  tiie  iodulgenee  of  vbMi  there  is  M 
present  advantage  that  they  vill  not  saerifieOf  and  no  fur 
tare  consequence  irhieh  they  do  not  totally  disregard. 
The  Naragan9ets>  instead  of  closing  with  the  prudent 
pr(q[iosal  of  their  neighbours^, discovered  their  hostile  in- 
tentions to  the  governor  of  Massaehi^setts  Bay  |  andr  ea« 
ger  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foes>  enter* 
ed  into  an  alliance  with  the  Enj^ish  against  them.  The 
Peqnodst  more  exasperated  than  discouraged  by  the  im- 
prodence  and  treachery  of  their  countrymen^  took  tho 
fieldy  and  canned  on  the  wap  in  the  usual  mode  of  Amer- 
icans. They  surprised  stra^lers,  and  scalped  them ;  they 
plundered  and  burnt  remote  settlements ;  they  attacked 
Fort  Say  Brook  without  success^  though  garrisoned  on- 
ly by  twenty  men.;  and  when  the  English  began  to  act 
offensively 9  they  retired  to  fastnesses  which  they  deemed 
inaccessible.  The  different  colonies  had  agreed  to  unito 
against  the  common  enemyf  each  furnishivg  a  quota  of 
men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops  of  Con- 
necticuty  which  lay  most  exposed  to  danger^  were  sooa 
assembled.  The  march  of  those  from  MassaohusettSf 
which  formed  the  most  considerable  body,  was  retarded 
by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  influenced  the  oper- 
ations of  a  military  force.  When  they  were  mustered 
previous  to  their  departure^  it  was  found  that  some  of 
the  ofllcers^  as  well  as  of  the  private  soldiers^  were  still 
under  a  covenant  of  w^orks ;  and  that  the  blessing  of 
God  could  not  be  implored  or  expected  to  crown  the 
arms  of  such  unhallowed  men  with  success.  The  alarm 
was  general  and  many  arrangements  necessary  in  order 
to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  to  render  this  little  band 
sufihsiently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  en- 
tertained high  ideas  of  their  own  sanctKy.^ 

^  XXXIII.  Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  rein- 
forced by  a  small  detachment  from  Say  Brookj  found  it 
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iieteflsafy  to  adTance  towards  the  enemj'.    They  weve 
jmsted  on  a  rising  gronnd^  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  te- 
wtfrds  the  head  of  the  river  Mistiek^  ir hieh  they  had 
lurrounded  with  palisadoes^  the*  best  defence. that  theit 
slender  sVjU  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  diseorered. 
Though  they  knew  4hat  the  English  were  in  motion^  yetf 
with  the  usnal  improvidenee  and  security  of  sarages^ 
they  took  no  measures  either  to  observe  their  progresst 
or  to  guard  against  being  -surprised  themselves.     The 
^nemy  unperceived)*  reached  the  palisadoes;   and  if  a 
dog  had  not  given  the  alarm  by  barkingi  the  Indians 
must  have  been  massacred  Without  resistance.   In  a  mo- 
men  t^  however^  they  started  to  arm  99  and  raising  the 
war-cry>   prepared  to  repel  the  assaflants.     But  at  that 
early  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans, 
die  Americans  were  Uttle  acquainted-  witlh  the  use  of 
^npowder,   and  dreaded  its  effeets  extremely.    While 
aome  of  the  English  galled  them  with  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  Intervals  between  the  palisadoes»    others 
forced  their  w^y  by  the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled  only 
trith  branches  of  trees  ^  and  setting  fire  to  the  huts  which 
^ere  covered  with  reeds,  the  confusion  and  terror  quick- 
ly became  general.     Many  of  the  women  and  ebildren 
perished  in  the  flames ;  and  the  warriors  in  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  were  either  slain  by  the  English,  or  fidl- 
Ing  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  surround- 
ed  the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel 
fate.     After  the  junction  of  the  troops  Trom  Massachu- 
aetts,  the  English  resolved  to  pursue  t^eir  victory;  and 
hunting  the  Indians  from  one  place  of  retreat  to  another, 
■ome  subsequent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  them 
ihan  the  action  on  the  Mistick.  In  less  than  three  months 
ihe  tribe  of  Pequods  was  extirpated :  a  few  miserable 
-  fugitives,  who  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians, being  inoorporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a 
distinct  people.     In  this  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the 
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tolonists  of  New  England  seem  to  bave  been  f^oodaoteil 
bj  skilful  and  epterprising  o^ers^  and  disfdajed  botb 
eourage  and  perseverance  as  soldiers.  But  they  stained 
tbeir  laurels  by  the  use  which  they  made  of  victory.  In* 
ytead  of  treating  the  Pequods  as  an  independent  people^ 
who  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend  the  property^  ^o 
rights,  and  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  retaliate^ 
upon  tfaein  all  the  barbarities  of  American  war.  Somf 
they  massacred  in  eold  blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be 
tortured  by  their  Indian  allies,  a  considerable  number 
they  sold  as  slaves  in  Bermudas,  the  rest. were  reduced 
to  servitude  among  themselves.*  ^ 

§  XXXIV.  But  reprebensilile  as  this  conduct  of  the 
English  must  be  deemed,  their  vigorous  efforts  in  this 
decisive  campaign  filled  all  the  surrounding  tribes  of  In- 
dians with  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  valour  as  secured 
a  long  tranquillity  to  all  their  settlements.  At  the  same 
time  the  violence  of  administration  in  England  continued 
to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  by  forcing 
many  respectable  subjects  to  tear  tliemselves  from  all 
the  tender  connexions  that  bind  men  to  tlieir  native 
eonntry,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a  region  of  the  New 
World,  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nothing  tha|: 
eoujd  allure^  them  tliither  but  exemption  from  oppres- 
«ion.  The  number  of  those  emigrants  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  and  appeared  so  formidable,  that  ^ 
proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships 
from  carrying  passengers  to  New  England  without  spe- 
cial permission.  On  many  occasions  this  injunction  was 
eluded  or  disregarded.  Fatally  for  the  king,  it  operated 
with  full  effect  in  one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigt 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  ^me  other  per- 
sons whose  principles  and  views  coincided  with  theirq^ 
impatient  to  eiyoy  those  civil  and  religious  liberties  wbioU 
they  stru^led  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britian,  hired 
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some  sbipf  to  oarrj  them  and  their  attendants  to  New 
Bn|»land.  By  order  of  eoundi,  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
these  when  on  the  point  of  sailing;  and  Charies,  pLV 
from  suspeeting  that  thd  ftitnre  revelations  in  his  king- 
doms were  to  be  exeited  and  directed  by  persons  in  sueh 
a  humble  sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men  des-* 
lined  to  overturn  his  throne^  and  to  terminate  his  daya 
by  a  violent  death«'N'  • 

$XXXy,  Bat,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  govern- 
inent  to  cheek  this  spirit  of  migration,  the  measures  of 
ibe  lung  and  his  ministers  were  considered  by  a  gear! 
body  of  tbe  people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rights  which 
t)iey  deemed  most  valuable,  that  in  tbe  course  of  ihe 
Teaf  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  above 
^hree  thousand  persons  emlmrkt^d  for  New  England, 
ehoosing  rather  tO'  expose  themselves  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  disregarding  the  royal  proclamation,  than  to 
remain  longer  under  oppression.  Exasperated  at  this 
eontempt  of  his  authority,  Oliarles  had  recourse  to  a 
violent  but  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  what  he  had 
in  view.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the 
corporation  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  colonists  had 
conformed  so  little  to  tbe  terms  of  their  charter,  that 
Judgment  was  given  against  them  without  difficulty. 
They  were  found  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a 
corporation,  which  of  course  returned  to  the  crown,  and 
Charles  began  to  take  measures  for  new-modelling  the 
political  frame  of  the  colony,  and  vesting  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  apiirs  in  other  hands.  But  his  plans  were 
never  carried  into  execution.  In  every  corner  of  liis  do- 
minions, the  storm  noW  began  to  ^ther,  which  soon 
burst  out  with^such  fatal  violence,  that  Charles,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with 
domestic  and  more  interesting  cares,  had  not  leisure  to 

•  Mather,  Magnslia,  b.  L  ch.  5.  p.  33.  Ncal's  Hist  of  N.  Eng. 
i.  1^1.    Chalmers*  AluuJs,  i.  1^5, 1^  etc. 
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bestow  any  attention  upon  a  remote  and  inoonsiderable 
province.* 

$  XXXYI.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament^ 
snoh  a  revolution  took  place  in  England,  that  all  the 
motives  for  migrating  to  the  New  World  ceased.  The 
maxims  of  the  Puritans  with  respect  to  the  government 
both  of  church  and  state,  became  predominent  in  the 
nation,  and  were  enforced  by  the  hand  of  power.  Their 
oppressors  were  bumbled ;  that  perfect  system  of  re- 
formed poMy,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their 
admiration  and  desire,  *  was  established  *by  law ;  and 
amidst  the  intrignes  and  conflicts  of  an  obstinate  civil 
war,  ^turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  found  such  full  oceu- 
pation,  that  tliey  had  no  inducement  to  quit  a  busy  the- 
atre, on  which  they  had  risen  to  act  a  most  conspicuous 
part.  From  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty,  when  the  fit-st  feeble  colony  was  conducted  to 
New  England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty/  it  has  been  computed,  thai 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  British  subjects  had 
settled  there.  The  money  expended  by  various  adven- 
turers during  that  period,  in  fitting  out  ships,  in  pur- 
ehastng  stock,  and  transporting  settlers,  amounted,  on 
a  moderate  caloulation,  n&rly  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  :f  a  vast  sum  In  that  age,  and  which  no  principles, 
inferior  in  force  to  those  wherewith  the  Puritans  were 
animated,  could  have  persuaded  men  to  lay  out,  on  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining  an  establishment  in  a  re- 
mote uncultivated  region,  which,  from  its  situation  and 
climate,  could  allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that  offing- 
ing  subsistence  and  enjoying  freedom.  For  some'year^ 
even  subsistence  was  procured  with  difficulty ;  and  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our  narra- 
tive is  arrived,  before  the  product  of  the  settlement 
yielded  the  planters  any  return  for  their  stock.     About 

*  Hutchinson,  p.  86.  502,  etc.    Chalmers'  Annals,  L  lei* 
t  Mather,  b.  i.  ch.  4.  p.  17.  ch.  5.  p,  33.    Hutchinson,  p.  )^3. 
ptudmers'  Annals,  p.  165. 
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thMt  lime  they  began  to  export  corn  in  smaB  quaniiti€« 
to  tbe  West  Indies^  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
extend  the  fishery^  and  to  open  the  trade  in  lumberf 
whieh  hare  since  proved  the  staple  articles  of  commereo 
in  the  eolony.^  Sinee  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun«> 
dred  and  forty,  the  number  of  people  viiih  which  New 
England  has  recruited  the  population  of  tho  parent  state^ 
is  supposed  at  least  to  equal  what  may  hare  been  drain* 
ed  ftrom  it  by  occasional  migrations  tliither. 

$XXXYII.  But  thongb  the  sudden  change  of  system 
fai  Great  Britain  stopped  entirely  the  influx  of  settlers 
into  New  England,,  the  principles  of  the  colonists  coin- 
cided so  perieetly  with  those  of  the  popular  lead^  in 
parliament,  that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar marks  of  their  brotherly  affection.  By  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-two,  the  people  in  all  the  different  plan- 
tations of  New  England  wei*e  exempted  from  payment 
of  any  duties,* either  upon  goods  exported  thither>  orup- 
•B  those  whieh  they  imported  into  the  mother  country^ 
until  the  House  should  take  farther  order  to  tbe  contra- 
ry. This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
iKitfa  Houses*!  EUicouraged  by  such  an  extraordinaiy 
Inriyilege,  industry  made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  districts 
of  Now  England,  and  population  increased  along  with  it* 
In  return  for  those  flsiTours,  the  colonista  applauded  the 
measures  of  parliament;,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts 
to  ¥ittdieate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation^  pn^r* 
«d  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regulations 
in  order  to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour  of  tbe  king  on 
Ike  other  side  of  tbe  Atlantic.^ 

^XXXVUL  Helyiag  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with 
wkiekall  tiieir  proceedings  were  viewed  by  mentbao 
wlosely  united  with  them  in  sentimeiUs  and  y/mha^  the 

*  Hutcfains<xi,  p.  91, 9d. 
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pmyle  of  New  Eagland  Tentiured  on  a  meMurei  wliieh 
not  only  inereftsed  thrir  security  and  pawer,  but  may  be 
regarded  as  a  coDsidcrable  step  towards  indepeiidenee. 
Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of  tbe  danger  to  whiob 
they  wore  exposed  from  the  surrounding  tribes  ot  Indi« 
Uns^  the  four  eolonies  of  Massaehusetts^  Plymouth^  Con* 
^eetient,  and  Newharen,  entered  int#  a  league  of  pefw 
|ietual  eonfederaey»*  offensiye  and  defensire ;  an  idea  fa- 
miliar to  several  leading  men  in  the  eolonie|»  as  it  wao 
framed  in  imitation  of  the  famous  bond  of  union  aoMmg 
the  Duteh  proTuices*  in  whose  dominions  the  Brownistt 
had  lAg  resided.      It  was  stipulated^  that  the  eonfeder* 
ates  should  heneeforth  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  ;.that  eaeh  colony 
ihall  remain  separate  and  distinctf  and  haye  exclusive 
jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory ;  that  in  every  wai^ 
offensive  or  defensive^  each  of  the  confederates  shid) 
furniflli  its  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money,  at  a 
fate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the 
Eumber  of  peq^le  in  eaeh  settlement;  that  a«  assembly 
eomposed  of  two  commissioners  from  eaeh  ecdoay  ahall 
be  held  annually,  with  power  to  deliberate  and  deelda 
in  all  points  of  common  concern  to  the  confederacy ;  and 
every  determinaUon,  in  which  six  of  their  number  eon* 
eur,  shall  be'binding  on  the  whole.f    In  thistransaetiott 
the  colonies  of  N6w  England,  seem  to  have  eonsidered 
themselves  as  independent  societies,  possessing  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control  of  any 
superior  power.    The  govemmg  party  in  England,  oc^ 
eupied  with  affairs  of  matt  urgent  concern,  and  no  wIm 
disposed  to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in 
America  with  any  jealous  attention,  sirred  the  measura 
to  pass  without  animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence gathered  strengtl^  and  soon  displayed  itself  more 

♦May  19,  1643. 
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#peiily :  sone  persons  of  note  in  the  colony  of  SfiuHi« 
cfausettSf  ayerse  to  the  system  of  ecelesiaslical  polity  es- 
tablished there»  and  prelbrring  to  it  the  govemnientand 
discipline  of  the  ehurobes  of  England  or  Seodand,  bar- 
ing  remonstrated  to  the  general  courts  against  ih»  in- 
justice of  depriring  them  of  their  rights  as  fr^men^  and 
of  their  privilegesias  chrisdansi  because  they  couM  not 
join  as  members  with  any  of  the  congregadonal  eburcheSf 
petitioned  that  they  might  no  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws 
to  which  they  had  not  assented,  nor  be  subject  to  taxes 
imposed  by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. Their  demands  were  not  only  rejected,  bttthey 
were  imprisoned  and  fined  as  disturbers  of.  the  public 
peaee ;  and  whei^  they  appointed  some  of  their  number 
.  to  lay  their  grierances  before  parliament,  the  annual 
eonrt,  in  order  to  prerent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme 
power,  attempted  first  to  seize  their  papers,  and  then  to 
obstruct  their  embarkation  for  En^aiul.  But  though 
neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  was  the 
address  and  influence  of  the  colonies'  agents  in  Eng- 
land, that  no  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  into  this 
transaction.f  Tliis  was  followed  by  an  indication,  still 
less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  prevalent  among 
the  peo^e  of  Massachusetts.  Under  every  form  of  gor- 
emment  the  right  of  coining  money  has  been  considered 
as  a  prerogative  peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and  which  no 
subordinate  member  in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim* 
Regardless  of  this  established  maxim,  the  general  court 
ordered  a  coinage  of  silver  money  at  Boston^  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree  as  an  apt  sym- 
bol of  its  progressive  vigour.^  Even  this  usurpation  es- 
caped ^without  notice.  The  Independents,  having  now 
humbled  all  rival  sects,  engrossed  the  whole  direction  of 

•A.Dtl646. 
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Ike  gDVernoioirt  irf  Kew  £ng)^4f  fiwni^  |«B^t4^j  t^ 
fliose  printiiaei  wliidi  jthey  kwi  ndfufited  as  j0^  m#t  pf^ 
ftet  niodel  «f  etnl  and  eeeletiat^efd  f^iji  tjiey  ^;^ 
unwillnii;  to  atein  its  r«piitalleib  ^  S^P^WJ^S  ^J  VN^ 

$  XXXIX.  Wiies  Ot^mweU  nsni^ped  t)i6  fnpr^po  ppww 
•Tf  the  colenieg  ef  New  Englaiid  eonldaii^  tp  jfMA  ftf 
liigh  ki  hU  eatiBiatioD.  As  ke  lia^  deeply  imbid.ed  %^ 
the  fanatieal  notions  of  the  independents^  and  was  perpe- 
toally  surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  and  artful  tte^h^ 
ers  of  that  seet,  he  kept  a  eonstant  eoi!re!lpondeifoe  with 
the  leading  men  in  the  AmerliBan  settlements^  who  seen! 
to  haye  looked  up  to  him  tts  a  zealous  patron.*  He  Is 
return  eonsidered  them  as  his  molt  devoted  adherents^ 
attached  to  him  nd  less  by,  aflbetion  than  fey  principle. 
He  soon  gave  a  striking  proof  of  this.  On  the  conquest 
of  Jamaica^  he  formed  a  Scheme  for  the  seeulity  and 
improT^ment  of  the  acquisition  made  by  his  ^ietorious 
armSf  suited  to  the  ardour  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that 
delighted  in  aeeomplishiog  it^  ends  by  extraordinary 
means.  He  pn^sed  to  transport  the  pebple  of  N^w 
England  to  that  island,  and  employed  fe?ery  argument 
calculated  to  make  im[H*cssjon  upon  them^  in  order  Ui 
obtain  their  eousent.  He  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  re« 
Ugious  zeal  by  repN^senting  what  a  fatal  blow  it  woui4 
be  to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the  faithful  Word 
settled  in  the  Inidst  of  his  territories  in  the  New  WoHd; 
He  allured  them  with  prospects  of  immense  wealth  in  A 
fcHile  region,  which  would  reward  the  industry  of  those, 
who  cultivated  it>  with  all  the  precious  productions  of 
the  torrid  zobci  and  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  they 
might  take  possession  of  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  God^s  pro- 
mise of  making  his  people  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  He 
assui^d  theni  6f  being  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
his  authority,  and  of  vesting  all  the  powers  of  govern- 

•  Hutchinson,  App.  520,  ^tc.    CoUect  p.  233. 
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ntrat  entirely  in  UMir  handg.  But  by  diif  time  tte  e^ 
loniflis  were  attaehed  to  a  eouiiti^  in  wkieh  they  had  re« 
aided  fbr  many  yean^  and  where^  though  they  (fid  not 
attain  opuleneoy  they  enj<^red  the  oomforts  of  life  fat 
l^reat  abnndanee ;  luid  they  dreaded  «o  mueh  the  noxi- 
ous elimate  of  the  West  Indies^  which  had  proved  fiUal 
to  a  great  nnmber  of  the  English  who  first  settled  in 
Jamaica^  that  they  deelined^  though  in  the  most  res* 
peetful  termsy  closing  with  the  Protector's  proposition.* 

*  Hutchinson^  p.  19O9  etc.    Chshnersi  p.  1S8. 
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NOTE  L  p.  6. 


QE  SOLIS  coQteiMlsi  that  as  Narvaez,  had  no  inteipreten^  he 
could  hdd  no  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  provincesi  nor 
converse  with  them  in  any  way  but  by  signs,  and  that  k  was 
equally  impossil>le  for  him  to  carry  on  any  communication  with 
Montezuma.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  Cor« 
tes  himself  that  I  relate  att^  the  particulars  of  Narvaez's  cor- 
respondence both  with  Montezuma  and  with  his  subjects  in  the 
maritime  provinces.  Relat  Ramus,  iii.  244,  A.  C.  Cortes  af- 
firms, that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourse  between  Narvaez 
and  the  Meadcans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  on. 
Bemal  Diaz  supplies  this  defect,  and  informs  us,  that  the  three 
deserters  who  jdned  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  ac« 
<{uired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language,  c.  1 10.  With 
hb  usual  minuteness,  he  mentions  their  names  and  characters, 
and  relates^  in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punished  for  their 
perfidy.  The  Spaniards  had  now  resided  above  a  3rear  among 
the  Mexicans,  a^  k  b  not  surpriung,  that  several  among  them 
should  have  made  some  iMX>fidency  in  speaking  their  language. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  c  1. 
Both  B.  Diaz,  who  was  present,  and  Herrera,  the  most  accu* 
rate  and  best  infoi^med  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  agree  with 
Cortes  in  his  account  of  the  secret  correspondence  carried  on 
ivith  Montezuma.  Dec.  iL  lib.  x.  c.  18. 19.  De  Soils  seems  to 
consider  it  as  a  discredit  to  CorteB,  his  hero,  that  Montezuma 
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should  Jiave  boflD  ready  to  engage  in  a  cormpontaice  wHb 
Narrmez.  He  suppofes  til^ft  inoiiarcli  to  ha?e  contracted  suck 
a  wooderfi)!  afiectiofi  for  the  8pa]uard%  that  he  was  not  aoGcitr 
0U8  to  be  deUvered  from  them.  After  the  |odigiiity  wiA  wloch 
lie  had  been  treatedf  auch  an  %ffe(:tion  ia  incredible ;  and  even 
Pe  3oli8  ia  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  muat  be  looked  ^p- 
pn  as  one  of  the  aiiradea  wbich  God  had  ^rrought  to  fiicHinito 
the  conquest,  lib.  iy.  c«7.  The  truth  i^  Montezuma,  however 
inuch  overawed  by  hia  dread  of  the  SpaniardSi  was  extremeljr 
|]ppatient  to  recover  hia  Ubertj. 


NOTE  n.  p.  If. 

These  words  I  have  bbrrbwed  from  Ihe  i^ipnTmous  apcounl 
pi  the  ]Suropean  SetUements  in.  America^  published  bf  Dodsr 
ley  in  twp  volumes  8vo«  a  work  of  ao  much  merit,  that  I  shoul4 
dilnk  there  is  hardly  any  writer  iii  the  age  who  ought  to  be; 
kshashed  of  atknowledgbg  himself  t6  be  ^  aiithbf  oF  it 
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Th^  ebhtei^porary  historians  differ  condidetably  wltii  reapect 
^  the  loss  of  the  S]»niards  T>n  this  occasicMl.  GorQes,  in  hi^ 
^cond  despatch  to  the  emperor  inakes  di6  number  Oiily  ISO. 
Itelat  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  249,  A.  ^ut  ft  was  Inamfestly  bis  in* 
tbrcst,  at  that  juncture,  to  conceal  from  th6  coart  of  ftpain  the 
full  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  De  Soils  al- 
ways studious  to  dinunish  eveiy  misfortune  that  b^fcl  his  coun- 
trymen, rates  dieir  loss  at  aJ>out  two  hundred  men«  lib.  iv.  c 
l9.  B.  Diaz  affirms  that  they  tost  S70  men,  and  that  only  UO 
escaped  from  Mexico,  c  1^8,  p.  108,  B.  Palalbx,  bishop  off 
Los  Angeles,  ^o  seems  to  have  inquired  into  the  early  tnoH 
aactions  of  his  countrymen  m  New  Spsdn,  with  greai  attendCMii^ 
Cbnfinhs  the  account  of  B.  Diaz  with  respect  to  At  extent  ai 
their  loss.  Virtudes  del  Indip,  p.  33.  Gomara  statea  th^  loss  at 
450  men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  montha  afterwards,  when  Cortes 
had  received  several  reinforcements,  he  mustered  hi^  trbops,  and 
found  them  to  be  only  590.  Kelat.  ap.  Ram^s.  UL  p.  355,  B. 
How,  as  Narvaes  brought  Sbb  men  into  new  Bpab^  and  about 
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«bO  df  O&ei^U  9(Mtn  were  thm  iXtte^  it  is  ei^ent  that  hk 
Po88)  in  the  reorettt  from  Mexico,  mutt  have  been  much  mor6 
ieofiiidend>le  thui  wiMk  He  mentkmt.  fi.  Diaz,  solicitous  to 
dut^nify  the  dlmgers  and  suffMagi  to  which  lie  and  his  MkiWm 
coiiquerbrs  were  eiposcd,  maf  have  exaggerated  theif  losfi ; 
hilt)  ih  ihy  6pinioh>  It  tannot  well  be  estimated  at  less  tlmn  600 
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Soh^e  r^iiiailto  6f  this  ^t*eat  work  are  ddB  tisible,  a&d  the  spot 
irhere  the  brigantines  were  built  and  launched  is  still  pointed 
#ut  to  strangers.  Torqnemadi  viewed  them*  Mtmarq.  Indl* 
iam^  vol.  L  p.  531. 

NOTE  V.  p.  45. 

The  station  of  Alvaokdo  on  the  causeway  of  Tacufoa  was  the 
Clearest  to  the  city.  Cortes  observes,  that  there  thejr  could  &- 
finctly  observe  what  passed  when  their  countrymen  were  sacri* 
ficed.  kdat  ap.  Ramus.  ilL  p.  273,  £.  B.  Oiaz,  who  beldng* 
M  to  Alvarado^s  division,  relates  what  he  behdd  with  his  own 
eyes.  C.  152,  p.  US,  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man  whose  courage 
W2UI  so  dear  as  to  1>e  above  suspicion,  he  describes  with  Ms 
fisubl  simplicity  the  impresdon  which  this  spectacle  made  upon 
him.  M  Before  (says  he)  I  saw  the  breasts  of  iny  companions 
Opened,  their  hearts,  yet  fluttering,  offered  to  an  accursed  idol) 
and  their  flesh  devoured  by  th^  exulting  enemies,  I  was  ac- 
customed to  ent^r  a  battle  not  6nly  widiout  fear,  but  with  high 
spirit.  But  from  that  time  I  never  advanced  to  fight  the  Mexi-^ 
cans  without  a  secret  hortx>r  and  anxiety ;  my  heart  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  death  wiiich  I  had  seen  them  suffer.**  He 
takes  care  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror 
went  off ;  and,  indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery  on  every  oeca** 
son  is  fbU  evidence  of  tiiis.    B;  Diaz,  c.  156,  p.  157,  a. 


NOTE  Vt  p.  49. 

One  circumstance  in  thk  siege  merits  particular  notice.  The 
Account  which  tbe  Spaidsh  writers  gite  6f  the  mtmn^^tts  unmeil 
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employed  in  the  attack  or  defience  of  Mexico  seans  tobeiMred* 
iMe.    Acoording  to  Cortes  fahnsel^  he  had  at  one  tkne  l50»00O 
aoxHiaff  Indiana  in  hts  seivice.    Relat.  Ramus.  iiL  375.  £.Go* 
aufaasaertS)  that  they  were  ahove  300/)00.      Cron.  c.  136. 
Henreraytoi  author  of  higher  aiitthorky»  says^  they  were  about 
1100,000.    Dec  iii  lib.  i.  a  19.    None  of  the  contemporary  wri« 
ters  ascertain  explicitly  the  number  of  persons  in  Mexico  during 
the  siege.    But  Cortes  on  several  occasioils  mentions  the  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  who  were  s]ain>  or  who  perished  for  want  of 
ibod ;  and,  ii  we  may  rely  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  above  two  hundred  thousand  must  have  been  shut  up  in 
tftc  town.    But  the  quantity  of  provisions  necessaiy  for  the  sub-* 
aistence  of  such  vast  multitudes  assembled  in  one  place,  during 
three  months,  is  so  great,  and  it  requires  so  much  foresight  and 
arrangement  to  collect  these,  and  lay  them  up  in  magazines,  so 
as  to  be  certain  <^  a  regular  supi^y,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a  country  where  agriculture 
wss  so  imperfect  as  in  the  Mexican  emigre,  where  there  was  no 
tame  animals,  and  by  a  pec^le  naturaUy  so  in^ntivident,  and  so 
inqipable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan,  as  the  most  improv- 
ed Americans.    The  Spaniards,  with  ail  thdr  care  and  atten« 
tion,  &red  very  po^y,  and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme  di^-* 
tress  for  want  of  proviskms.      B.  Diaz,  p.  142.    Cortef  R^lat. 
S71,  D.    Cortes  on  one  occasion  mentions  slighUy  the  ^bus« 
tcQce  of  his  army ;  and  after  acknowledging  that  they  were  often 
in  great  want,  adds,  that  they  received  supplies  ftt)m  the  peoplo 
oi  the  country,  of  fish,  and  of  some  fruit,  which  he  caUs  the 
cherries  of  the  country.      Ibid.      B.  Diaz  says,  that  they  had 
cakes  of  maize,  and  serasas  de  la  tierra ;  and  when  the  season 
of  these  was  over,  another  fruit  which  he  calls  TtmoM  i  but  their 
most  comfortable  subsistence  was  a  root  which  the  Indians  use 
as  food,  to  which  he  gives  the  nsQie  of  Qui&iesj  p.  U2.     The 
Indian  auidUaries  had  one  means  of  subustence  more  than  the 
Spiiiiards.    They  fed  upcm  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom 
they  killed  in  battle.    Cort.  RelaL  1 76,  C.    B.  Diaz  confirms  hia 
relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico 
to  their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  large  quttitities  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Mexicans,  salted  or  dried,  as  a  most  acceptable 
present  to  their  ftiends,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  ct 
fiseding  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their  festivals,  p.  U7. 
pe  SoUS}  who  seems  to  consider  it  as  an  ixpputa^ion  of  discredit 
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to  Ms  coontrynieiiy  that  they  should  act  in  cchoeri  with  siudfiBr  ~ 
ries  who  M  upon  human  flesh,  is  solicitoas  to  ptove  that  the 
Spaniards  endeavoured  to  prerent  thesr  associates  firosn  eating 
the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,  lib.  v.  c  34.  But  he  has  no  autho.< 
rity  ibr  this  from  the  original  historians.  Neither  Cortes  him- 
self, nor  B.  Diaz,  seem  to  have  had  any  such  scruple ;  and^  on 
many  occasions,  mention  the  Indian  repasts,  which  were  be- 
come fieoniliar  to  them,  without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  Even 
with  this  additional  stock  of  foodfor  the  Indians,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  procure  subdstence  (or  armies  amonnring  to  such 
numbers  as  we  find  in  the  Spamsh  writers.  Perhaps  tiie  beak 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  to  adopt  the  c^Mnion  oi  B.  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  the  most  artless  of  aU  the  BUtoriad^rtB  prmiiKvoB. 
<^When  Gomara  (says  he)  on  some  occauens  relates,  Uiat  ^lere 
were  so  many  diousand  Indians  our  auxitiaries,  and  en  odiers, 
that  there  were  so  many  thousand  houses  in  this  or  that  town,  m 
regard  b  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authoi;ity 
for  it,  the  numbers  not  being  in  reaUty  the  fifth  of  what  he  re- 
lates. If  we  add  together  the  different  numbevs  which  he  men- 
tions, that  country  would  contain  more  milHons  than  there  are  in 
Castile.*'  C.  139.  But  though  some  oonuderable  deduction 
should  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  Mex- 
ican forces,  they  must  have  been  very  nimierous ;  for  nothong 
but  an  immense  superiority  m  number  could  have  enabled  them 
to  withstand  abody  oi  nine  hu^dred  Spaniards,  conducted  l^  a 
leader  of  such  abilities  as  Cortes. 


NOTE  VII.  p.  61. 

In  relating  the  oppresuve  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  con- 
querors of  New  Spam,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  kn  Casas  as 
my  guide.  His  account  of  them,  Relat.  de  la  Destruyc.  p.  I8» 
etc.  is  manifiBstly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the  testimony  of  Cor- 
tes himself,  and  of  Gomara,  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I 
have  taken  my  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  Panucans,  and 
they  relate  it  without  any  disapprobaticn.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom,  mentions  it  only  hi  general  terms,  c.  1 63«  Her- 
rera,  solicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  action  of  his  coun* . 
trymen,  though  he  mentions  63^  ca&ques,  and  400  nbren  of  notft 
as  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  asserts,  that  thirty  only  were 


hartit  mi  Aettatpuigm^i.  Dec  iiL  Kb.  r.  c*  7«  A«t  tUSi  in 
eimtnrftoliheteitimoiiyof  theoTigiiial  lutliyrMBih  iiiYtkiili^ 
ff  Qomm)  whomit  appears  he  had consttlt^d,  a»  be  a4opi;a  ^e- 
vend  of  Ma  expresaicma  in  this  pasaage.  The  pinuahmeot  qf 
Guatimooin  is  related  1^  the  moat  auitheatic  of  the  Spaniah  wri- 
lerst  Torqtiemada  has  extracted  from  a  lius^eiy  qf  Te/ieucoi 
eampoaed  m  the  Mexican  tongue,  an  accoimt  of  t)u9  tran^acr 
tioD,  more  £Mn»urable  to  Goi^imQzin  than  that  of  the  Spani^ 
euthora.  Moo.  Indiana,  L  576.  According  to  the  Meiacan  9c« 
count,  CmtM  had  scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  justify  su^li 
A  wanton  act  oF  cruelty.  B.  Dias  affirms,  that  Guatimozin  and 
his  fellow-sufferers  asserted  their  umpcence  with  thdr  last  breath 
and  that  many  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  condemned  this  actioB  of 
Cortes  «s  equally  unnecessary  and  unjust,  p.  300,  b«  301,  a. 


NOTE  VIII.  p.  63. 

The  moti^  be  undertaking  this  expedition  was,  to  punidi 
ChiistOTal  de  Olid,  one  of  his  officers,  who  had  revcrfted  against 
him,  and  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent  jurisdiction.  Cor* 
tes  regarded  this  insurrection  as  of  such  dangerous  example 
and  dreaded  so  much  the  alnlitiesand  popularity  of  its  autJior, 
that  b  person  he  led  the  body  of  troops  destined  to  suppress  it. 
Me  marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thousand  miles,  thro' 
a  country  abounding  with  thick  forests,  rugged  moui^idns,  deep 
rivers,  thinly  inhabited,  and  cultivated  enly  in  a  few  places. 
What  he  suffered  from  femine,  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives, 
from  the  climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  species,  has  no- 
thing in  history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures 
of  the  other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  service  above  two  years ; 
and  though  it  was  not  (Ustinguished  by  any  splendid  event,  he^ 
exhibited,  during  the  course  of  it,  greater  personal  courage, 
more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience,  than 
in  any  other  period  or  scene  in  his  fife.  Herrera,  dec*  iii.  lib.  vL 
viLviii.  ix.  Gomaca  Cron.  c.  163,  177.  B.  Diaz,  174— 190. 
Cortes,  MS.  fiene^  tne.  Were  one  to  write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the 
account  of  this  expedition  should  occupy  a  splendid  place  in  it. 
In  a  general  hbtorjr  of  America,  as  the  expedition  was  prodf^ 
tive  of  DO  great  event,  the  motion  tit  it  u  niSkml# 
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NOTE  IX.  p.  65. 

Accoixting  to  Herrera>  the  treasure  which  Cortey  broAigh^ 
with  hiniy  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrojught  plat^ 
two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  fine  gold^  and  ten  thousand  of 
inferior  standard ;  many  rich  jewels^  one  in  particular  worth  fbr4 
tj  thousand  pesos>  and  several  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  value^ 
pec.  iv.  lih.  ill  c.  $.  lih.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  to 
gire  a  portion  with  his  daughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos^ 
GoDdara  Crpn.  c.  237.  The  fortune  which  he  left  his  sons  was 
veiy  considerable.  But,  as  we  have  before  related,  the  stmi  di* 
yided  among  the  ccmquerors,  on  the  first  reduction  of  Mexico^ 
was  very  small.  There  appears  then  to  be  some  reaoon  for  sua-* 
pecUng  that  the  accusations  of  Cortes's  enemies  were  nol  ako^ 
gether  destitute  of  foundation.  They  charged  hmi  with  having 
applied  to  his  own  use  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Mexican 
spdl ;  with  having  concealed  the  royal  treasures  of  M<Hitesum|t 
and  Guatimorin;  with  defrauding  the  king  of  hb  fifth;  and  rpb^ 
Ung  his  followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  iii 
lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  ecnquercws 
themselves  euteHamed  suspicions  of  the  same  kind,  with  respea 
to  this  part  of  hid  conduct    B.  Diax,  c.  157. 

NOTE  X.  p.  7r. 

Ia  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  tttfa»  in  New  Spaim 
we  have  fdlowed  Cortes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  Kui 
despatches  to  the  emperor  contain  a  mmute  account  of  his  ope« 
rations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapably 
of  relating  his  own  exploits.  Our  information  With  respect  to 
them,  and  other  transactions  in  Peru,  is  derived,  however^  from 
contemporary  and  respecti^k  authors. 

The  most  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranaactjons  in  Peru  WM 
published  by  Francisco  de  Xerez,  his  secretary.  It  ia  a  simple 
unadorned  narrative,  carried  down  no  farther  than  the  death  of 
Atahualpa,  in  1533 ;  for  the  author  returned  to  Spun  in  153;4| 
and  spon  afiker  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  short  Histqry  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  addressed  to  the  ctnporor. 

vol.  II.  5B 
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DoQ  Peciro  Sancbo,  an  officer  who  served  under  Puamv 
drew  up  an  account  of  his  expedidon,  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Ramusio,  and  inserted  in  his  valuable  collection,  but 
has  never  been  published  in  Hs  original  language.  Sancho  re- 
turned to  Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  what  both  these  authors  relate  concerning  the  progress 
and  operations  oF  Pizarro ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  had  been  so  short,  at  the  time  when  they  left  it,  and  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives  s<^  slender,  that  their  knowledge  of 
the  Peruvian  manners  and  customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  l.eon, 
Ifho  published  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville,  in  1553.  If  he 
had  finished  all  that  he  proposes  in  the  general  division  of  his 
work,  it  would  have  been  the  most  complete  hbtoiy  which  had 
been  published  of  any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  execute  it,  having  served  during  seventeen  years  in 
America,  and  having  visited  in  person  most  of  %he  provinces} 
eoncerning  which  he  had  occasion  to  write.  But  only  the  first 
part  of  his  Chroniele  has  been  printed.  It  contsdns  a  descrip- 
tion of  Petni,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is  writ-f 
ten  with  so  Uttle  art,  and  such  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  thaf 
one  must  regret  the  loss  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work*. 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  ZATvXtj  who 
published,  in  1555,  his  Historia  del  Descubrimiento  y  Conques- 
ta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru.  Zerate  waar  a  man  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation, and  employed  m  Peru  as  comptroller-general  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  His  history,  whether  we  attend  to  its  mattef  or 
emnposition,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit ;  as  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  well  informed,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisi- 
tive with  respect  to  the  manners  and  transactions  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans, great  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony. 

lion  Diego  Fernandez  published  his  Historia  del  Peru  in  157 1 . 
His  sole  object  is  to  relate  the  dissentk>ns  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Spaniards  in  that  enq>ire.  As  he  served  in  b  public  station  in. 
Peru,  and  was  well  acqusdnted  both  with  the  country,  and  vnth 
the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which  he  describes, 
as  he  possessed  sound  understandiDg  and  greieit  impartiality,  his 
Irork  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  historians  most  distiH'' 
guished  for  their  industry  in  research,  or  their  capacity  in  judg-^ 
ing  with  respect  to  tlie  events  which  they  relate. 
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The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contempora* 
ry  historians  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  is  Qard^asso  de  ]a  Vegai 
Inca.  For  though  the  first  part  rfhis  work)  entitled  Ctmimcn^ 
tario»  Rpialcs  del  Ori^m  de  loe  IncoB  Jleie$  del  Peruy  was  not 
published  sooner  thai)  thjB  year  t609)  seventy  •six  years  after 
the  death  of  Atahualpa  the  last  cmpdipT)  yet  as  he  -w^  bom  in 
Peru,  and  was  the  son  of  an  officer  of  distinction  among  the  Span- 
ish conquerom^  by  a  Coy  a  or  lady  of  the  K^ai  race,  on  account 
of  which  hfi  always  took  tjie  name  of  Iocs  S  as  he  was  master  of 
the  l^guage  spoke  by  the  Inca^i  and  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  countryoien,  his  authority  is  rated  tery  J^gh,  and 
<^en  placed  above  that  «f  all  the  other  historiaaa.  His  wor)^ 
bpwever>  is  little  more  than  a  como^^itary  upon  Ijbe  Spanish 
writers  of  the  Peruvian  fltory^  and  composed  of  qvotatic»s  taken 
from  the  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the  idea 
which  he  himself  gives  of  it  Lib.  i.  c.  iO.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account 
of  &€ts  only  tliat  he  {bllows  them  serrilely.  Even  in  explaining 
the  institutions  and  rights  of  his  ancestors,  his  information  seems 
not  to  be  more  perfect  than  theirs.  His  explanation  of  the  Qui- 
pos  is  almost  the  same  with  that  of  Acosta*  He  produces  no  spe« 
qimen  .of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  wluch  be  borr 
rorws  from  Bias  Valera^  an  early  misaionaryi  whose  memoirs 
h»ve  never  been  publiahed..  Lib.  ii.  c«  15.  As  for  compofitbnf 
arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  distbguishing  betwe^  what  is 
fabulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what  is  true,  one  searches  for 
them  in  vam  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work,  how* 
ever,  notwithstanding  its  great  defects,  ir  not  altogether  desti* 
tttte  of  use.  Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  hb  coun- 
trymen are  preserved  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian 
language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  some  errors  of  the  Spanish 
writers,  and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts,  taken  from 
authors  whose  works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  Ip^ 


NOTE  XI.  p.  75. 

One  may  iovxtk  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  which  they  en» 
dured,  and  of  the  unheakhful  climate  in  the  regions  which  they 
visited,  from  the  extraordinary  mortality  that  prevailed  among 
them.  Pizarro  carried  out  1 12,  men,  Abnagro  70.  In  Jess  than 
nine  months  130  pf  these  died.  Few  fell  by  the  sword ;  mo^t 
of  them  were  rut  off  by  diseases,    ^crex,  p.  180. 


4^  Mtt%  kifih  tL%vhTitArtov%. 

NOTE  JUL  p.  77. 

Hdft  iflland)  says  Hetrera,  k  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by 
tke  unwkotesomeneflid  df  its  clfanale)  its  hnpenetn^^  iroodsi  its 
rugged  motuitainsy  and  moKtaide  of  insects  and  roptileS)  that 
it  u  iMdbdi  any  softer  efntliet  than  that  of  Imferwd  is  employed 
ftk  d^scrikd^g  it  The  sun  b  almost  never  -  seen  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  k  hardly  enwr  ce^es  to  nUn.  Dec.  3.  fib. 
X.  c  9.  Olonpier  touched  at  tMs  iaiand  hi  the  jrear  1685,  and  lus 
^eccoAtnt  of  the  climate  i$  ppt  more  favomnMe.  Vol.  i.  p.  17%, 
He,  during  has  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited  most  oi  the  places 
Inhere  Pi^arro  landed,  and  his  description  of  them  throws  l%bt 
on  4he  tMUTidotis  pf  th^  p^  Spanish  hislofiima. 

NOTR  Xni.  p.  90. 

By  this  time  horsey  had  mult^i)ied  greatly-  in  the  Spanish  set- 
Uementa  on  the  Qontbieiit  When  Cortes  began  hb  expeditioo 
in  the  year  1518,  though  his  arai^^t  mm  more  condderaMe 
than  that  of  Kzarro,  and  composed  of  persons  superior  in  rank 
to  those  vdko  invaded  Peru,  he  co^ld  procure  no  more  than  aiE« 
teen  horses. 


note;  l^v.  p.  n. 

In  the  yaear  1740^  D.  Ant  Ulloa,  and  O.  George  Juan,  tra^ 
felled  from  Guayquil  to  Motupe,  bj  the  same  route  which  Pt** 
»&rro  took,  ^rom  the  description  of  their  journey,  one  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march.  The  san^  plains 
between  St  Michael  df  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  .90  miles, 
without  water,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on 
a  dreary  stretch  of  burning  aand^    Voyage,  tom.  L  p.  399,  etc 


NOTE  XV.  p.  95. 

This  extravagant  and  unseasomUe  discourse  of  Vatvevde  has 
been  censured  by  all  historians,  and  inth  justfee.    But  though 


itb  t^eixii  to  liat^  keh  ah  iffiteme  ahd  bigoted  ih^nk)  iiowi^ 
resembling  the  g66d  Ohiciedo,  MV^li^  accoYiipanied  CoiHidsy  thd 
ia}surdit]r  of  \is  address  to  Atahualpa  mxts^  not  be  ebarged  whol- 
ly upon  him.  tHi  harangue  is  evidently  a  translation  or  para* 
phra^  of  that  ibrin,  cbncerted  by  a  junto  of  Sjwnish  divih^s  and 
lawyei^  in  the  year  1599^  for  exf^aming  the  right  bi  their  Idng 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  Worid,  and  for  drectbgthe  offi- 
ccrs  employed  in  Am^i^ca  how  they  should  take  pos^ssion  of 
anjr  liew  country.  See  Vol.  i.  Note  xxiii.  The  seiitim^ts  cbii- 
tained  in  Valverde^s  lmrim|;ue  must  ne^  then  b^  imputed  to  th(^ 
bigoted  imbedlity  of  a  particular  mail,  but  to  that  of  the  age. 
But  Ckmithi  md  Betook  relate  one  cii^umstance  cohcert^g 
Valvefde,  which)  if  authentiCf  retid^  Urn  an  object^  not  c^ 
eontempt  onlyi  tnit  of  horror.  Th^  assett,  that  during  the 
whole  actioni  Vidverde  contihued  to  Excite  the  ^Idiers  16 
(daughter^  calling  to  them  to  strike  Uie  eiiemy^  not  wiUi  the 
tdge»  biit  with  tbh  points  of  th^  swohb.  Gom.  Cron.  c;  lis. 
Behz.  Histor.  Not.  Orbia,  lib.  iiL  c.  S.  Such  behaviour  was  v^-* 
ry  different  ftom  that  of  the  Roman  Cathc^c  clergy  iii  other 
porta  of  America,  where  they  linifimnly  exerted  their  influence 
to  pi*oteet  the  lBdiaiia>  ttbd  to  liMiderate  the  ferocity  of  their  eoun^ 
t0ni6ij. 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  95. 

Two  diflbrent  systema  have  b^eh  formed  concerning  ^e  don- 
diMtt  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spamsh  writers,  in  order  to  justify  the 
riolehcb  of  their  countryifteh,  ccmtend,  that  sill  the  Inca*8  prd- 
iessions  of  friendship  were  feigned ;  and  that  his  intention  in 
agreeing  to  an  interview  wttb  Pi^arro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut 
off  him  end  Ins  feBowers  at  one  blow ;  that  for  this  ptlrpoae  he 
advanced  with  such  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arms 
concealed  under  their  ^rments  to  execute  this  schema.  This 
ia  the  account  given  by  Xere2  and  ZaratCj  and  adopted  by  Her- 
rera.  But  if  it  imd  been  the  plan  of  the  tnca  to  destroy  the 
Spaniards,  one  can  hanHy  ima^e  that  he  would  have  permitted 
them  to  march  unmolested  through  the  desert  of  Motupe,  or 
have  neglected  to  defend  the  passes  ih  the  mountiun%  where 
they  tnight  have  been  attacked  with  ^  thuch  advantage.  If  the 
Peruvians  yhsoxhed  to  Cixamalca  tHtfa  an  intetitioti  to  fall  upoi| 
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the  Spamards,  it  is  incooceivable,  that  of  so  great  abodjr  of 
men,  prepared  for  action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make  resi&> 
tance,  but  all  tamely  sufier  themselrea  to  be  butchered  by  an 
enemy  whom  the)r  were  armed  to  attack.  Atahualpa's  mode  of 
advancing  to  the  interview  has  the  aspect  of  a  peaceable  proces- 
sicm,  not  of  a  military  enterprise.  He  lumself  and  his  followers 
were,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of  so- 
lenmity,  by  unanned  harbingers.  Though  rude  nations  are  ire- 
quently  cunnbg  and  ftdse,  yet,  if  a  schemkc  of  deception  and 
treachery  must  be  imputed  ^ther  to  a  mooarch,  that  had  not 
great  r^ison  to  be  alarmed  at  a  visit  from  strangers  who  solicit- 
ed admission  into  his  presence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  so 
daring,  and  so  little  scrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hesitate 
in  determining  where  to  fix  the  presumption  of  guilt.  Even 
anudst  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanish  writers  to  palliate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  his  interest,  to  seize  the.  Inca»  afid  that  he  had 
taken  measures  for  that  purpose  previous  to  any  suspicion  of  that 
monarch's  designs. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous. to  vindicate  lua 
countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of  faariog  oonc^ted 
the  destrucdon  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid 
to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct  towards  the  In- 
ca,  has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  ma- 
jestic form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  gaintnents  reaching  to  the 
ground,  having  appeared  in  a  viuon  to  Viracocha,  the  eighth 
Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  a  child  of  the  Son,  that  monavch 
built  a  temfde  in  honour  of  this  person,  and  erected  ^a  image 
of  him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  singulis  form  in 
vrtuch  he  had  exhiluted  himself  to  his  view*  In  this  tem^  di- 
vine honours  were  paid  to  Mm,  by  the  name  of  Viracocha.  P. 
L  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  33.  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared 
in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the  dress  they  wore, 
struck  every  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  image, 
of  Viracocha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the 
Son,  who  had  descended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded^ 
that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Peruvian  emjure  wn&  now  a|^>roach- 
ipg,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied  by  new  possessors. 
Atahualpa  himself,  considering  the  Spaniards  as  messengers 
from  heaven,  was  so  far  from  entertaining  any  dymghts  <tf  re- 
sisting them,  thi^  he  determined  to  pM  implicit  ofiedieace  ^ 
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their  commands.  From  those  sentiments  flowed  his  professions 
of  love  and  respect.  To  those  were  owing  the  cordial  reception 
of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  submbsive 
reverence  with  which  he  himself  advanced  to  visit  the  Spanish 
general  in  his  quarters ;  but  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  Phili- 
pillo,  the  Interpreter,  the  declaradon  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his 
answer  to  it,  were  so  ill  explained,  that  by  their  mutual  inabi- 
lity to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions,  the  fatal  rencounter 
at  Caxatnalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  was  occa- 
sioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  supersidous  veneration 
of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to  be  found  either  in 
Xerez,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate,  previous  to  the  interview  at  Cax- 
amalca ;  and  yet  the  two  former  served  under  Pizarro  at  that 
time,  and  the  latter  visited  Peru  sooa  after  the  conquest.  If 
either  the  Inca  himself,  or  his  messengers,  had  addressed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  words  which  Garcilasso  puts  in  their  mouths^ 
they  must  have  been  struck  with  such  submissive  declarations; 
and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themselves  oi  them  to  ac- 
complish their  own  designs  with  greater  fietdlity.  Garcilasso  lum- 
self,  though  his  narrative  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Inca 
and  Spaniards,  preceding  the  rencounter  at  Caxamaica,  b  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  of  his  believing  them  to  be  Viracochas, 
or  divine  beings,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  etc.  Yet,  with  his  usual  in- 
attention and  inaccuracy,  he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the 
Peflivians  did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between  them 
and  the  god  Viracocha,  until  the  fatal  disasters  subsequent  to 
the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  to  call  them 
Viracochas.  P.  i*  lib*  v  c.  31.  This  is  confirmed  by  Her- 
rera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  In  many  different  parts  of  America, 
if  are  may  believe  the  Spanish  writers,  their  countrymen  were 
cCmsidered  as  cKvine  beings  who  had  descended  from  heaven. 
But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  which  occur  in  the  intercourse 
between  nations  whose  prog^ss  in  refinement  is  very  unequai> 
the  ideas  of  those  who  Used  the  expression  were  different  from 
the  ideas  of  those  who  heard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the 
Indian  languages,  or  sudh  is  the  simplicity  of  those  who  speak 
thetn,  that  when  they  see  any  thihg  with  which  they  were  for- 
merly unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  origin, 
they  say,  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.  Ntignez.  Ram.  iil. 
^r,  C.  .  •  • 
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The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  seQtInienta  sufi  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Peruvians}  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  con* 
eistent  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  better  supported 
by  the  facts  related  by  the  contemporary  historians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200^  two  thousand  Peruvians  were 
killed.  Sancho  makes  the  number  ef  the  slai^  si^  or  sevei^ 
thousand.  Ram.  iii.  274,  D.  By  GarcUasso'^  account,  five  thou* 
sand  were  massacred.  P.  ii.  lib*  i*  c.  25.  The  number  whid^ 
I  have  mentioned,  being  the  medium  between  the  extreme^ 
may  probably  be  nearest  the  truth. 


NOTE  XVII.  p.  97. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  pcoof  of  this,  than  that  three 
Spaniards  travelled  from  Ca^tamaka  to  Cuzco.  The  diatance 
between  them  is  six  hundred  miles.  In  every  place  through* 
out  this  great  extent  of  country,  they  were  treated  with  all  tke 
honours  which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  ^nd  even 
to  their  cUviniti^s.  Under  pretexts  of  amassing  what  was  want* 
ing  for  the  ransom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of 
gold  with  which  the  walb  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzoo 
were  adorned ;  and  though  the  priests  were  unwillhig  to  alien- 
ate those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to  violate 
the  shrine  of  their  god,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own 
hands,  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure ; 
and  such  was  the  reverence  of  the  natives  for  their  persons^ 
that  though  they  beheld  this  act  of  sacrilege  with  aatonishment» 
they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  conmii^sion  of  it. 
Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.    Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  375,  O. 


NOTE  XVUI,  p.  106. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  spoil  of  Cuzco,  after  setting  apart 
the  king's.^A,  was  divided  among  480  persons.  Each  receiv- 
ed  4000  pesos.  Thb  amounts  to  1,920,000  pesos.  Dec.  v.  lib. 
vL  c.  3.  But  as  the  general  and  other  officers,  were  entitled  to 
a  share  hr  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  sum  total 
must  have  risen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Goma- 
ra,  c.  123,  and  Zarate,  lib.  iL  c.  8,  satisfy  themselves  with  ^ 


^ittog  in  general,  that  the|>lunder  of  Ciuco  wat  of  gfealet 
value  than  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa. 


NOTE  XIX.  p.  loSr. 

No  eitpedidofi  in  ^  New  World  vas  conducteci  with  ihor# 
persevering  courage  than  diat  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  wer^ 
greater  harda^pa  endured.  Man^  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
were,  like  their  leader,  vetehins  who  had  served  under  Cdrtes^ 
inured  to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my  readers 
as  have  not  an  opportunity  d*  perusmg  the  striking  descriptkvi 
of  their  sufferings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  their  march  fh>m  the  sea  coast  of  Quito,  by 
consulting  the  account  whith  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  hia  own 
journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  same  route.  Vc^.  torn.  L  p.  178, 
etc.  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Vicjo 
to  Quito,  by  the  same  road  which  Alvarado  took.  He  compai^s 
Ms  own  journey  with  that  of  the  Spanish  leader,  and  by  the  com- 
parison gives  a  most  striking  idea  of  the  Ix^dness  and  patience 
of  Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through  so  many  obstiicles. 
Voyage  du  Perou,  p.  28,  e^c 


NOTE  XX.  p.  108. 

According  to  Herrerat  there  was  entered  on  account  of  the 
king  in  gdd  155,300  pesos,  and  5400  marks  (each  8  ounces)  of 
silver,  besides  several  vessels  and  ornaments,  some  of  go(d,  and 
others  of  silver ;  on  account  of  private  persons,  in  gold  499,000 
pesos,  and  54,000  marks  of  silver,    JDec«  5.  lib.  vi  c  13. 


NOTE  XXI.  p.  414. 

The  Peruvians  not  only  imitated  the  military  arte  of  the  Spaa* 
iards,  but  had  recourse  to  devices  of  their  own.  As  the  caval* 
ry  were  the  cMef  object  of  their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to 
render  them  incapable  of  acting  by  means  of  a  long  thong  with 
a  stone  fastened  to  each  end;  This,  when  thrown  by  a  skilful 
hand,  twisted  about  the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  entangled  them 
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so  as  |o  ebttraet  their  moUond.  Ilerrera  mentkMS  ttds  as  &n  In* 
ventton  of  their  own.  Dec  5.  lib.  viii<  c.  4.  But  as  I  faave  ob> 
served)  vol.  i.  p.  346,  this  weapon  is  comnxm  among  several 
barbarous  tribes  tOMrards  the  extremity  of  South  America ;  and 
it  is  more  probablet  that  the  Peruvians  had  observed  die  dex- 
lerity  with  which  they  used  tt.in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasion 
iBdoptedit  tfaemsflves.  The  Spaniards  wetie.conMderaUyan- 
noyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of  the  ing;endicy^ 
«f  the  Pcruvkns  deserves  mention.  Bj  turning  a  rtver  out  of 
<ita  channel^  they  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  the 
enemy  was  posted,  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  wkh  the  utaioiC 
^Acuity  the  Spaniardt  made  their  escape.  Herrera,  dec  5. 
lib,  vfii.  c.  5. 


NOTE  XXn.  p.  \M. 

*  tierrera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  the  most  nunnte, 
mnd  apparency  the  most  accurate.  It  was  probably  ta^en  from 
the  journal  of  Orellana  himself.  But  the  dates  are  not  disunct- 
ly  marked;  His  navigation  down  the  Coca,  or  Napo,  b^gun  ear- 
.  ly  in  Pcbniary,  1541 ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  26th  of  August,  having  spent  near  seven  months  in  the 
voyage.  M.  de  la  Condamine^  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  C^- 
enca  to  Para,  a  settlem^it  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of  Orellana,  in  less 
tan  fcdr  mon&s.  Ve3rage,p.  ITOl  But  the  two  adventurers 
were  very  <fifierendy  provided  ht  the  voyage.  This  haaardoue 
ttndertaldng,  to  which  amotion  prompted  Oi^llana,  and  to  wluch 
the  love  of  science  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  vm 
the  year  17^,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonids,  from  conjug^  af- 
fection. The  narrative  of  the  hardships  which  she  suffered,  of 
the  dangers  to  \duch  she  was  iexposed,  and  of  tlie  disaatere 
Which  be&l  her,  is  one  of  ^e  most  singular  and  affecUng  stories 
m  any  language,  exhil^ng  in  her  c(^uct  a  striking  picture  dt 
the  fortitude  which  distinguishes  the  one  sex,  mingled  with  the 
tensibility  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  the  other,  Lettre  de  M* 
Godln  a  M .  de  la  Condamine. 


NOTE  XXIIL  p.  131. 

,  Herrem  g^ve»  a  stiikiDg  picture  of  tbek  in^genoe.  Twefare 
gendemen  wiiabad  been  officers  of  distinction  under  Aljnagro, 
Mged  in  tbe  same  house,  aad  having  but  one  clOak  among  them, 
it  was^  W9m  alteniatety  by  him  ^o  had  occasion  to  appear  ia 
pid^9  while  the  rest,  jErom  the  want  of  a  decent  dress,  wer^ 
obliged  ^  hepp,  within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  oompa^ 
nions  were  somiKh  afraid  of  giving  offea^e  to  Pizarro,  that  tbtj: 
durst  notantertain  or  even  convetse  with  them.  One  ma^  con^ 
ceive  what  was  the  condition,  and  what  the  indignation  of  mei^ 
once  accustomed  to  power  and  opulence,  when  they,  felt  them« 
selves  pocMT  and  deposed,  without  a  roof  under  which  to  shelter 
their  heads,  wlule  they  beheld  others,  whose  merit  and  services 
were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  in  splendour  in  sujpptuous  edi- 
ites.    Dec  6.  libu  viiL  c.  6. 

NOTE  XXIV.  J).  UQ. 

Heirrera^  whose  ^curacy  entitles  him  to  gret^t  credit,  a88€^rtsy 
that  Gonzalo  Pizarropossessed.domains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chuquesaca  de  la  Plata,  which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue 
greater  than  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  best  endow* 
ed  see  ii^  Europe.    Dec.  7.  IH).  id.  c.  3. 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  15U 

All  the  Sp«iish  writers  describe  lus  march,  .^d  the  distresses 
of  both  parties,  very  minutely-  Zarate  dbserves,  that  hardly 
aiiy  parallel  to  it  occ^urs  inhxstaiy,  either,  with  respect  to  the 
kngth  of  the  retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit  Pisan^o,  ac» 
oording  to  hi&  computation,  followed  tlie  vicei*oy  upwards  of  thre« 
thousand  BMles.    lib.  v,cl6r^ 


l^OTE  XXVL  p.  162. 

It  amounted,  acconfing  to  Fernandez,  the  best  informed  histOf* 
riim  of  that  period,  lo  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pMO^ 
lihb  ii.  c  79. 


tea  «d«Bt  Awn  xLtvwnuttotm* 


NOTE  XXVn.  p.  163. 

Carvajalf  fitnn  the  be^imung^  had  been  an  advocate  fer  an  ac<* 
commodaidon  whh  Crasca.  Finding  PaxatrouM^apabie  of  holdiii|^ 
tbat  bold  course  wfaicb  be  originally  auc^ested,  kereccmimeiided 
to  hima  timelf  submiiaion  to  his  aovereigB  as  the  saleat  measure. 
When  die  president's  oSers  were  first  cemmunicafted  to  Carva.- 
flit  mBjt  our  Lady  (said  he^  in  that  stram  o{  buffoonery  which 
was  fidniliar  to  him)  the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives 
them  both  good  and  cheap;  let  us  not  oiily  accept  them*  but 
'  them  as  relics  about  pur  nec^Ls.*'  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c  63. 


NOTE  XXVIII.  p,  16r. 

During  the  reliellion  of  Gontalo  Pizarro^  seven  hubdred 
men  were  killed  hi  battle,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  were 
hanged  or  beheaded.  Henpera,  dec  8.  lib.  iv«  c.  4.  Above  three 
hundred  of  these  were  cut  off  by  CarvajaL  Fernandez,  1H>.  u. 
c.  91.  Zarate  makes  the  nun^r  of  those  put  to  a  vident  death 
five  hundred.    lib.  vii.  c.  1. 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  ir4, 

In  my  inquiriea  conceri&g  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Hex* 
ioansr  I  have  received  much  information  from  a  large  mamiscripi 
of  Don  Alonso  de  Corita«  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  Au« 
dience  of  Mexico.  Ip  the  year  1553,  Philip  fl.  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  subjects,  thai 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  least  oppressive  to 
them,  addressed  a  mandate  -^  all'  the  courts  of  Aodience  in 
America,  en}<Hning  them  tp  answer  certain  queries  wiuch  he 
proposed  to  thexn,  coooenimg  the  andtent  «&nn  of  government 
established  auKUig  the  various  nations  of  Indians,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  had  been  accustbmed  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kmgs 
or  chiefs..  In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,  who  had  re- 
sided nineteoi  years  in  America,  fourteen  of  which  he  passed 
hi  New  Spidn,  composed  the  work  of  which  Ibaveacc^y.  Ho 
acquaims  las  sovereign,  that  he  ha^  inade  it  an  objecti  during 
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hi8  re^dence  m  Attierica,  atul  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had 
Yisitedt  to  inquire  ^gently  into  the  manners  and  customs  of 
^e  natiyes  i  that  he  had  conversed  for  tfak  purpose  with  many 
aged  and  intelligent  In^ans,  inA  consulted  several  of  the  Span* 
i^  ecclesiastics  who  understood  the  In^tian  languages  most  per* 
fecdy^  particularly  some  of  thbee  who  landed  in  New  Spain  soon 
after  the  conquest  Corita  appears  to  be  antan  of  socne  leani- 
%ig,  and  to  have  carried  on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and 
accuracy  to  which  iie  pretends*  Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  tes« 
timony  from  one  ctrcumstance.  His  work  wasr  not  composed 
with  a  view  to  publication)  or  in  support  of  any  particular  theo« 
ry,  but  contains  simple  thoogh  full  imswersta  queries  proposed 
to  him  oAdally.  Though  Uerrera  does  not  meiition  him  among 
the  authors  whom  he  had  followed  as  guides  in  his  history,  I 
should  suppose,  from  several  Iftcts  of  which  he  takes  notice,  as 
wMI  as  from  several  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  this  memo* 
n»l  of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  faim4 


NOTE  XXX.  p.  18«. 

The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  inaccurate  inesti^ 
mating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of 
America,  that  it  b  impossible  to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  Cortes  describes  the  extent  and 
populousness  of  Mexico  in  genend  terms,  which  imply  that  it 
was  not  inferiorto  the  greatest  citiea  in  Europe.  Gomara  is 
mdre  explidt,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  60,00a  houses  or  fiu 
n^iies  in  Mexico.  Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opiiuoni 
Dec.  iL  Mb.  vii.  c.  13.  and  the  generality  id  writers  foltow  them 
impUciUy  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  Accor^ng  to  this  account, 
the  inhahltams  of  Mexico  must  have  been  about  300,000.  Tor- 
quentada,  with  his  usual  propenshy  to  the  marveltous,  asserts^ 
thatdiere  wese  ahundred  and  twenty  thousand  houses  or  Ikmi* 
lies  m  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  dx  hundred  ^kousand  in^ 
habitants.  lib.  iii.  c  23.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of  the 
Mexican  empife^  by  (Mieof  Cortes's  officers,  the  peculation  is 
fixed  at  eofiOO  people.  RamufiOy  iii.  309.  A.  Even  by  this  acr 
count,  which  probably  is  much  nearer  the  tn^ilhan  any  cf  tte 
foregoing,  Mexico  wasa  great  city. 
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NOT£  XXXI.  p.  186. 


ItSfttoP.  TenttiiodeBeiiensnte,  tldit  I  tm  indebted  fer  tU» 
eovkms  obeervttkn.  Paialbih  biaktap  of  CmmM  de  kt  Puebla 
l4mAB^le%  <U]iifireM and iUustntesh more Mljr.  TkeMex* 
iett»(iajrfae)ittlieonl3riaBgiNigeMiii4ack  a  tenoinMioii  uidl* 
estiDf  letpecty  jAmi#  reverentkUeit  y  tie  t^netia^  nmf  be  eftxed 
te  eiFery  word*  By  addkigf  the  fiiud  sjribble  zin  or  azm  to  any 
wofd)  hbeeiMtoesaproperexpffvsekmo^Te&eradoiiiBtheiiMmtk 
ef  eninftdkav  M;  kiipeaking^toatteqiuiIfthewoi^Fetlieritt^ 
be  QfledtitieTkr/^buto&mferioraaysTetsIa*  One  priest  speak^ 
leg  to  another,  caMs  bim  ITtqftix^ue  /  a  person  of  inferior  rank 
calls  lam  IM/iixcmtzfH.  The  name  of  the  emperor  lAo  rdfneA 
ivheo  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Momezuma^  but  his  vassals^ 
fttmi  rrverencct  pronounced  it  Moniezumazm.  Torribk>»  MS. 
Palaf.  Viitpdes  del  Indio,p.  65.  The  Mexkans  had  not  ocdy 
reverential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which 
^ese  are  fimned  from  the  verbs  in  common  use,  is  explained  by 
D.  Jof.  Aug.  Aldama  f  Guevara  ill  his  Mexican  grammar,  N^. 
188. 


MOTE  XXXIL  p.  189. 

Fromtampariageeveral  passages  in  Cotka  and  Herrera,  we 
aiayoc^ct,  with  soine  degree  of  accuracy^  the  vaiious  modoe 
IB  whiohthe  Mexicans  contributed  towards  the  support  of  gov* 
erenent  l  *  Some  persons  cf  the  first  ^der  seem  to  have  been  es- 
fittpted  firom  the  payment  cf  anjr  trftute,  and  as  thdr  only  du^ 
te^pnUk,  were  bond  to  peraoind  service  inwar>  and  to  ibl* 
lowttiebannerof  their  sovern^nvrkh  their  vassals.  S«Theiia« 
nediaie  vassals  of  tlie  crown  vrere  bound  not  only  to  persQeal 
ni^Aarf  service,  but  paid  acertain  pioporticni  of  Ae  produce  of 
theiff  lands  in  kind.  3.  Those  who  held  offices  of  honour  or  trust, 
faida  certain  share  of  wlift  th^  received  in  conaequence  of 
holdingtheat.  4.  Each  Cafiniisy  or  assodalien,  cullivaiedaoine 
partof  tiieimBtnon  field  atiottsd  to  k,  far  the  behoef  of  the 
anywni  and  deposited  tiie  pcodnoe  m  the  rojral  granssiftn.  «» 
Some  pan  of  wbateter  wasbroug^to  the  piMie  msikets,  whe-' 
tterfimits  of  the  earth,  orthevaxums  productkans  of  their  aiu. 


IsttiKtnutnii&GtQretay  was  deiiiatKled  fiir  thepmbfic  me,  vad 
the  «ierch«iiu  who  paid  this  wece  exenqitied  finrai  every  ether 
tax.  e.  The  MayetqucMj  or  odMcrifai  gMtt^  were  bound  to  cukl- 
Tate  certahi  distriota  uieyerj  provuice,  which  may  be  ooosider- 
ed  ?mctown  Umd^y  and  hroqght  the  increase  into.  piA&c  alor»> 
houses.  Thus  the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  wtaHever 
wttsusefulorvaluahle  hi  the  country,  whether  it  was  die  natund 
prodoetion  of  the  soil,  or  acqubedby  the  teduttry  of  the  peo- 
^e*  Whaieacheontnbatedtowardsthesuppoi^ofgoveniiDeott 
s^ems  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Corila,  ip  answer  to  one  of 
the  queries  pm^  to  the  Awitoi^  of  Meiuoo  by  PhiUp  IL  endea- 
vours to  estimate  in  numey^  value  of  what  each  t^daenimght 
be  supposed  to  pay,  and  does  not  reckon  it  at  i»>re  than  three  or 
toarreahf  about  eighteeii  pence  or  two  ahilUnga  ahead. 


NOTE  XXXIII.  p,  190. 

Cones,  who  seems  tplmve  been  as  much  astonished  with  dis, 
as  with  my  instance  ef  Mcadem  Ingenuity,  gives  a  pjgoticulflr 
descnptiot)  of  it.  Along  one  of  the  causeways,  says  he,  bf 
which  they  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two  oondints,  compos- 
ed i^  distempered  with  mortae,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
raised  about  six  feet  In  one  of  ^bem  is  conveyed  a  stream  of 
oxcellent  water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  mto  theoentre 
of  the  city,  and  it  supplies  ail  the  inhahitants  pleotafuliy.  The 
cxtJ^  is  onp^  that  when  it  is  neceasary  to  clean,  c»*  repair  the 
former,  the  stt-eamof  water  may  be  turned  into  it  Asthis  con- 
duit passes  al<mg  two  i£  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches 
indie  ca^seway,  through  which  the  salt  water  of  die  lake  flowsp 
it  is  Gohveyed  over  them  in  pipes  a&k^^  te  thebody  of  an  ox, 
then  earned  from  the  coadint  to  the  r«m«^  quarters  of  the  ei^ 
b  canoes,  andsold  to  the  inhalutants.  Ralat.  ap.  RamMs.  341,  A. 


NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  191. 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  shewn  suiia 
iX  armour,  whidi  are  called  Monteiumia's.  They  are  compos- 
ed of  tUn  lacquered  copperplates.  Ihthec^inioiiof  very,  iotalr 
^em  judges,  they  are  evidendy  eastern.    ThnlermaQfttMatt^ 
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rtT  cnmnmtB  npott  them,  rqpgwmtiiig  ^bvigoni)  ««c^  laaj  ht 
considered  as  a  c«£niuittoii  of  diis.  Tiicy  are  iafimte^  supe- 
Hor,  m  point  of  worlnnanahip,  to  way  eflfbrt  of  American  art. 
The  Spaniards  prabaUy  reoemd  them  from  the  Phiiippins  isl- 
teidB.  Tlie  01^  unqiMttiofiable  q[>eciBien  of  Mexican  aiti  that 
I  know^kf  in  Oreat  Britain,  Is  a  cup  ctf  very  fine  goidy  which  is 
laid  to  have  belonged  to  Montesmna.  Itvttg^Sof.  12  dwu 
Hiree  drawings  of  it  were  exUl^ted  to  the  society  of  Antiqua- 
ries^ June  IBf  t7d5.  A  m^'s  head, is  rqpi^esented  on  this  cup. 
On  one  side  the  A^Cicet  on  the  other  the  profile,  on  the  ti^ird 
the  back  parts  t>f  the  head.  The  reHevo  is  said  to  hare  been 
produced  by  pittiching  the  inside  of  tht  cup»  so  as  to  make  the 
ret»«sentatimi  of  a  foce  on  the  outside.  The  Soatures  are  gro6s> 
but  represented  wtth  some  d^^ree  of  art^  and  certainly  tOQ  rude 
fiir  Spanish  woriunansh^  This  cup  was  purchased  by  Edward 
eari  <^  Onfiirdt  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  the 
fleet  under  his  commandy  and  is  now  in^the  posseasiop  of  his 
grandson.  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  fer  this  information  to 
my  respectable  and  ingenious  friend  Mr-  Banii^s^on^  ^  ^^ 
sixth  roliune  of  the  Anrhaeologia)  p.  107,  is  pv^shefl  an  ac* 
count  of  some  masks  of  Term  €2otta>  brought  from  aburyin^^ 
ground  on  the  Alherictti  continent,  about,  seventy  miles  from  the 
BntisH  settlementon  the  Mosquito  shore.  They  ar^  said  to  be 
likenesses  ei  cMe&,  or  other  eminent  pei^ons.  From  the  dM> 
criptions  and  engravings  of  them,  we  have  an  adduional  pcool 
of  the  Imperfect  state  of  arts  among  the  An^cans. 


NOTE  XXXV.  p.  196. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  hav^  been  in- 
debted, in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  Bishi^ 
of  Gloucester,  who  has  traced  the  successive  steps  by  whicb 
the  human  mind  advanced  in  this  line  of  its  progress,  with  muc;h 
erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  first  as  &r  as  I 
know,  who  formed  a  rational  and  consistent  thecHry  concemii^ 
the  various  modes  of  writing  practised  by  nations,  according  to 
the  various  degrees  of  their  improvement  Div.  Legation  of 
Moses,  ill.  p9j  etc.  Some  important  dbservations  have  beos 
added  by  M.  le  President  de  Brosses,  tiie  learned  and  inteUigeot 
author  of  the  Traite  de  ]a  Formation  Mectaamque  des  Languc% 
tom.  i  295|  etc 


tast  4rf  111*  ^tdien  BMdo  9f  writing,  it  wil  not  be  inpf^niif  <# 
glfemneacosoDtafUm  WMiin  by  whicfa  feiy  yfw  >rii»fy#< 
Avni  tke  gfla6t!ri.viriQck.of  eve»y  woriioC  in  Am^ik^  aai 
tfiwnmwiiftdxi  to  tfao  iiiid)lk.  For  tlie  mod:  e^y  fii4  ^^fm§\»t9 
c^l«c^ten«ftb0W^MiAtdbyBiirebA8,  weai^iiifMiied'totlif 
iiN)iiltono^tliita>m^ipqqtTOi  Hakluyt,  Dop  AntQm  MfiAr 
doat)  mttmy  eCNefr  SffiiiH  tetiB|rd«^itedtlM9M^p^^ 
yrofier  pfwmi  §»  Chartai  V.  th»  Aip  in  which  tl^iy^  w^re  ««i^ 
•teSpMo  wm  taksa  I9  »  Fftook  crumr,  and  ttey  C9m»  mtfk  ^ 
pamomiifsi  of  Th«r^  tiio  fcinf'a  googmpbeTf  wli^-  hmof^  tvir 
veiled  himftelf  into  tibe  Nov  Vfrnki,  mni  d^wb^m^^f  it» 
pffomMr  Wia  a  iwiMw  obnerver  of  whs^Tsur  t^oM^  to  iUu8« 
lnl9  Ihe  iMiiQeri  of  tJie  Aiooficiu^  Oo  Us  dettiit  tii^  lirem 
porotemlbyiitariuyty  t^Alnttimecfaiiplttmof  t|ie  Ei^^amr 
teM»dor. to  the  Ftm^  court;  and,  beitig  kit  by  )dm  to  Puft' 
iBhn»  vete^WifllMdM  ttedeaiseof  the  loamed  antiiquaryi,  Sit 
Heoiy  SjNfeteaB.  .Pundha^  iii  106S.  Tbey  ware  tnDslatod 
fcottEai^ialoPrmiGbbf  MdofahodopkTh^  aulpiihf 
MiodiBlttBoaUoctiaiofinfHigmt  A.B.  l$8a. 

T^e  aeciod  qMUEoea  of  MCTkan  pid^ieeHviiiiiig  waa  imlb- 
liabed  by  flir^  Fnayria  GemBltt  Canerii  io  two  coHper^idatea. 
TTbe  faat  ia  a  imih  or  nepieaeotatpoiKtf  the  ppogreaa  of  the  aar 
simA  Meseaaa  on  their  imt  mfifai  Uk  the  ocm^t  and  of  thi 
ffariaitt  Qiafipni  in  wfaieb  they  aettled,  before  tbif  fiMOided  the 
eapaialofdiiApenfkB  intheWheofMexi^  Tteaeeondiaa 
JCtoooological  Wheei,  or  C^grolO)  representing  the  mvmvrm 
mUA  tibe^r  ecmqmted  and  Buudied  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  yeam. 
^erecaired  both  feomOea  Cariaa de Sijgiienaa y  Congoita*  » 
4ttbgei^  collector  of  aacicait  Meicican  ctocmnenta.  Botaait 
aeeaM  now  to  be  a  xaaoeiredc^hiiQii  (fiDuaded^  aa  fitr  aa  I^obuh^ 
on  no  good  evuleaieo)  that  Caraeri  was  iiever  out  of  Italf,  iaad 
4hat  hia  iutitam  Qtro  tM  Mmdoh  an  accomitof  a  ficddons  voy^ 
•ge>  Ih«ieiiotBMOtianedthepuxitinga.mthe  text.  Theybavc^ 
however,  manifeatly  the  ap|>eara&oe*Of  bcSng  Mexkan  produc* 
tk)B8,  and  an  aUoared  tt»bea94>y  Botortni,  who  was  well  quar 
Bfied  tedeaonwoe  whether  they  were  gennine  or  suppoattioua. 
M.  Claf%ero  likewiae  admita  tibem  to  be  genuine  paindnga  of 
tbe  aftdient  Mextcana.  To  me  they  always  appeared  to  be  so, 
thettgh,  tram  my  deaire  to  test  no  pa^  of  my  narrative  upen 
tpMsatMiiable  aathertty^  I  did  not  aefirr  to  them*  The  stylp  of 
TOJL.  II.  M 
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piiiitng  in  the  €ormet  k  comidenMjr  morcperfeet  ten  a»f 
other  specimen  of  Mexkan  deiHgn ;  but  ms  tlie*ongl]ial  is  said 
to  have  been  mxidf  dflfieu^ed  Iqr  tiiM»  I  soip^stithact  itina  boeo 
improved  by  some'  tMNbto 'from  the  hand  «rfati  Enropete  arte. 
Carred,  OliiiiThiil>  ir.  p.  *8r.  The  <:lmmological  wbeel  b  ft 
just  delineadon  of  tke  Meitican  mode  of  oompnting  time,  aa 
described  by  Acosta,  lib.  ▼!.  c.  %  It  seeiM  to  resenftile  000 
wUch  that  learned  JMait  had  seen ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  aa  a 
^[lemiine  monnment,  it  prores  that  the  Mexicana  had  aitifieiaK 
•r  arbkmrjr  chafacterS)  vhich  replFeaeated  several  ^ings  bed- 
sides numbers.  EachmonCh is  there  represented  by  «  symbel 
expressiTe  of  some  work  or  rite  pecfdiar  to  it 

The  thiid  spedmen  of  Mexican  painting  i^vms  lyscorei^  'bf 
anodier  ItaUan*  In  1736,.  Lorenao  Betanaa  BenHtoci  set  out 
for  New  Spain,  and  was  led  by  sevetAt  incidents  to  atndy  tk» 
^iviguage  of  the  Meadcans,  and  to  collect  <he  rettatms  of  their 
historical  moamnents.  He  persisted  nine  yeara  in  his  reaearcheai 
^with  the  en^osiaam  of  a  pfojector,  and  the  patience  of  an  an- 
tiquary. I»  1746,  he  piibliahed  at  Madrid,  Idea  drum  Mitva 
HUtoria  General  de  ia  America  Sefitentti&nai^  contaioing'  an  W^ 
^oont  of  t)ie  reaalt  of  las<  inquiiies  ;  Nand  he  added  to  it  a  cata* 
logneof  his  Ametiaan  Historical  M^S^um,  arranged  under  thir* 
ty-six  different  heads,  ffis  idea  of  a  New  History  appears  to 
tee  the  work  of  a  whhnaical  credukma  man^  But  his^^talogue 
of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  trihute-roUs,  calendars,  etc  la mneh 
larger  than  one  eoidd  hare  expected.  Unfortunately  a  ^p( 
hi  which  he  had  sent  a  considerable  ^Art  of  the^  to  Bnropey 
^ras  taken  by  an  jBngiiah  prit«Etoer  during  the  war  between 
Crreat  Britain  and  Spi^,  vduch  commenced  hi  the  year  1739 ; 
and  it  i^  probable  that  they  perishdl  by  foiling  inter  the  hands 
id  ignorant  captors*  Boturini  hunsdf  mcurred  the  displeanire 
nf  the  Spanish  court,  and  (tied  inti  htepitaL  at  Madrid.  The 
hbtory,  of  which  the  /tfan,  ej^  was  only  a  fv^^pictu^  was  ne- 
ver published.  The  remaind^^  of  his  Muflcum  seems  to  hav* 
been  ^persed.  Some  part  fsi  it  came  into  the  porwcssion  of 
the  present  arcMifehop  of  Toledoy  when  he^was  pimatie  of  New 
Spain:  and  he pubUahed f rom  it  that  curkmrtnhctte-raH  wh^i 
I  have  mentioned. 

The  only  oth^  coHee^n  <^  Mexican  paintings,  as  for  aa  I 
can  leam,  is  in  the  bnpefial  Libfarjr  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their 
Imperial  niajcsttes,^  I  haye  obteined  such  a  specimen  of  these  as* 
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i  <leiU6d|  io  ^^pmlBiys  omiltt  with  «o  vtnch  fidaUii^v  tluKt 
I  am  infiormed  the  o^es  could  hardly  be  chisdiiguishedfonn  th^ 
<Wigl]ial8.  According  toa  note  in  tlus  Codex  Mexicamtw,  it  i^^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  present  {rem  EmaaueU  kiog^  of  Portugal  to 
Pope  Ckment  VII.  who  died  A.  D^  1533.  After  pasung  through 
the  handi  of  seTeral  illustrious  proprietors^  it  fell  into  those  oi 
the  caidinal  oi  Saze  ]^aenach>  who  presented  it  to  the  emperor 
Leopold.  These  paintings  are  maiufestly  Mexican^  but  they  are 
in  a  style  yery  dUfereot  ften  ai^  oi  the  former.  An  engraving 
has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  gralify  such  of  mf 
readers^  as  m^'deem  this  an  object  worthy  of  their  attentidu 
Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient  importance,  it  might  perhaps  be 
possible,  by^  recourse  to  the  phites  of  Purchas,  and  the  archbi- 
shc^  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  jucture,.  Many  of  .the  figures  are  evi- 
desdy  similav.  A.  A.  are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in  the  same 
tern  .with  those  publiahed  by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  1071,  etc.  B.  B* 
are  figures  of  cemples,  nearly  resembling  those  in  Purchas,  p 
1109  and  1 1 1 3,  and  in  Lorenzana,  Piate  II.  C.  is  abale  of  man- 
tles, or  cot^Um  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every 
pUnte  of  Purchas  and  Lorenzana.  £.£.£.  seems  tp  be  Mexi* 
can  cqiitains  in  their  wardress,  the  fEuitaaticoilianients  of  which 
resemble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1110,  lUl,  2113.  I  should 
suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of  noting 
ninabers  occurs  firequently.  D.  D.  D,  etc.  According  to  Botu- 
nni,  the  mode  of  computatioa  by  the  number  of  knots,  wa» 
known  to  the  Mexicana  as  well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85.  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  number  of  units  is  represented  in  the 
Mexican  pabtmgs  in  my  possessieo,  se^ns  to  confirm  this  opin^. 
ion*  They  plaiiUy  resemble  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  oy 
slender  rope. 

Since  I  puUished  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  is 
stiU  pleased  to  contmue  his  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  in* 
formation,  has  diseoveredv  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  a  vo*. 
huae  in  folio,  consisting  of  forty  sheets  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard, 
each  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  wfiting  paper,  with  a  gr^ 
Tttriety  of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  paintingi 
in  very  fresh  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most 
of  them.  The  first  twenty-two  sheets  are  the  sigp[\s  of  the  months, 
days,  etc.  About  the  middle  of  each  sheet  are  two  gr  inore 
large  figures  fi^r  tbp  n^^nthi  surroitnded  by  the  signs  of  the  dayi* 
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11i6klil«iglitM|l  HhtttA  M^  Mf  to  KM  With  fignites.     Thtf 
IMA  «»  M  dgfll  ^  U0d^  tnditiiAgi^^f  "NHditt  objeots.  Ac^* 

pi  dajl  Sn  theCal4Midar  pf  thto  Esevrial  «|%  t^rtdsely  Oie  iaiM 
ipHUl  tko|ein6title|iedb)r  Bolunfil,  I4ea,  6tG.  p^  45;  But,  If  wd 
taajr  give  eredktd  that  aiil^r,  ^  Mttbanyeartoiltaiiied  SW 
^Bf  dlyhltM  into  (8  meiithA  of  ^  days^  The  Ord^r  cif  days  ia 
pmpf  HMmth  was  eompntJidy  a^^c^r^^gtoMift)  Bttt  by  what  lie 
ealUa^fitfeitfwwry  Bregreittoii  of  4ay^  fbom  one  to  tUrt^^eUf  im 
the  saiBe  i^a^er  as  si  the  Ci^eadar  af  the  Eseunal*  aod  then- 
by  a  eefiienartf  {>rpgre9Bioii  of  day#  from  ono  toaeveaty^  making 
in  all  twenty.  In  Aia  Calendar,  not  only  the  aigns  iffaksh  dla- 
idiigQish  each  ^a^^  but  the  qttaB^M  ^t^^Miaed  to  be  pedoliar  tm 
each  metith)  are  marited.  There  are  Certain  weaknaasea  irhMi 
0tem  to  aceompany  the  h^niaB  mind  throii^h  every  stage  of  ka 
Dfogreu  hi  obaerraiifin  aqd  adeoGe*  ^londei^  aa  waa  the  kdoir^ 
ledge  of  tlie  Bifexicans  in  Aatro&osay,  it  af^eatt  t6  ha?e  lieeti 
alreacfy  odoneeted  with  jwiicial  Aattology.  The  fcrtune  afcid 
^haractel-  of  p^rate^  bom  in ^aeh  m^ah  are  suppoaod  tobt  de^ 
dded  by  some  auperior  iofluenoe  tM«daminaiU  at  the  time  o( 
iiatiiraty.  Hence  it  is  fet'otiQid  in  the  Calentes  ttet  idl  Wh6  ate 
pbta  in  one  month  ^  be  rich^  in  another,  vavtike^  in  a  Uurd^ 
loxnrioiiS)  etc.  Jhe  tMisteboardf  or  irhatever  substance  it  may 
jbe,  on  which  the  Caloidar  in  the  £||curial  is  painted,  seems,  by 
Mr.  W^ddUote'a  descriptidn  of  if,  to  reaenrtile  neaiiy  that  in 
fhe  Imperial  labrary  at  Vienna.  In  several  partieutera,  ^he 
figure^  bear  aOme  likeness  tp  tho«e  mlthe  plate  which  t  have 
punished.  The  figures  marked  Q.  ifhich  induced  me  ^  con- 
|ectx)re  that  thi^  pahitmg  might  be  a  tr%ut;e^x>U  aimii^  tiioae 
publi|had  by  Purclms  and  the  Arddiishpp  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Wad- 
jtilove  supposes  to  be  aigna  of  d^^:  andlhaveauc^con&iaAce 
m  the  accuracy  of  hia  obaewaiioi^  as  to  conctttde  hit  opinion 
to  be  weB  founded.  It  ai^eara,  from  tt»  charaetera  in  whiok 
the  explenalieM  ofthe  figures  are  written,  that  tMa  ourioua  amxi- 
ttmemofMeidcan  art  haabeeii  obtained,  aooti  after  tfieoon<{ueat 
oftheemi^tf^  It  ia  singuhu*  that  it  V^eidd  ne^er  have  been 
nMmticMd  by  any  Spa^Mi  author^ 
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NQTB  XXXVJ.  p  m. 


tl^irit  WIS  «aM  tlwfibiee  of  di6  deatMd  L*&ee  $  Hi* 
mcfMd^  tiM  IMridw  #r  Men )  thelldtd,lte81iedder  of  Blood  if 
tk«ftltflli^  tlMLcffiAef  thrE>trk4iotiM^    AeosU^  Lib.  vi  c  S5 


NOTE  XXXVIL  p.  t(n. 

TheMntttorfChdnda,  nrhi^  unM  deettied  mere  iK^tiuoi 
mqr  in  Ifar  Sptki,  uraslika^rtse  ^m  mbM  eourfdeNble.  But  it 
WM  tiotliklgiiiiire  than  aiM>ttiit  «f  i(^  eatth.  Accor^g  to 
Torquetmida^  it  wtiaboireftqHaiterof  aleagueki  tiitidtitthe 
basd,  atidr6lleto&6he^of  feitj^fk^iom.  Mon.  Ind.  Lib.  liL 
ti.  19.  £V€n  M.  Clftfigei^  ac)tt)0irledg^  tfaait  all  tb6  Mexican 
tdtnples  were  mSA  atfutfiureey  or  cArtbeti  fnoimtlt  and  of  con*> 
eequencd  cfttmot  be  €efiM4«ii«d  M  asf  eyidence  of  dicdr  hatini^ 
floade  a&7eeuk|ek<aU«|Mg)rewk  the  ait  of  bi^^  ClftTig. 
ILSor. 

Fmn  inspecting  various  figures  of  teniiles  kk  tbe  paiodiigs 
engteVed  hf  Piirehas,  Aett  sterns  to  be  sotte^teason  Iter  sus* 
pectkig^  tirtt  sU  tbnlrMxiples  were  constnic«ed  ki  the  samt 
See  Vd.  itt. p.  iioo»  luc^  uu. 


HOTE  XXXVIIL  p.  «a3. 

Not  only  in  Tlascaft  and  Tep^acA^  but  even  in  kf  esJe6  itself, 
tiie  housed  ^iSie  people  Were  iiitfre  hitts  built  with  tui^  or  mud, 
or  tiie  bratitbei^lif  tre^  They  Wftte  extremely  k>w  and  slight^ 
and  wi^idttt  auf  ftodtUrd  bitt  n  few  earthen  vesseb>  Like  the 
rudest  Indians,  severid  fioi^tteS  resided  under  the  same  roo( 
without  having  %saf  sepatate  apartment.  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib. 
viL  c.  11.  Vb.  s.  e.  9%.  O^.  S.  Mb.  Ir.  c.  If.  Ttt^uem.  lib.  iii. 
c.  ds. 

NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  203. 

I  am  InfiMitted  by  a  person  who  resided  long  In  New  Spain, 
wnA  visited  atiuesi  etery  pi^viftie  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all 
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^  extent  oi  thit  vast  empire^  anjr  monumeiity  or  vettige  of  any 
btiUding  more  anciciit  tiian  the  conqftteftt,  nor  of  vif  bcidge  or 
higfawafj  except  some  remains  <^  the  causeway  from  Quaiia- 
loiipe  to  that  gate  of  Menoo  by  wbich  Cortes  entered  the  cky. 
M^/ken^  mc.  The  author  of  another  accooat  in  manuscript^ 
observes,  <<That  at  this  day  there  does  not  remain  eren  the  small- 
est vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  tticient  Indian  buildingY  pub- 
lic or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New  Spam. 
I  have  travelled  (says  he)  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to 
them,  vis.  New  Galicia,  NewBucay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,Ci- 
Mloa,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  "vrith- 
out  having  observed  any  monument  worth  notice,  except  some 
niins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Camu  Grandesj  in 
lat  N.  30«.  46'.  longit  258*.  ^'.  from  th<^  island  of  Ceneriffe^ 
or  460  lei^es  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico."  He  describes  these 
ruins  nunutely,  and  they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  jtadtry 
bnilding  of  turf  and  stone,  plaistered  over  with  white  eaith  or 
lime  A  missionary  informedtliat  gentleman,  that  he  had.  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  another  edifioe  similar  to  the  former,  about 
a  humked  leagues  towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St» 

These  testunohies  derive  great  credit  from  <me  circumstaacey 
that  th^  w€ste  not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or 
theory,  but  as  simple  answers  to  queries  which  I  hfui  proposed* 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  these  gentlemen  assertt  that 
no  ruins  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now 
to  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  there 
were  no  such  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  gran- 
deur or  magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
Forit  ^^>earsiromthe  testimony  of  several  Spanish  authors, 
that  in  Otumba,  Tlascala,  Cholula,  etc.  some  vestiges  of  ancient 
buildings  are  still  viable.  Villa  Segnor  Thealro  Amer.  p.  143, 
308,  353.  De  Fran.  Ant  Lprenzana,  formerly  archbishc^  of 
Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition 
of  the  Cartas  de  relacion  of  Cortes,  which  he  published  at  Mex- 
ico, mentions  some  ruins  which  are  still  visible  in  several  of  the 
towns  tiirough  which  Cortes  passed,  on  his  way  to  the  capital, 
p.  4,  etc.  But  neither  of  these  authors  give  any  description  of 
them,  and  they  seem  to  be  so  very  inconudendrie,  as  to  shew 
only  that  some  buildings  had  once  been  there.  The  large  mount 
of  earth  at  Chobila,  which  thp  Spapiardji  digiufie4  witl)  the  nam^ 


of  temple,  still  TemalnS}  but  urithotit  any  steps  1)^  which  to  as- 
cend, or  any  &cing  of  stone,  it  appears  now  Hke  a  natural 
mount,  covered  with  grass  and  ^rubs,  and  posriMy  it  was  ne- 
ver any  tWng  more.  Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  I  have  recdved 
a  minute  description  of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near  Cuema- 
vaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  composed  of 
large  stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  m  those  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  Peruvians,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the 
foundation  it  forms  a  square  of  twentjNfive  yards ;  but  as  it  rises 
In  height,  it  diminishes  in  extent,  not  gradually,  but  by  being 
contracted  suddenly  at  regular  distances,  so  that  it  miust  have 
resembled  the  fi^re  B  in  the  plate.  It  terminated,  it  is  9sid^ 
in  a  spire, 


NOTE  XL.  p.  2or 

'  The  exaggeration  of  the  S^MnlBh  historians,  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  human  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to 
be  very  great  According  to  Gomara,  there  was  no  year  in 
wMch  twenty  thousand  human' victims  were  not  offered  to  the 
Mexican  lUvinitles,  and  in  some  years  tliey  amounted  to  fifty 
thousuid.  Crdn.  c.  329.  The  skulls  of  those  unhappy  persons 
were  ranged  in  order  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and 
two  of  Cortes's  officers  who  had  counted  them,  informed  Go- 
mlira  that  their  number  was  a  himdred  and  thirty-sn  thousand. 
RSd.  c.  89.  Herrera's  account  is  still  more  incredible,  that  the  - 
number  of  victims  was  so  greats  that  five  thousand  have  been 
ncrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  some  o6casions,  no  less  than  twen-^ 
if  thousand.  Dec.  3.  lib.  iL  c.  16.  Torquemada  goei  beyond 
b<ith  in  extravagance,  for  he  asserts,  that  twenty  thousand  chil- 
^•en,  exclusive  of  other  victims,  were  slaughtered  annually.  Moa. 
Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour  of 
such  high  nctmbers  Is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the  first  bishop  of 
Mexico,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general  of  his  order,  A. 
D.  11531,  asserts  that  the  Mexicans  sacrificed  aniUially  twenty 
thousand  victims.  Davillfu  Teatro  Eccles.  126.  In  opposi- 
tion to  all  these  accounts,  B  de  las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there 
Imd  been  such  an  annual  waste  of  the  human  species,  the  coun- 
try could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  populousncss  for 
which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spaxuards  fh-st  landed  there: 


YJi^^;«|iAf  Now  SpaMibt^  been  fo  great,  noft  oDlir  nwt^opulftr 
tipe  itm  ^em  i^venlfid  ff^m  iofTeasmg,  bvt  the  tamai^  imoi 
TfffiOt  l^Te  been  exterpi]|ia(e4 itl  %«l»ort  time.  For  beiidet tl|^ 
'Vaste  ^  Ibe  ipeqiea  by  snch  numraoiu  aacriKces,  itU  obaern^ 
Ve,  tbait  wbeyever  tb?  ^ite  of  cap^v^t  takieo  in  war  ia  either 
cert^  4f  t4h  or  perpetual  al^verjt  aa  men  can  gfun  ncithiiig  by 
pfibmitdng  apee^ilf  to  an  enemf,  tbej  alwaya  f^fiMt  to  tbe  uUec? 
VIPft,  ^n4  Vfur  be<^in^  blopcfy.  m^  4estnictiT^  ti>  t^  bat  4q- 
llfpe.  {^C>8a9poai^yel)Fasfen«»tb^^|iieppe^ 
p^<:e4ii|^^thanfi%orabw4l^per^QaB]nay^.  Seel«9 
4iq)iit^  witb^ep9}veda,4ubjoine4  to  hia  Preraa^  Rel^ciqi^  jfr 
103.  Cortea  doea  not  specify  what  number  of  mtims  was  a^ 
crificed  annually)  but  B.  Oiaa  del  Caatetto  i^latea^  thataninqui* 
ry  hailing  been  made,  with  reject  to  this,  l^  the  Fnoidacaii 
monks,  who  were  sent  into  New  S^p4ii  inimwBatriy  after  tfa6 
conquest,  it  waa  feimd  that  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  were 
fsitJifkrA  evfry  year  in  Meouco.    C  907. 


NOTE  XI^L  p.  30«. 

Il  Is  hanfy  necessary  to  obaarre,  thM  the  Pervnan  Chapoeif 
egy  i$  notdi^  dbacure,  but  repugOM^  ^  oobdusiqiia  dirtuflwO 
from  the  mpat  accurate  and  extaqsire  observaiiQpa,  ca»cwiiaig 
llie  time  tfa^teh^sea  during  each  reigii,  ip  any  giiyen  sucqeasioi^ 
•  eC  princea.  The  medium  has  be^n  fi>und  not  to  oKcped  twaoaij 
yeara*  Accordbg  to  Ac^psta  apd  Gaicilayse  de  la  Vega,  Haeii^ 
naCapac,  who  died  about  tbe  year  U97,  waa  the  twelf^^  Ipfii^ 
According  to  this  nik  of  compqtipg,  the  duration  of  the  Pem* 
vian  moiwrchy  ought  not  U>  hare  been  recjEpned  above  two  h\Mf^ 
itftd  and  forty  ypars  ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  h^  auhaisted  few 
hundred  years.  Acosta^  lib*  vL  c  19,  Vpga,  lib*  i*  c.  9.  By 
^>ts  account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  mffdbim  to  thin^-tbiM 
fears,  instead  ct  twenty,  the  number  ascertained  by  Sir  laaip 
Newton's  dbaervationa ;  but  so  imperfect  wer^ the  PemvimtEWp 
fitioaa,  that  though  the  total  ia  boldly  marked^  the  number  of 
yeaia  in  each  raign  is  unknown* 


NOtk  XLtt  p.  214. 

Many  of  the  earljr  Spanish  wiiten  assert,  that  the  Peruvians 
offered  human  sacrifices.  Zerez,  p.  190.  ZaratC)  lib.  i.  c.  IK 
Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Garciksso  de  la  Vega  contends,  that 
though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized 
ancestors,  it  was  totally  abdished  by  the  Incas,  and  that  no  hu* 
man  victim  was  ever  o£Eered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This 
assertion,  and  the  plauttUe  reasons  with  which  he  confirms  hf 
«re  sufiicient  to  refute  the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts 
seem  to  be  fininded  entirely  upon  report,  not  upon  what  they 
themselves  had  observed.  Vega,  lib*  iL  c  4.  In  one  of  their 
festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with 
blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  qrebrows,  and  noses  of  their 
children.  Id.  lib.  viu  c.  6.  This  rite  may  have  been  derived 
(rom  their  andent  practice,  in  their  uncivilioed  statci  of  sacri» 
ficing  human  victims* 

NOTE  XUn.  p.  218. 

*  The  Spamards  have  adqjited  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or 
eanah,  made  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  one8» 
by  wUch  they  water  every  field  that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa  Voy* 
mge,  tom.  L  432.  477.  They  Ukeirise  continue  to  use  gwimof 
or  the  dung  <rf  sea-fbids,  as  manure.  Ulloa  gives  a  descnption 
of  die  almost  incredible  quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  i 
the  coast.    Ibid.  481. 


NOTE  XLIV.  p.  220. 

The  temple  of  Ci^cambo,^che  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  fai 
the  plain  of  Lacaluni^  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  described 
by  Ulloa,tom.  L  286,  etc.  who  inspected  them  with  great  care, 
M.  de  Condamine  published  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the 
fttins  of  Atun-Cannar.  lifem.  de  T Acadenue  de  Berlin,  A*  D* 
1746,  p.  435.  Acosta  describes  the  rums  of  Cuzo,  wMch  he  had 
examined.  IMbh  vL  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  stylt,  giims 
VOL.  ir.  61 
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pompoas  and  confused  descriptions  of  several  templpsi  and! 
other  public  edifices.     Lib.  iiL  c.  1.  c.  21.  lib.  n.  c.  4.  DoD 

Zapata)   in  a  large  treatise  concerning  Peru,  which 

has  not  hitherto  been  published,  communicates  sonse  infortaa* 
tion  with  respect  to  several  mcmuments  of  the  ancient  Fcruvian% 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  other  authors^  MS.  penea 
mcj  Afticulo  XX.  IJlloa  describes  some  of  the  ancient  Peruvi- 
an fortifications,  which  were  likewise  woHls  of -great  extent  and 
solidity.  Tomv  L  391.  Three  circumstance^  struck  all  tboMs 
observers  :  the  vast  si2e  of  the  stones  wluch  the  P^^vians  em- 
ployed  m  some  of  t^eir  buildings,  Acosta  measured  one,  which 
was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  six  in  thickness ;  and 
yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortress  at  Cuzoo,  there  were  sUmeB 
considerably  larger.  It  is  difficult  to  comceive  how  the  Peruvi* 
ans  could  move  tliese,  and  raise  them  to  the  height  evea  of 
twelve  feet.  The  second  cixciiimstaivce  is^  the  imperfection  of 
the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working  in  tin^r.  By  the 
patience  and  perseverance  natural  to  Americans,  stones  may  be 
formed  into  any  shape,  merely  by  rubbing  one  against  another, 
or  by  the  use  of  hatchets  or  other  instruments  made  of  stone ; 
but  with  such  rude  to<ols^  little  progress*  can  be  made  in  car- 
pentry. The  Peruvians  could  not  mortise  two  beams  together, 
or  g^ve  any  degree  of  union  or  stability  to  any  work  composed 
of  timber.  As  th^  coidd  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totadfy 
unacquunted  with  the  use  of  arches  in  building ;  nor  cast  the 
Spanish  authors  conceive  how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof 
for  those  ample  structures  which  they  raised.       r 

The  third  circumstance  is  a  striking  proo^  i^hich  aU  the 
monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnish,  of  their  want  of  ingenui- 
ty  and  invention,  accompanied  with  patience  no  less  astonish^ 
ing.  None  of  the  stones  employed  in  those  works  were  form- 
ed into  any  particular  or  uniform  shape,  wluch  could  render 
them  fit  for  bemg  compacted  together  in  building.  The  In- 
dians took  them  sDs  they  fell  from  the  mountains,  or  w^^  nus- 
•d  out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were  ^uare,  some  triangular, 
some  convex,  some  concave.  Their  art  and  industry  were  em*' 
ployed  in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  such  hollows  m,  the 
one,  as  perfectly  corresponded  te  the  projections  or  risings  in 
the  other.  This  tedious  Operation,  which  might  have  been  so 
easily  abridged,  by  adi^pting  the  sur&ce  of  the  stones  to  each 
•ther,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatchets  of  copper,  would 
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W<leeined  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  in^ 
specting  the  remains  of  those  buildings*  It  gives  t^em^  very 
aiagular  appearance  to  an  European  eye.  There  is  no  regular 
layer  or  stratum  of  building,  and  no  one  stone  resembles  another 
in  dimensions^or  form.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  persevering 
^ut  ill  directed  industry  of  the  Indians,  they  are  all  joined  with 
that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  n^ntioned.  UUoa  made  this 
observation  concerning  the  form  of  the  stones  in  the  fortress  of 
Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p.  387.  Pineto  gives  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Peru- 
vian works.  Zapata,  MS.  ftenea  me.  According  to  M.  de  Con- 
dahkine,  there  were  regular  strata  of  buildhig  in  some  parts  of 
Atun-Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singular,  and  as  a  proof  of 
son»e  progress  in  impro\'ement 


NOTE  XLV,  p.  «32, 

,  The  appearance  of  those  bridges,  which  bend  with  their  owB 
IFoigbt,  wave  with  the  wind^  and  are  considerably  agitated  by 
the  fiioti^  of  every  person  who  passes  along  them,  is  very 
frightful  at  first  But  the  Spaniards  have  found  them  to  be  the  ea- 
siest mode  of  passing  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  throw  more  solid  structures  either  of  stone  or  tim- 
ber. They  form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad, 
that  loaded  mules  pass  along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  such  a  bridge  over  the  ;iver  Apuriniac. 
UUoa,  tom.  L  S58,  A  more  simple  contrivance  was  employed 
in  passing  smaller  streams :  a  basket,  in  which  the  traveller 
was  placed,  being  suspende,d  from  a  strong  rope  stretched  acrost 
the '  stream,  it  was  pushed  or  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  other^ 
Ibid. 


NOTE  XLVI.  p.  230. 

My  ^iformation  with  respect  to  those  events  is  taken  from 
M>tkia  breve  de  la  expedicicm  militar  de  Sinora  y  Cii)a|oa,  su 
(Dxito  feliz,  y  vantojoso  estado,  en  que  por  consecuentia  de  ellO| 
se  han  puesto  ambas  provincias,  published  at  Mexico,  Jun# 
17th,   1771,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  merghantiii 
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iHio  had  fvmlahed  tbe  ticerof  with  money  for  defhifing  tbe  «k« 
pense  of  tile  anoement  The  copies  of  this  Mtieki  are  vety 
rare  b  Afa4rid ;  but  I  hate  obtained  one,  vfaich^has  enabled  me 
to  dofwiunicate  these  curious  ftcts  to  the  public.  Accord- 
hig  to  this  a^tounty  there  was  fi^iUBd  in  the  mine  Yecorato  in 
Cinaloa  a  gywi  of  gold  pi  twei)ty«two  carats,  which  weighed 
aixteeii  marks  four  ounces  kmr  ochavas ;  this  waitt  sent  to  Spab 
as  a  present  fit  for  the  )dng,  an<l  is  i|ow  d^o^ked  in  tb^  rofat 
palnnet  at  Madrid* 


NOTE  XLVIL  p.  ^10. 

The  uncertunty  of  geographers  with  respect  to  tMs  point  is 
remarkable,  for  Cortes  seem^  to  have  surveyed  its  coasts  with 
great  accuracy.  The  archbbhop  of  Toledo  has  published,  from 
theorig^al,  in  the  possession  c^the  marquis  del  Valle,  thedes*^ 
cendai^t  of  Cortes,  i^  map  drawn  in  I54I9  by  tlie  pilot  Domingo 
Castilloi  in  whi^  Califertnais  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretch^ 
hig  oiit  nearly  hi  the  same  direction  wMch  is  nowgiven  to  k 
in  the  best  maps ;  and  the  point  where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the 
gulf  ill  msaked  with  precision.    |Iist.  de  Neuva  Espagost  32r. 


NOTE  XLVIIL  p.  35^ 

I  am  indebted  fer  this  fact  to  M.  VAbbe  Raynal,  torn.  iiL  lOJ; 
and  upon  consulting  an  intelligent  person^  long  settled  on  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood 
trade,  t  find  that  ipgenious  author  has  been  welt  informed.  The 
logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St  Francis  of  Campeachy^  is  of 
much  better  quaUty  than  that  on  the  other  side  pf  Yucatan ;  and 
the  English  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  b  almost  at  an  end* 


NOTE  XI4X.  p.  «47. 

P.  Torrihio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  teq 
pauses  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives 
6ie  name  of  the  Ten  Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  peculiar 
to  that  provhicet    |.  Ti^  introduotion  of  the  Small^pox,  Thi« 
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dtsMM  w»  first  broogbt  into  New  Spun  in  die  jrear  t5iO,  bf  n 
,  iie{^  slave  wtio  attended  Narrnes  in  Mtt  expedition  agdbttC^ 
tea.  Torribfeaffifms)  that  one  half  of  die  people  in  die. pro- 
vinces tiaited  with  this  distemper  died.  To  this  moctalitsr  oo- 
casiooedbf  the  smaH-poXyTorquemBda  adds  the  destrucdTe  ef* 
Ibcfs  of  two  contagious  distempers  wUch  raged  intbe  years 
1545  and  1576.  In  thefonneis  SOOpoo ;  in  the  hitter»  abore  two 
nullions  perished,  accor^g  toan  exact  account  taken  by  order 
of  the  viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  643.  The  small-pox  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Peru  fi>r  several  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  there  too  that  distemper  proved  very  &tal  to  the 
natives.  Garcia  Oiigen,  p.  88.  3.  The  numbers  who  were 
kflled  or  died  of  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  parti- 
cularly during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great  fanine  that 
Mlowed  after  thib  rsducdon  of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engag- 
ed, either  on  one  side  or  other,  had  neglected  the  cukivation  of 
their  lands.  Something  similar  to  this  happened  in  sll  the  other 
countries  conquered  by  the  Spamards.  4.  The  grievous  tasks 
Imposed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belonging  to  their 
Repartimientos.  5.  Hie  ojqiTOssive  burden  of  taxes  which  they 
were  unable  to  pijj  and  from  which  they  could  hope  (or  no  ex- 
emption. 6.  The  numbers  employed  in  collecting  the  gold  car- 
ried down  by  the  toirents  from  the  mounudns,  who  were  forced 
fiom  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision  made  for  their 
•ubsistence,  and  subjected  to  aH  the  rigour  of  c61d  m  diose  elevat- 
ed regions.  7.  The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which 
Cortes  urged  on  with  such  precipitate  ardour,  as  destroyed  an 
incre^ble  number  of  people.  8.  The  number  of  people  con- 
demned to  servitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and  employed  in 
working  the  silver  mines.  These,  marked  by  each  proprietor 
with  a  hot  iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  moun- 
tains. 9.  The  nature  of  die  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected 
there,  die  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines,  the  coldness  of  the 
climate,  and  scarcity  of  fiK>d,  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms, 
the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  near  Gu* 
axago,  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with 
their  stench,  and  so  many  vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds* 
hovered  about  for  thdr  prey,  that  the  sun  was  darkened  with 
their  fliglit.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expedidoqs 
which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  dvil  wars  which  they  carried 
cm  de«troyed  many  of  the  natives  whom  they  compelled  to  serve 
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^hicmiia' Tamemet,  cur  caniertcf  burdens.  Tlus  last  modbof 
ci^HreaBtoo  was  psffticularlf  ruinous  to  the  Peruvkms.  Ffom  the 
nuiX^ber  of  Indians  who  perished  in  €ronzalo  Pizartti's  expedi^ 
tioii  into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  one  may  ksna 
wme  idea  of  what  they  suffered  in  similar  services,  and  how 
hst  they  were  wasted  by  them.  TorribiO)  MS.  Corita,  in  his 
Brevcf  y  Summaria  ftelacion,  illustrates  and  confirms  several  of 
TorrilMo's  observations^  to  which  he  refers.    M&./ienes  me. 


NOTE  L.  p.  247. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib  viii.  c»  IS.  But 
4he  passion  of  that  grei^t  man  for  system  sometimes  rendered 
iiim  inattentive  to  research ;  and  from  hb  capacity  t6  re&iet  he 
^3ivas  apt^  in  some^  instances,  to  overkx^  obvious  and  just  causes. 


NOTE  LI.  p.  248. 

A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the .  testament  of  Isabella^ 
where  she  discovers  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humflne 
and  mfld  usage  of  the  Indians*  Those  laudable  sentimenta  of 
jLhe  queen  have  been  adc^^d  into  the  public  law  of  Spain,  and 
serve  i^  the  introduction  to  the  reguladons  contained  under  the 
title  qf  the  good  treatment  qf  the  Indiana,  Recopil.  lib.  vL.tit  x. 


NOTE  LII.  p.  250. 

In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book  of  the  AecopUacion^  which 
ccmtains  the  laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops,  almost  a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what 
is  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  of  the  Indians,  and  pointa 
out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpose,  in 
order  to  defend  them  from  oppression,  either  with  respect  to 
their  pers(ms  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them 
this  honourable  and  humane  office,  but  the  ecclesiastics  of  Amer- 
ica actually  exercise  it. 

Innumerable  proofe  of  tins  might  be  produced  from  Spanish 
authors.    But  I  rather,  refer  to  Gage^  as  he  was  not  disposed  to 


iMcnbe  any  merit  to  the  p<^sh  clergy,  to  whkh  they  wereiwt 
flUly  entitled.  Survey,  p.  142,  192,  etc.  Henry  Hawks,  anEn^ 
glish  merchant,  who  resided  fire  years  in  New  Sp^im,  pveyioua 
to  ^e  year  1573,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  theppp- 
ish  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  on^ 
bishops,  but  other  ecclesiastics,  are  empowered  to  infionn  and 
admonish  the  civil  mi^trates,  if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his 
just  liberty  and  rights ;  Recopilac*  lib.  vi.  tit.  vL  ley  14.  and  thus^ 
were  constituted  l^al  protectors  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  the 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  such  of  theit 
countrymen  as  possessed  Encondend^  and  considered  the  Indi-. 
ms  as  slaves,  or  emplc^ed  them  in  working  their  mines.  Qoaz^ 
Davil.  Teatro  Eccles.  i.  157. 


NOTE  UH.  p.  250. 

According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  £unilies ; 
and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in 
America,  p.  104. 


NOTE  LIV.  p.  2?0. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  oC 
population  in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is 
most  perfect,  and  where  science  has  made  the  greatest  progress. 
In  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge  is  still  in  its  infieuicy,  and 
few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely  specula- 
tive, little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But 
in  the  year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors 
of  the  several  provinces  in  America,  to  make  an  actual  survey 
of  the  people  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  transmit  s^  report 
concenung  their  number  and  occupations.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fu^-Clara,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
appointed  D.  Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanc^hez,  to  exe- 
cute that  commission  ih  New  Spain,  From  the  reports  of  the 
ma^strates  in  the  several  districts,  as  well  as  from  bis  own  qb^ 
servations,  and  long  acquaintance  with  most  .of  the  pvoviaces, 
Villa  Segnor  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Teatro 
Americano,    His  report,  however,  is  imperfect*     Of  the  nine 
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dipooMSy  iniD  iptich  the  Mexicttkempicp  bts  been  diiide^  im 
ha^publlsbed  an  account  of  fi?e  only,  viz.  the  archUsboj^c  of 
Mexico^  the  hishopTics  of  Puehla  de  los  Aogelest  Mechoacaa, 
Ouutc«>  uid  Nova  Galida-  The  knahofirica  of  Yucatan,  Vera« 
pa%  Cbiapa^  and  OuatiiBahi  are  enti^lf  omitted,  though  the 
mo  latter  comprehend  countries  in  whljch  the  Indian  race  ia 
siore  numeraua  than  in  anjr  p&it  of  New  Spain.  In  his  survejr 
of  the  extensive  diocese  of  Nova  Gralitia,  the  situation  of  the 
dBferent  Indian  viltafpes  is  described,  but  he  specifies  the  nam* 
ber  of  people  only  in  a  amail  part  of  it  The  Indiana  of  that 
extensive  province^  in  which  the  Spanish  dominion  is  inqmr^ 
ffictly  established,  are  not  pagistered  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa  S^;nor,  the 
actual  state  of  populaticxi  in  the  five  dioceses  above  mentioned 
ia»  id  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  in  the  db- 
cesesof 

Fatmlies, 
Mexico,        -        •        -        -        •        .  105,303 

Los  Angeles,         •        -        -        -        -  30,600 

Mechoacan»  -        *       •        •       «  30,840 

Oaxaca« f,296 

NovaGaUcia, 16,770 


At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  fionily^  the  total 

number  is,  953,540 


190,708 


Indian  fionilies  in  the  diocese  of  Mexico,  119,511 

Los  Angeles,        •       -       -        -        -  83,340 

Mechoacan,         .       .       .        •           «  36^196 

Oaxaca, -  44,332 

NovaGalida, 6,333 


394^1 
At  the  fate  of  five  to  a  fiopily,  the  tdtal  nmnber  is  l^lfiss. 
We  maj  rely  with  greater  certainty  on  this  computatioo  of  the 
number  <^  Indians,,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Mutrkuiay  or  r^^ 
terv  according  to  nduch  the  tHtt)Ute  paid  by  them  is  eoBifictwi 
As  fiiur  dioceses  of  nine  are  totally  ^mutted^  and  in  that  of  Nova 
Gaiicia  the  Bumbera  are  impofectlf  recorded,  we  may  conclude, 
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timt  the  number  of  Indbuw  in  the  Mexican  emt^re  exceddt  two 
tnillions. 

The  account  of  the  numbtf  of  Spai^ardS)  et6.  seems  not  to 
be  equally  complete.  Of  the  many  places  Villa  Segnor  ob^ 
serves  in  general  terms,  that  several  Spaniards,  negrbes,  and 
pei^le  of  mixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying  their 
number.  If,  therefore,  we  make  allowaiK^es  for  these,  and  for 
aH  who  re«de  in  the  four  diocese^  omitted,  the  number  of  Span* 
iards,  and  of  those  of  a  mixed  race,  may  probably  atoount  to  a 
million  and  a  half.  In  Some  places,  VlHa  Segnor  distinguishes 
between  Spamards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of  negroes,  mu^ 
lattoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But 
he  generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion 
observable  in  those  places,  where  the  number  of  each  ib  mark^ 
ed,  as  well  as  from  the  account  of  the  sCate  of  population  in 
New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  ^  number  of 
negroes  and  persons  of  n  mixed  race  fiEu*  exceeds  that  of 
Spaniards.  Pertiaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above 
SOOfiOOto  amtnion  of  the  former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro* 
cure  such  intelfigence  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  PerU) 
as  might  enable  me  to  form  any  conjecture  equally  sadifying  With 
respect  to  the  degree  of  its  populaUon.  I  have  been  informed,' 
that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the  vice* 
royalty  of  Peru  computed  that  61d,f  SO  paid  tribute  to  the  king^ 
As  all  females,  and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  thi« 
tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  (^  Indians  ought  by  that  account 
to  be  2,449, 1 20.     MS.  fienta  mtf • 

I  shafl  mention  another  mode,  by  Which  one  may  compute,  or 
at  least  fortn  a  guess,  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New 
Spain  and  Peru.  According  to  an  account  which  I  have  reason 
to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of 
Cruaada,  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953  ; 
to  New  Spain,  2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  Indians 
purchase  bulls,  and  that  they  are  sold  cluefly  t^Khe  Spai^sh  in- 
habitants and  those  of  a  mixed  race;  so  that  the  number  of 
Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  niixed  race,  will  amount,  1^  t^s 
mode  of  computation,  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabihutta  in  many  of  ^e  towns  in  SpaD^h 
America  may  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and' 
eortect  the  inaccuraite,  but  popular, -notion  entertained  in  Qreat 
VOL.  II*  M 
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Britain)  concerning  the  weak  and  desolate  state  of  their  cx>ld^ 
nies.  The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150^000  people.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarqvki  Indi^ 
ana  about  the  year  1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at 
that  time  to  be  only  7000  Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  26.  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  contains  above  60,000  Spaniards^ 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247.  Guadalaxa- 
Y9.  contuns  above  30,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Ia- 
xna  contains  54^000,  D.  Cosme  Bueno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764. 
Carthi^^ena  contains  25/X)0.  Potosi  contains  25,00a  Bueoo^ 
1767.  Popayan  contaihs  above  20^000.  UUoa,  i.  237.  Towns 
of  a  second  class  are  still  more  numerous.  The  cities  in  th» 
most  thriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations  in  America 
cannot  be  compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in 
several  towns,  which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I 
thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  I  have  obtained  an  emimeratioa 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  province  of  QuitO)  on  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  pub* 
lie,  both  to  gratify  curiosity  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notloii 
'V^hich  I  have  mentioned.  St  Francisco  de  Quito  contains  be- 
tween 50  and  60,000  people  of  all  the  diflerent  races.  Besides  the 
city,  there  are  in  the  Corr^gmiento  29  cura^  or  parkhes  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has  smailjer  ham- 
lets depencfing  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  these  are  mostly  In- 
dians and  Mestizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pasto  has  between  6  and  8000 
inhabttams^  besides  27  dependant  villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Ubar- 
ra  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.  The  dis^ct  of  Havala  be- 
tween 18  and  20^000  people.  The  district  of  Tacunna  between 
10  and  12,000.  The  district  of  Ambato  between  8  and  10,000, 
besides  16  depending  villages.  The  city  of  Riombamba  be- 
tween 16  and  QOfiOQ  inhabitants^  and  9  depending  villages.  The 
district  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  8000.  The  city  of  GuyaquU 
from  16  to  dO/XX>  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  The 
district  of  Atuasi  between  5  and  6000  inhabitantB»  and  4  de- 
pending villages.  The  city  of  Cuenza  between  2S  and  30,000 
Inhabitants,  and  9  populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of 
Laxa  from  8  to  lopoo  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages. 
This  degree  <^  population,  though  slender  if  we  consider  the 
▼ast  extent  of  the  country,  is  £ur  beycmd  what  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. J  Itaye  omitttd  to  memion  in  its  proper  place,  that  Qui- 
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to  is^  the  only  proyiiice  in  Spanish  America  that  can  be  denomi- 
nated a  manufecturing  country ;  hats,  cotton  stuffs,  and  ooarse 
woollen  <:Ioths,  a^e  made  there  in  such  quantities,  aa  to  bo  tui^ 
ficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to  fur- 
nish a  considerable  article  for  exportation  into  the  other  parts 
of  Spanish  America.  I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  m- 
dustry  of  this  province  should  be  considered  as  the^cause  or  ef- 
fect of  its  populouiness.  But  antong  the  ostentatious  inhalHt- 
atits  jof  the  New  World,  the  passion  for  every  thing  that  cooaea 
from  Europe  is  so  violait^  that  I  am  informed  the  manufactorea: 
of  Quito  are  so  much  undervalued,  as  to  be  on  jfche  dedine. 

NOTE  LV.  p.  254. 

These  are  establiahed  at  the  MIcrwing  places.  St.  Domingo 
in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in 
Penn  Panama  in  Tiwra  Firme,  Santiago  in  Guatiroala,  Qua- 
dalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Gca- 
nail^  La  Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francisco  de. 
Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chilis  Buenes  Ayees.  To  each  of  these  aret 
subjected  several  large  provinces,  and  some  so  far  removed 
from- the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive 
little  beneit  from  their  juris^ction.  The  Spamsh  writers  com* 
inonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience,  but  they  include 
that  of  Manila  in  the  PhiHppine  Mands. 

^        NOTE  LVL  p.  259. 

•  On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from'  Spain^ . 
and  the  difiiculty  of  carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine 
and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama^  the  Spaniards  in  those  . 
Xirovinces  have  been  permitted  to  jdant  vines  and  (dives.  But 
they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or  t»l  to  any  of 
the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situar 
tion  aa  to  receive  them  from  Spain.  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit*  xviL  L 
II— .18. 

NOTE  LVIL  p.  2d0. 

This  computadon  was  made  by  Benxoni,  A.  .D.  1550,  fifty- 
eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  America*     Hist*  Novi  Orbis^ 
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lib.  iH.  c  91.  But  as  B^dx«K)I  nrrote  iviUi  the  tfttritefft  nialoiD* 
tent^  diqiosed  to  detract  from  the  SfMUiiards  kk  e?«iy  ptiticukry 
it  it  probable  that  this  calculadoiiia  cooaideraUy  too  km. 


NOTE  LVm.  p.  UU 

My  Infoimatioii  with  respect  to  the  division  and  traasuSaiicft 
of  property  in  the  Spsaish  coloides  is  imperfect*  The  Spsiiish 
authors  do  not  explain  dus  ftillyv  and  have  not  perhaps  attended 
sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  institntioiis  and  laws. 
Soloraano  de  Jure  Ind.  voL  ii«  lib.  iL  1*  16.  explains  in  some 
measure  the  introduction  of  the  tenure  of  MxymroMgo^  and  men* 
ticps  some  of  Its  effects.  VUla  Segnor  tal^  notice  of  a  angu- 
lar consequence  of  it  He  observes,  tbM  in  some  of  tlie  be:st 
i^tuatlons  in  the  city  of  Mexico^  a  good  4sal  of  gvoupd  is  un* 
pccuined)  qr  oovered  only  wHh  the  ruins  of  the  houses  once 
arreted  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  the  ground  is  held  by  n^  of 
Miyonutfo^  and  canaot  be  alie|iated>  that  desolation  a^  those 
iwins  becai^e  per^ual.    Th^atr.  Amer.  vol«  i.  p.  34. 


NOTIS  LIX.  p.  263. 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  fttMn  oGftoea  elth»*  ci« 
vil  or  ec^esiastic  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  Ceduku 
which  r^con^mend  the  conferring  places  of  trust  indiscriminate- 
ly on  the  natives  of  Spain  and  America.  Betancurt  y  Figueroa 
Derephp,  etc«  p.  5,  6,  Bot  notwdthatamSng  such  repeated  re« 
cemm^pdatiods,  preferment  in  aJmpsl  every  line  is  conferred  on 
native  Sipaniaids.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  ia  produced  by 
the  author  last  quoted.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  tha 
ySar  16379  three  hundred  an4  fi^^Hune  biahopSf  or  arcl^u^- 
opS)  have  been  a{^xaBted  to  H^  difftrent  djocetea  m  thi^  coun- 
try, and  of  all  that  nuipber  only  twelve  were  Crecdes^  p.  40. 
This  predilection  for  Europeiins  seems  still  to  continue.  By  a 
royal  mandate,  issued  in  177^  the  chapter  of  t)ie  cathedral  of 
Mexico  i%  difvcted  to  niiinfaiafee  fiurdpean  eoclesiaatics  of  known 
merit  and  abilities,  that  the  king  may  af^Kmt  them  to  auppiy 
vacant  bciielpM.    M$*  |lbni(^  arte. 


NOTE  LX-  p.  267, 

Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  such  is  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  the 
exacting  of  it  is  intolerably  oppressive.  Pegna  Itiner.  par  Par* 
oches  de  Indios^  p.  192. 


NOTE  LXL  p.  2«7. 

In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  s^* 
▼ic^  of  the  first  conquerors,  as  well  asthe  small  revenue  aris* 
ing  from  the  country  previous  to  ^e  discovery  of  the  mines  cHi 
Sacatecas,  the  encondendM  were  granted  fiur  three  and  some- 
U9ies  far  fidur  lives.    IUoc^.Ub.  vL  tit.  iLc..l4,e$c. 


NOTE  LXIL  p.  268. 

O.  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  the  mines  is  not  nox- 
ious, and  as  a  proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and 
Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to  .any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily 
hire  themselves  as  miners;  and  several  of  the  Indians,  when 
the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choice.  JStUretenj  p.  265*  But  his  opinion  concern* 
ing  the  whotesomaness  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  ex« 
perience  ^  all  .i^es ;  and  wherever  men  are  allived  by  high 
wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  species  of  labour,  however  &• 
tiguing  or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D«  Hem*  Cai^lo  Ahemiraao 
relsjtes  a  curious,  fact  incompatibla  with  this  opinion.  Wher* 
ever  mines  are  wrought,  says  he,  the  number  of  Indians  de* 
creaks  i  but  in  the  province  of  Campeachy,  where  there  are  no 
nmes,  the  number  <^  Indians  has  increased  more  than  a  third 
siace  thec^ncj^est  of  America^  though  neithev  the  soil  nor  €&^ 
male  be  so  fovourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexica  Colbert  Collect. 
In  another  memorial  presented  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  160f, 
Captain  Juan  Qonsales  de  Asevedo  assertB,  that  in  every  dis^ 
tri0t  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the^ 
.nines,  their  numbcars  were  redueect  to  the  hal(  and  'm  some  pk* 
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CCS  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  idcetoyalty  d  Dob 
Fran.  Toledo  in  1581.    Colb.  Collect 


NOTE  LXm.  p.  268. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prescribed  with  legal  accura- 
cy, the  tasks  seem  to  be  in  a  (^reat  measure  arbitrary,  and  like 
the  services  exacted  by  feudal  superiors,  in  vmea  prato  aut  mt»9ey 
from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  1>urdenaome,  and  often .  waa- 
tcmly  oppresdve.    Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indioa. 


NOTE  LXIV.  p.  269. 

The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  MUa^  is 
called  Ttinda  in  New  Spain.  There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a 
week  at  a  time.  No  person  is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  his  habitation  than  ^4  miles.  This  arrangement  ia 
less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  Peru, 
Memorial  of  Hem.    Carillo  Altamiranq.    Colbert  Collect 


NOTE  LXV.  p.  270. 

The  strongest  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  Tawa 
themselves.  By  the  multitude  and  variety  df  regulations  to  pre- 
vent abuses,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that 
l^vail.  Though  the  laws  hive  wisely  provided  that  no  Indian 
shall  be  obliged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance  from 
his  place  of  residence,  than  thirty  miles ;  we  are  informed,  in  a 
memorial  of  D.  Heman  Carillb  Akamirano,  presented  to  the 
kmg,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  oflen  compelled  to  serve  in 
\  mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Col- 
lect. Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren^ 
and  so  distant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians,  that 
the  necessity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work  there  has  obliged 
the  Sparash  monarchs  to  dispense  with  their  own  regulatkxia  in 
several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  idceroys^to  compel  the  peo* 
pie  of  more  remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines.    Escak^ 
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na  Gazo[^yL  Pramb.  lib.  L  c  1^.  But  in  justice  ta  tbem  it  shi^rald 
be  observed)  that  the^  have  been  studious  to  alleviate  this^  (xpr 
pression  as  much  as  possible,  by  enjoining  th»  viceroys  to  em- 
ploy every  method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  ia 
some  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.     Id.  Uud. 


NOTE  LXVI.  p.  274. 

Torquemada,  after  ^  a  long  enumeration,  wMch  has  the  ap* 
pearance  of  accuracy,  concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in 
New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred.  Mon.  Inji.  lib.  xix.  c.  ^2.  The 
number  of  monasteries  in  the  city{Of  Mexico  alone  was,  in  the 
year  1745,  fifty-five.  XTilhi  Sennor*  Theat  Amer.  L  S4.  UUn 
reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lona ;  and  mentioniDg  those  for 
nuns,  he  says,  that  a  small  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them, 
the  number  of  persons  shut  up  thene  is  so  great.  Voy.  L  42^. 
Philip  III.  m  a  letter  to  the  vicerc^  of  Peru,  A-  D.  1620,  ob- 
serves, that  the  number  of  convents  in  Lima  was  so  great,  that 
they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  dty.  Solorz. 
lib.  iii.  c.  23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c«  16.  Torqueih.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The 
first  monastery  in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525,  four 
years  only  after  the  conquest.    Torq.  lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

Accoi*ding  to  Gil  Gonzalet  Davila,  the  complete  estaMiali^ 
ment  of  the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlemeotft 
was,  in  the  year  1649,  1  patriarch,  6  archbishops,  32  bishops, 
246  prebetids,  2  abbuts,  5  royal  chaplains,  840  convents.  Teap 
tro  Ecclemastko  de  las  Ind.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  Whsa, 
the  onier  of  Jesuits  vras  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  dominioD^ 
the  colleges,  fir(ife»8ed  houses,  and  residences,  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  province  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty,  in  Quito  six- 
teen, in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Grenada  thirteen,  in  Peru  sevetV' 
teen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighte^ ;  in  all  a  hundred 
and  twelve.  Colleccion  General  de  Providencias  haata  acqia 
tomsifdas  sobre  estranamento,  etc.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i  pu 
19.  The  number  of  Jesuits,  priests,  and  novices  im  all  these, 
amoui^d  to  2^45^  MS.  fienea  me. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  presorted  a  petidon  to 
the  king,  praying  that  no  new  monastery  might  be  founded,  and 
that  the  revenues  of  those  already  established  might  he  circum- 
}fcribed,  otherwise  the  religious  houses  would  soon  acquire  thd 
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property  of  die  whole  countiy.  The  pettdonera  reqiiMed  like* 
wise,  d»t  die  bisbopt  might  be  laid  under  restricUom  b  catw 
fimng  hoif  ordeiS)  as  diere  were  at  that  dme  m  New  Spain 
above  mx  diovaand  clergymen  widiont  any  living.  Id.  p.  16.  Theaa 
abuses  must  have  been  enormous  indsedy  uton  the  supersdtion 
of  American  Spaniards  was  shocked)  and  induced  to  remonstrate 
against  them. 


NOTE  LVIL  p.  ns. 


Thisdeaciipdon  ctf  the  manners  of  die  Spairish  clergy,  I  shouM 
not  have  ventured  to  give  upon  the  tesrinvwiy  oi  protesiant  au* 
Ifaora  akme,  as  they  may  be  sunpei^ed  of  prejiktice  or  exagger* 
adon.  Gage,  in  pardcular,  who  had  a  better  opportmuty  dian 
any  protestant  to  view  die  intmor  state  of  Spanish  Ammca» 
Ascribes  the  cormpdon  of  die  church  which  he  had  forsakent 
with  so  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  ^louM 
iMKve  distrusled  his  evidence^  though  it  communicates  some 
very  curious  and  striking  &cts.  But  Bensoni  mentions  the  pre« 
fligacy  of  ecclesiasties  in  America  at  a  very  early  period  after 
tkdr  setdement  there.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  90.  M.  Frezier,  an 
intelligent  observer,  and  zealous  for  his  own  religion,  pamts  tho 
dissolute  manners  of  the  Spamsh  ecclesiafltits  in  Peru,  particu- 
larly the  regulars,  in  stronger  colours  than  I  have  employed. 
Vjoy.  p.  51.  215,  etc  M.  Gentil  confirms  this  account  •  Voy.  i. 
S4.  Correal  concurs  with  both,  and  adds,  many  remarkable 
circumstances.  Voy.  L  61.  155.  161.  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  regular -clergy,  particulariy  in 
Peru,  are  still  extremely  indecent  Acosta  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  great  corruption  of  manners  had  been  the  conse^^ 
quence  of  permitting,  monks  to  forsake  the  retirement  and  dis* 
cipline  of  the  cloister,  and  to  ndngle  agam  with  the  worid,  by 
undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Indian  parishes.  De  procur.  Ind. 
Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13,  etc.  He  mentions  particularly  those  vices 
of  uddch  I  have  taken  notke,  and  considers  the  teaqytations  to 
them  as  so  formidable,  that  he  leans  to  the  ojMnion  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  regular  clergy  should  not  be  employed  as  par- 
ish priest  lib.  v.  c.  30.  Even  the  advocates  for  the  regular* 
adndt,  that  many  and  great  enomuties  abounded  among  the 
monks  of  different  orden,  when  set  €pee  from  the  restraint  e# 


VuaaeAt  liteiptiDe;  a&d^pom  the  tone  of  th^defenee^  OM 
toKf  c«Bc\x^  -that  the  c^wrge  brought  agamt  theu  #as-titlt 
dortititte  of  troth.  In  the  French  ^^enies  the  state  of  the  te^* 
lar  clergy  is  nearly  the  sione  u^  in  the  Spmiish  ietttemenEts,  and 
thie  aame  cmwequen^cft  haver  ftUoired.  M.  Biet,  sufionor  of 
the  sjdCttlar  priests  ki  Cayenti^  ki^ires  with  no  less  a|»pea]<* 
an^e  of  pi<^  than  of  candor^  into  the  tuiuses  of -this  eomi|)d<»i^ 
and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regiilars  from  thA 
jorisdiiction  and  censist^es  of  their  diocesans ;  to  the  tenqytations 
,  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  ta  their  engaging  in  commerce; 
Voy.  p^  ^0.  It  is  remarkHble  that  all  the  aeuthors^  wheo^« 
sure  tdlte  licentkmssess  of  the  Spanish  regulms  witth  the.  greafe*- 
es^  severity}  concur  in  vindioating  thet^iiiduot  of  the  Jesuits* 
Fonned  under  adiseiplme  move  perfect  than  that  of  the  otiier . 
monastic  orderB^  or^cuntuatedl^  that  conccsAfortb^JbAmourof  thd 
society^  which  takes  snch  full  passessfam  of  every  member  of 
^e  order,  the  Jesuits,  both  in  Me&iCo  and  Pero^  it  is  allowedy 
maintidiied  a  ifioet  irreproachabter  decency  of  mann^fa.  Frezier 
S2a.  Geotil,  i.  34v  The  samiB  praiae.  is  m^ewise  dja&  to,  the 
bishops  and  most  of  the  dignified  clergy.  Free.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Qasette  de  Mc«ioo  for  the  yean  173S^  1798| 
ITSOy  having  be^  oommumcatAd  to  me^  I  find  there  a  striUng 
tonftrmatiea  of  what  I  have  ad^nno6d  coBoeming,  the  spirit  of 
low  UlibeHd  superstition  prevalent  in  %«ani8lr  America.  From 
tiiie  newspap^i^  of  anynauoi^  ope  may  leam  what,  are  the  (^ 
jects  which  cMefiy  engross  its  aitemion^  and  which  appear  tt>. 
it  most  interesdng.  The  Qasette  of -Meaiico  is  fiUed  alvnost  enn 
tirely  with  accounts  of  religious  functions,  with  desciipt^s  of 
processions,  consecrations  of  churches,  beatificationfi  of  Sttnts> 
fotivals^  autos  de  fe,  etc.  Civil  or  ccHnmercial  a&irs,  and  > 
even  the  tramiactiov^  of  EUirope,;.  occupy,  but  a  small  corner  in 
this  tnagazine  of  >  monthly  intelligeiice.  From,  the  titles  of  neif 
books,  which  ia«  regularly  inserted  m  this  Gazette,  it  appears 
that^two-tMrds  of  them  are  tseatises  of  scholastic  theology^  or 
of  nionkiah  devotion.  .      /  ^ 


NOTE  LXVm.  p,  27r. 

Solorzaao,  after  mentioning  the  conrupt  morals  of  some  of 
tho  regular  clergy,  vrilh  that  cautious  reserve  whick  became  a 
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irOT£S  AKP   tUUBTRAf  tone. 

SpBiutb  bjrtn&Hf  m  touching  cm  m  subject  so  deHoatiH  gives  kfUl 
opinum  ytry  expllcitlyy  sad  i«ith  mudi  fimmessy  agaiosi  cook 
v^Mtiag  psrocjbial  barges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  tesd- 
tomy  of  sevecsl  respectable  siitliors  of  his  country^  bolh  dimes 
asd.iawf eirs,  m  coofirnotiott  oC  his  opin^«  -Do  Jure  IimL  iL  libk* 
iiL  c  !£.  A  striking,  proof  of  the  akwrn  o^coiiod  hf  tho  sttempt 
of  the.  I^rkice  .d'Esquiteche  to^BGludo  the  Tegvfaun  fit>in  psro(» 
cUal  cilrest  is  oofiti^iod  in*  the  Colbevt  cc^kction.of  papers. 
Sererii  roenMiriais  vere  presented  to  the  kiog  hf  the  procunn 
tatsfer  the  monastic  oi*der%  and  replies  were  made  to  these  ia. 
the  name  of  the  secular  clergy.  Aneafery  and  even  nincoiDOB 
^irit  is  maiBlest  on  both  aides,  in  the  condupt  of  this  dii^^uie^ 


NOTE  L/XIX.  p.  iJga. 

Not  only  the  nadre  Indlaosy  but  tiie  MeHizQ%yi»  chUdxH^n  of 
a  Spaniard  and  hidiiui>  nvere  originaUjrex^uded  from  the  priest* 
hoody  and  raised 'adnstauiftfaitD  amy  religiotMi  order.  But  by 
a  lair  issued  Sept  t9^  ISW^  Philq^  U.  required  \im  prelaJtes 
of  America' 10  ocdaia  such  Mciitians  bom  in  lawful  wedlocky  as 
they  sho^^  &id.  to  be  properly  qualafiedf  and  to  permtt  them 
•to  take  the  vowsin  viy  naoOMtery  wheve  th^  had  gpane  through 
%.  regular  novksate^  Recopik  ISS^  i  tit..viL  U  T.  ^itme  regatd 
^seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  New'^yani ;.  but  noqe  ip 
'Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of  this  to, Charles  U.  in  the  year 
%Wfi  he  issued  K'tiw^  edict^.eirforciag  the  observation  of  itf 
and  fvofesi^g  Ms  desire  to  have  all  lus  siibjectsi  Indians  and 
Mestizos  as  weU  as  Spaiuavd^i  admitted  to  the  eiyoyme^  of  the 
same  pririleges.  Sudn  howereri  was  the&Yersion.of  the  Span- 
iards in  America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  thiiS  seems 
eo  hare  produced  Uttle  effect;  for,  in  the  year  1725,  Philip  V* 
tras  obliged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone. 
But  so  insOninouAtid>le  «re  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  In^ 
dians  among  the  Peruvian  Spaniards,  that  the  present  king  has 
been  constrained  to  enforce  the  former  ecficts  anew^  by  a  law 
pub&shed  Sept.  IL,  1774.    Real  Cedub^  MS.  fienea  me. 

M.  Clavigero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  related  concern- 
ing the  ecclesiasfical  stale  of  the  Indians,  particulaiiy  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  from  haly  or- 
^rs^  dtiier  t»  Setulars  ov  Regulars^  in  suck  a  manner  an  can.* 


]r6TV8    ANft    TtittJaTHATlOKS*  4^ 

not  MH  to  BMko  a  cleep  impression.  He,  from  his  own  know» 
ledge,  assert*,  <<  that  ki  New  Spahi  not  only  are  Indians  pei^ 
mkted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the  ^tar,  butt  that  Indian 
priests  are  so  numerous  that  they  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  ; 
and  aaaong  these  hare  been  many  hundreds  of  rectors,  canons, 
liid  doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  very  learned  bishop. 
At  present,  there  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  amonf^ 
"mhoA  there  hAvt  been  thr^  or  four  out  own  pupils."  Vol.*' 
IL  348,  etc*  I  owe  it  therefore  as  a  doty  to  the  public,  at  well 
ai  to  mysad^  to  condder  each  of  these  points  with  care,  and  to^ 
expli^  the  reascma  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  (^inioii* 
vluch  I  have  published 

I  knew  thsit  in  the  Christian  church  there  is  no  distinction  of 
persons,  but  that  men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  are  equally  entitled  to  every  christian  privilege  whidr 
they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew  likewise,  that  an  opinioa 
prevailed,  not  only  i^ong  most  of  the  Spanish  laity  settled  in 
America,  but^among  <^  many  ccclesiasties,  (I  use  the  words  <tf 
Herrera,  Dec.  U.  til),  ii.  c  15.)  that  the  Indians  were  not  perfect 
or  rational  men,  and  were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as 
q^ialifted  them  to  partake  c^the  Sacrament  of  the  akar,  cur  of  any. 
other  benefit  of  our  rellgioii."  It  was  against  this  opinion  that 
Las  Casas  contended  with  fShe  laudable  zeal  idkich  I  have  des- 
cribed HI  Books  III.  and  VI.  But  as  the  bishop  of  Daiien, 
Doctor  Sepulvida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigor* 
onsly  supported  the  common  opinion  coocemtng  the  incapacity 
of  the  Indians,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  determine  tha 
pdnt,  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  interposed  i 
and  accordingly  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull  A.  D.  1537,  in  whicht 
after  condemning  tiie  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  Indiana^ 
as  being  on  a  level  with  brute  beasts,  should  be  reduced  to  aer« 
vitude,  he  declares,  that  they  were  realty  men,  and  as  such 
were  capable  (»f  embracing  the  christian  religioii,  and  partici* 
pating  of  all  its  blessings.  My  account  of  thif  bull,  ootwith* 
standing  the  cavils  <^  M.  Clavigero,  must  i^pear  just  to  erery 
person  whotakes  ihe  trouUe  of  perusing  it,  and  my  account  is 
the  sanM  with  that  adopted  by  Torquemada,  lib.  ^.  c^  25.  and 
by  Ckroia,  Orig«  p.  31 1.  But  even  after  this  decision,  so  low 
did  the  Sponii^ds  residing  in  America  rate  the  capacity  of  the 
natives,  that  the  first  council  of  lima  {I  oidl  it  by  that  name  on 
^e  authority  of  die  best  Spanish  authora)  discountenanced  th^ 


•doMWii^yf  tbe  Indians  to  Uie  hol^  cprnmumoii^  Ter^uem. 
lib*  xn.  c.  20.  Ip  New  Spain  ^e  exclumn  of  la^iens  bom  the 
3wmxqmt  was  itill  more  expH^t-  Ibid,  .^^r  two  ceDt»ne« 
have  elapsed)  and  ngtwithataiMling  all  the  inaproTeni^t  that  the 
Itidiaiis  maj  be  supposed  to  haye  derived  from  their  intercoorae 
with  the  Spaaianb  d|iriiig  that  period^  we  are  informed  bjr  D. 
Ant  yUoB^  that  in  Peru^  where,  as  w^I  appmo:  in  the  sequel 
fff  this  npte,  they  »re  supposed  to  be  better  i(istcfict^  than  in 
I^ew  Sp^Ut  thei^  igpofi^^  is  so  pvodigioiis  thstt  very  few  are 
permitted  tQ  qonimunicate^  a^*  being  altogeth(^  destitute  of  the 
requisite  cap^icity.    Voy.  I.  341^  etc.  Solorz^  Poiit.  Ind.  I.  203. 

With  respect  to  the  explusion  of  Indi^Liia  from  the  piieathood» 
either  as  Seculars  or  Regulars,  we  may  ob^nre,  that  while  it 
f^pntinued  to  be  the  common  c^pinion  that  the^natives of  Americat 
(paccouQtof  theiv  inoapacity,  should  not  be  permitted  to  par- 
tfdie  of  the  holy  saErament)  wc;  cannot  suppose  that  they  would 
be  dothe^  with  that  sacred  character  whkh  eodthrf  them  tQ 
cpBfecrate  and  tp  ^U^p^nse  it.  When  Torquemada  composed 
]^3  Moncprqmp,  Jndianc^  it  wa^  almost  a  century,  after  the  con- 
qiiest  of  Ijew  ^paiii ;  and  yet  in  his  tim^  it^ras  still  the  general 
praptipe  to  pt^lude  Indian*  frpm  holy>Qrders.  Of  thi^  ife  ha?e 
tjiempitsatisfering evidence-  Torqi»epu^  having  celebrated 
the  virtues  $uid  grac^  of  the  Indians  at  gr^t  lengthy  and  with 
1^  the  complacency  of  a  nussicoifiry,  he  i^tart^  a«  an  objec* 
tlon  tq  w)ii9ii  he  had  asserted,  ^li  the  In^ian^  really  possess  all  the 
wcllent  qualitiof  which  you  have  described,  ,why  are  they  not 
permitted  to  assume  A^t^  religious  habit  ?  Why  are  they  not  ott 
dained  priest^  aqd  bishops  as  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts 
were  i;i  the  primitive  f;hui*ch,  cj^pecially-a^  they-tqight  be  cm- 
p)pye4  with  such  superior  advantage  tp  oUi^r  persons  in  the  ift- 
strqctipji  qf  their  ^ountrj-men  I''    l.ib.  jtviL  c.  l^ 

lu  ^swer  to  tliis  objecUcm,  which  e^ablis^he^y  in  the  mostun* 
equivocal  manqer,  ,wh«it  was  the  general  praiptice  at  that  pew- 
ctd,  Torquemada  observe^  tliat  although  by  their  natural  dispo- 
sitions) the  |nd)au9  are  w^ll  fitted  for  a  suborchnate  situatko> 
they  are  destitute  pf  all  the  qualities  r(^)uisite  in  «ny  station  of 
dignity  aqd  authority ;  aud  that  they  are  m  general  so  addicted 
to  drupkeunes%  that,  uppQ  the  slightest  tprnptation,  one  cannot 
promise  on  their  bf^vlng  with  t)^e  decenpy  suitable  to  the  cleri* 
cal  cliaractcr.  The  propriety  of  excluding  them  from  k,  on 
tfcese  accounts,  was,  he  obseryed,  so  ^U  justified  b]|  ^xperi* 


M<ynB8   AKBt  1LLU8TKATI0KS.  Alt 

diice^  that  when  a  femgner  (tf  g^reat  erudition,  who  cuMe  bom 
Spain,  condemned  tlie  practkeyof  the  Mexican  church,  he  "v^ba 
convinced  (^  his  mistake  in  a  public  disputation  with  the  learn- 
ed and  most  religious  FiE^er  D.  Joan  deCktona^  and  hia  tetrac* 
tstion  is  still  extant  Torquenoda  mdeed  acknowledges,  as  M. 
Clavigero  observes,  with  a  degree  of  exultatkm,  that  in  Ms  time 
some  Indians  had  been  admitted  into  monasteries;  but,  with  the 
art  of  a  disputant,  he  forgets  to  menlion  that  Torqnemada  spe-' 
dfies  only  two  examples  of  this,  and  takes  bodce  that  in  bo^ 
instances  those  In&ns  had  been  admitted  bf  nuAtake.  Relying 
upon  Ae  authority  of  Torquemada  with  regard  to  Now  Spain, 
and  ^  UUoa  whh  regard  to  Peru,  end  considering  thb  humiU- 
adng  depression  of  4he  Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settlenwnts^ 
i  concluded  that  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  ecdeMasdcal* 
orders  which  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  all  over  the  New 
World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  Ids  own  knowledge,  asserted* 
fiEK:ts  so  repugimnt  to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  began  to 
distrust  it,  and  to  wish^for  iurther  information.      In  ol^r  to  ob- 
tidntM^  I  applied  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  high  in  office,  and 
emioent  for  Jns  abilities,  who,  on  dififerent  occasions,  has  permit- 
ted ine  to  haye  the  honour  and  benefit  of  corresponding  with 
him.    I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  answer :    ^  What 
you  have  wrkten  concemiilg  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy 
orders,  or  into  monasteries,  in  Book  VIII.  especially  as  it  is  ex- 
plained and  limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII,  of  die  quarto  edition, 
is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities  whieh 
you  quote.    And  although  the  congregation  of  the  council  re- 
served and  declared,  Feb.  13,  A.  D.  16&3,  that  the  circumstance 
of  being  an  Indian,  a  mulatto,  t>r  mestiao,  did  not  disqualify 
any  person  from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  if  he  was  pee-, 
aessed  of  What  is  required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  that 
privilege ;  this  only  proves  such  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  vaHd 
(of  whkh  Sc^rzana,  and  the  Spanish  lawyers  and  Ustoriaaa 
quoted  by  him).  Pc^Ind.  lib.  M.  c.  29.  were  persuaded),  but  it 
neither  proves  the-propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holy  orders, 
nor  what  was  then  the  common  practice,  with  respect  to  this ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  shews  tiiat  diere  was  some  doubt  con- 
ceimng  the  ordainng  Indians,  and  some  repugnance  to  it 

^  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  some  examples  of  admit- 
tbglnitaBS  into  holy  orders.    W^  have  now  at  Madrid  an  aged 


IfOTES  AVD  lUPtTli^TIOM^. 


ptiofit  ftii«tive  of  Tlascahu  Hii  tmmo  is  D*  Juan  .Cmk>  4» 
OlMtillft  Aquibual  catehutle,  deaq^nded  of  a  Cftzique  cMrreited 
k^cbriatiiuutj  aoon  after  the  conqiteat  He  atu^ed  the  ^cclesi* 
aatiad  aetenow  in  a  80i]Aiiiaqr  of  Piiebia  d^  las  Angeles.  H^ 
was  a  candidate,  neYerthekaa,  for  ten  years,  and  it  reqiiice^ 
niiicli  intereat  before  ^iatiap  Abred  would cenaent  to  ordain^him. 
This  ecclesiastic  is  a  man  of  imexeeptionable  character,  modest, 
setf-demad,  and  witha  anapetant  knowledge  of  what  relates  t» 
his  clerical  fimctums.  He  <7anie  to  Madrid  above  thirty-four 
ysara  ago,  with  the  aoie  view  of  ai^icitiog  admission  for  the  In- 
diansinto  the  eollegea  and  senunaiiea  in  New  Spatn,  that  a^ 
after  being  well  instmctod  and  tried^  they  should  finlan  ineKna^ 
^gm  to  enter  into  the  eeclesiastkal  state,  they  might  embrace  it^ 
and  perform  its  fuactkms  wth  the  greatest  bcoefit  to  their  coun- 
tiymen,.  wham  they  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  Ha 
has.obttt&ed  various  regulatiQiis  fovourable  to  his  scheme,  par* 
ticuhurly  tfaatthe  first  college  which  bocame.  vacant-  in  conae* 
quence  of  the  excloaion  of  the  Jesuits,  should  be  set  ap«t  far 
tiiispurpose*  But  neither  these  regulations,  nor  any  atmUarocMa 
laaerted  in  the  laws  of  the  Indiea,  have  produced  any  eSaot,  on- 
acoount  ol  objectiona  and  repreaentatfons  ftom  the  greater  pare 
of  peraoas  of  chief  considaratioQ employed  in  New  S|nin.  Wha-* 
ther  thehr  opposition  be  well  founded  or  not^  is  a  problem  difiU 
cult  toreaoWe,  and  towards  the  solution  of  which  several^  tdia- 
tinctkms  and  modifications  are  requisite. 

^Aeconling  to  the  accounts  of  this  eccleaiastic,  and  the  infor* 
UMdinnof  other  persona  who  ha^ereudod  in  the  Spanidi  dnonn* 
ions  in  America,  you  may  rest  Assured  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tierra  Firme  no  such  thing  is  known  as  either  an  Indian  secular 
priest  ormonk;  and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few  ecde^ 
siMtics  ef  IndHRn  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  nmbber  may  be 
greater,  asin  ^t  country  there  afemoce  Indiana  who  possesa 
the  means  of  acquiring  such  a  learned  education  as  k  neoessarf 
for  persons  who  aspin  to  the  dsricid  chamcter.'* 


NOTE  UOLp.  n$. 

Uztarix,  an  acctorate  and  cautious  citetilator,  seems  to  ndarit^ 
thatthequantityof  sifarerwldchdoeanotpaydnty  may  be  stat^ 
ad  jtbus  high*   According  tn  Bicnem  thera  was  not  ahof^  » 


m^rm  aw  iixdst&atiovs.  90t 

flttPdctf  whit  iraft^xtmcted.feivi  Potosi  that  paid  tte  lutig's 
fiftli.  Dec*^  Tin.  lib.  iL  c«  IS*  Solonano  asserts  ^twise^  tint 
ttieqvaatkf  of  sUi^r  wl^oh  is  fraudulently  circ«lat«d)  is  te 
grader  thm  tbat  which  is.reguiaiiy  stampt^  after  pajififp  ikm 
fifth.    De  ImL  Jure>  yoI.  ii.  lik  v*  p.  846. 


NOTELXXI.  p.  285. 

Wheatho  wbeaof  Potosi. were dis^veredkiihe year  UiS> 
the  veiiis  were  so  Mar  thesuifiica)  that  the;  ore  was  easily  e&- 
inoledf  add  so  rich  that  it  waa  reftned  with  IMe  tmnUe  and  at 
mamaUexpeme^siiemiyhf  theactioikoffire.  Thia  simpla-inade 
of  refiniiig  by  fiisioii  aioiie  «ontiniied  until  the  year  lf74y  w'haai 
the  use  of  inercury  in  reimng  siiveci  as  wen  as  gtUy  wibSidia*' 
^anered.  These  mines  haadof  been  wrought  withoftt  JMMienti|^ 
tisQ  ^r  two  cMttoiiea,  the  Telfts  are  now  sunk  aodeep»  4faat  ch» 
«Kp«ase  of  extractiiig  the  ore'  is  greatly,  inereaaed  Besidca 
tim^  the  rielinMa  of  theore^  ooutrary  to  what  happeuajnoMit 
othermiDeai  has  become  leaa»  aa  the  vain  oontiotted  to  dq>«  The 
vek  Jiaa  fikewiae  dimiais^'ftO  such  a  dagfe%  th^t  oiM  ia  aiaaar 
od  that  the  Speoiaiida  should  pe)»iat  in  woriiiDg^  it.  Other  rich 
odoea  hare  been  succeflaiTely  dtaooveved^  but  iq- general  the 
intee  of  the  orea  has  decreaaad  ao  inuch»  while  the  expense  of 
extracting  them  haa  augmi^tedi  that  the  conn  of  Spam,  in  the 
year  I7$ei9  redueed  the  duty  payable  to  the  kiog  ftosa  a  AfU^  so 
9^temJL  Ail  the  tpiieksiWer  used  in  Peru  ia  ei^^acted  fiNxn  the 
fiooouamiiieofGuaiicahelipa^cysccMrerediBtheyear  14»63«  Tht 
ceown  haa  reaerved  the  property  rf  this  mine  to  itsetf ;  and  tba 
p«aensfVho  purchase  the  qyicfcsiWer  pa^r  not, only  the  price  of 
it,  but  likewise  n:J^ihy  as  duty  to  the.  king.  But,  in  the  year 
1761,  this  duty  on  quicksilYor  waa  abolished,  oo  account  of  the 
iacreaee  of  expense  in  working  mines.  UHoat  Entretenimim* 
tos»  xy^^xY.  Voyage,L  p.  505,  533w  la  eense^uence  of  thir 
i^xdldon  of  ike^kf  and  aonse  sidMi^ent  abeteaaeafta  of  pricey 
which  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  increaaiag  expense 
of  working  minaa,  cpwksilirer,  wluflh  waa  fbemerly  sold  at  ei|^ 
ty  pesos  the  qukttalfia  now  delivered  by  the  Mng  at  the.  fate  of 
aixtypesea.  Can^omanea  Bdtts*  Popm^  iL  13^  Thadl^y  osi 
gold  k  reduced  to  xHaraJMI,  or  ioe  per  seat*  Aai^6Swfttm^ 
dara^  whaaoe  deairouaof  bting  tBcxpim^  vkfa  the  mote  m- 
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wfaid»  tiie  Spaniards  conduct  the  woildn^  of  their  rakkBBf 
the^  relBiiemeBt  of  the  ore,  mil  find  an  accurate  deocripftiim  of 
the  andent  method  by  Acosta.  Lib.  iv.  c.  1—13.  And  of  thtair 
more  recept  impreveiBents  In  the  metallttrgk  art,  bf  Gasoboa 
Comment,  a  las  ordenanz.  d^^xpkmsj  c.  S3.  - 


NOTE  LXXII.  p.  S«r. 

Many  renlu^i^le  proofii  ^cur  of  the  advane^  ^ate  of  m^ 
dUKtry  in  Spain,  «Ct  the  b^g^naing  of  the  .sixteeni^  canturf. 
The  number  of  cities  in  Spun,  was  conaiderahle,  and  they  wet^ 
peopled  far  beyond  the  propordon  tihat  was  coimnifin  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.    The  causes  of  this  I  havseitpliiiiiod)  JEBit  c^ 
CIhu  V.  L  158.     Wlierever  cities  lire  populoosy  thatspactes^of 
hkdnstry  whkhispeciiliar  tothe9riBCieaae8>artiic«rs  andnnair> 
u£eu^urers  abound.    The  effect  of  the  American  trade  In  l^ivio^ 
aetii^  to  tiiese  is  maiCEfest,  frotn  a  singular  kcu    In  tlii^  year 
1541,  w!^  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own  indliAtry  for 
the  supply  x^  its  colonies,  so  much  work  was  bespt^e  from  the 
tnantfe&ctures,  that  it  was  supposed  they  could  hai«dly  fiaashit  in 
leaa  dian  six  years.    Cam^wm.  ±  406.    Such  a  demiad  mnst 
have-put  «»Kh  industry  in  motion,  and  eccited  extraordinary-  ef* 
fbrts.    Accdr^gly,  we  are  infoimed,  th^inth^  beginniiif^^ 
nuHp  II.'s  reign, ,  the  dty  of  iSe^ilie  alone,  where  the  trade  wifli 
Amerita  ^eittred,  gare  employment  to  no  fewer  than   la^pop 
ioteisinsflkor  woollen work»  and  ihatahove  130/XX)  persons 
had  occupation  in  carr}4ag  on  these  manu&ctm^es. .   Campom. 
ii.  47X-   But  so  rapid  and  pemjbbioiis  was  the  ^erationof  the 
causea-.whieh  I  slkll  emunerater  that  before  Philip  HI.  «nded 
Ms  rdgn,  the  looms  ki  Seviiie  were  reduced  to  40a    Uatariz, 

ccr. 

Since  the  puUicaticm  bf  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satiafoc* 
tion  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  eady  commereial'  inter- 
course between  Spidn  and  her  colomes  coi^rmed  and  iltustra«ed 
byB.  Bemarda  Ward,  of  the  Junto  de  Comercio  at  Madviid,  in 
^Froyect^JScontmricOj  Fart.  iL  ct  1.  «  Under  die^  nigas  of 
Charles  V.  and  Ph9ip  II."  says  he,  «the  mafio&ctnx^s  of  Spain 
and  of  ^he  Low  Coimtries  subject  to  bar  dominion  were  in  « 
most  flouriaiung  state.  These  of  Fruice  and Englaiid. were  in 
their  in&ney.    The  pepiMb  of  the  United  ProWneea  did  aot 
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tliCD  esdst  No  £iin^>e«n  power  but  Spain  had  any  coloniea  of 
any  Talue  id  the  New  World.  Spain  could  supply  her  settle* 
ttems  there  with  the  productikms  of  her  own  8<h1,  and  the  hb- 
tics  wrought  by  the  hands  of  her  own  artisans,  and  all  she  re* 
ceived  in  return  fcir  these  belonged  to  herself  alone.  Then  the 
exdutton  of  foreign  raanufiictures  was  proper  because  it  might 
be  rendered  effectual.  Then  Spain  ndght  lay  heavy  duties  up« 
on  goods  exported  to  Americay  or  imported  from  it,  and  might 
impose  what  restraints  she  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce 
entirely  in  her  own  hands.  But  when  dme  and  succesuve  revo* 
Intions  had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all  those  circimistances, 
when  the  manu&ctures  of  ^ain  began  to  decline  and  the  de- 
mands of  America  were  supplied  by  fordgn  fiibrics,  the  orig^« 
al  moxiistt  and  regulations  of  Spain  should  have  been  atcommo** 
dated  to  the  change  in  her  ^nation.  The  pcdicy  that  was  wise 
atone  period  became  absurd  in  the  other." 


NOTE  LXXni.  p.  294. 

No  bale  of  goods  is  erer  <^>ened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  ex- 
amined. Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belong ;  and  only  one  instance  of  fraud  is  recorded^ 
duving  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this 
liberal  confidence.  All  the  coined  silver  which  was  brought 
from  Peru  to  Porto-bello  in  the  year  1654  was  found  to  be  adtii- 
terated,  and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The 
Spamsh  merchants,  with  sentiments  suitable  to  their  usual  in^ 
tegrity,  sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  indemnified  the  foreign* 
^9  by  whom  they  were  emplojred.  The  fraud  was  detected, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was 
publicly  burnt.    B.  Uiloa  Retablis.  de  Blanti£  etc.  liv.  it  p.  103^ 


NOTE  LXXIV.  p.  397. 

Many  striking  proofo  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spain. 
Of  all  the  immense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  .^er* 
ica  the  amount  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  Imve  occasion  to 
mention,  Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain, 
in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of  fieeo^,  one  half  in  coin- 

TOL.  II«  M 
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ed  money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jevel*.  Restaur,  de  Espa^ 
na,  Dis.  liL  c  1.  Uztariz,  who  pubHshed  Im  valuable  mvik  m 
1734)  conteodS)  that  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not 
ranaia  a  hundred  million.  Theor.  etc.  c.  3.  Camponnnes,  oq 
the  authority  of  a  remonitrance  from  the  commnaity  of  mer^ 
chanu  in  Toledo  to  Philip  lU.  relates  as  a  certain  proof  hoir 
scaree  cash  had  become,  that  persons  who  lent  money  recdired 
a  third  part  of  the  sum  which  they  advanced  as  interest  and 
premium.    Educ.  Popnl.  L  417. 


NOTE  LXXV.  p.  300. 

The  account  of  die  mode  in  which  the  fcctofs  of  the  South 
Bca  company  conducted  the  trade  in  the  fidr  of  Porto-bello, 
Which  was  opened  to  them  by  the  Assienio,  I  have  taken  from 
Don  Dion.  Alcedoy  Herrera,  president  of  the  court  of  Audi- 
ence in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionysio 
was  a  person  of  such  respectafalo  character  for  probity  and  dis* 
cemment,  that  lus  testimony  in  any  point  would  be  of  much 
weight;  but  greater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  case,  as  he  was  an 
eye-witness  df  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  and  was  often 
employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds  which  he 
describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  representation,  be^ 
ing  composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some 
instances,  cUscover  a  portion  of  the  acrimonknis  spirit  natural 
at  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  &cts  is  curious;  and  even  Eng-* 
lish  authors  confirm  it  in  scmie  degree,  by  admitting  both  that 
various  frauds  were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  anntial 
ship,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica,  and  other  Bri* 
tish  colonies,  was  become  enormously  great.  But  for  the  cre- 
dit of  the  English  naticm  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  fraudu- 
lent operations  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of  the  conqia- 
ny,  but  as  the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  i^nts. 
The  company  itself  sustained  a  con^derable  loss  by  the  Asuen- 
to  trade.  Many  of  its  servants  acquired  immense  fortmes.  An- 
derscm  ChronoL  deduct  M.  3M. 
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NOTE  LXXVL  p.  304. 


Several  &cts  with  respect  to  the  institutiony  the  prog^ress,  an4 
the  effects  of  this  compan^y  are  curioasy  and  but  little  known  to 
English  readers.  Though  the  province  of  Venezuela^  or  Car- 
accasy  extends  four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  tod  is  one  of 
the  most  ferule  in  America^  it  was  so  much  neglected  by  the 
Spaniards,  that)  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  establish- 
meat  of  the  company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that 
Itfovince;  and  during  sixteen  years,  from  1706  to  1733,  not  a 
single  ship  arrived  fram  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Noticas  de  Real 
Compenia  de  Caraecas,  p*  38.  During  this  period,  Spain  must 
have  been  sapplted  aln^ost  ^tirely  with  the  large  quantity  of 
cocoa,  which  it  consumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  tf 
the  company,  neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Ca- 
raccas into  Spain.  Id.  p.  117.  Since  the  commercial  <^ra* 
tions  of  the.  company  began  in  the  year  1731,  the  importation  of 
cocoa  into  Spain  has  increased  amazingly.  During  thirty  years 
subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of  Fanegaa  of  cocoa  (each  a 
hundred  and  ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas,  was  643,215^ 
During  ei^^iteen  years  subsequent  to  173 1,  the  number  of  Fane^ 
*j'««  Imported  was  869,347  \  and  if  we  suppose  the  importation 
to  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  remainder  of 
thirty  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746  Fanegaa^  which  is  an 
increase  of  805,531  Fanegat.  Id.  p.  148  During  eight  years 
subsequent  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the 
company  88,483  arrodtu  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco ; 
and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,354.  Id.  161.  Since  the  pubU- 
cadon  of  the  Noticas  de  Compania,  in  1765,  its  trade  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase.  During  five  years  subsequent  to  1 769,  it  has 
imported  179,156  Fanegas  of  cocoa  mto  Spidn,  36,308  arrobasof 
tobacco,  75^496  hides,  and  231,433  pesos  in  specie.  Campo- 
manes,  ii.  163.  The  last  article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  colony.  It^receives  cash  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the 
cocoa,  with  which  it  supplies  that  province,  and  this  it  remiu  to 
Spain,  or  lays  out  in  purchasing  European  goods.  But,  besides 
this,  the  most  explicit  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  quantity 
of  cocoa  raised  in  the  province  is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in 
1731 ;  the  number  of  its  live  stock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its 
inhabitants  much  augmented*  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which 
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aiises  whollf  from  tithea,  has  increased  from  eight  to  tweotf 
thousand  pesos.  Node.  p.  69.  In  consequence  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  quantity  of  cocoa  imported  into  Spain,  its  price  has 
decreased  from  eighty  pesos  for  the  Fonega  to  forty.  Id.  6U 
Since  the  publication  of  the  first  editkn^  I  have  learned  that 
Guyana,  including  all  the  extensive  provinces  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  isbmds  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita, 
are  added  to  the  countries  with  which  the  company  of  Caraccaa 
had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former  charters.  Real.  Cednk^Nov* 
19,  1776.  But  I  have  likewise  been  mformed,  that  the  institii* 
tion  of  this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial 
effects  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it.  In  many  of  its  c^wratioDs 
the  illiberal  and  oppressive  spirit  of  monopoly  ts  still  conqHcu* 
ous.  But  in  order'to  explam  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ea- 
^r  into  minute  details,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  <^  thia 
work. 


NOTE  LXXVII.  p.  309. 

This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free 
^^e  with  any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remark- 
able, as  to  merit  some  farther  illustration.  The  towns  to  which 
this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadi^  and  Seville,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia  ;  Alicant  and  Carthageaa,  for  Valencia  and 
Murcia;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Arragon ;  Santander,  for 
Castile ;  Corugna,  for  Galicia ;  and  Gijoo,  for  Asturias.  App. 
ii.  a  la  Educ.  Popul.  p.  41.  Theae  are  either  the  ports  of  cfai^ 
trade  in  their  respective  districts,  or  those  Biost  conv^uendy  tt- 
tuated  for  the  exportation  of  their  respective  productions*  The 
following  (acts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  set* 
tlements  to  which  the  new  regulations  extend.  Prior  to  die  al- 
lowance of  iree  trade,  the  duties  cdlected  in  the  custom^Jioiiae 
at  the  Havannah  were  computed^to  be  104>208  pesos  annually. 
Puring  the  years  preceding  1774,  th^  rose  at  a  medium  to 
308,000  pesos  a  year*  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have  arisen  from 
8000  to  15,000.  In  ^ispaniok,  from  3500  to  560a  In  IVmId- 
Rico,  from  1200  to  7000.  The  total  value  of  goods  in^rted 
from  Cuba  into  Spaip  was  reckoned^  IQ  1774,  to  be  MQO/KX)  pe^ 
SOS,  Educ,  PopuK  L  450,  etc* 
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NOTE  LXXVIII.  p.  3U. 

The  two  trefttbes  of  Don  Pedro  Rodtigties  Campontsnes,  FU* 
col  del  real  comejo  y  Supremo  (ait  officer  in  rank  and  power  near* 
If  similar  to  that  of  Attmney-General  in  England),  and  director 
of  the  vofal  Academy  of  History,  the  on6  entitled  Discurso  so- 
bre  el  Fomoito  de  ia  Industria  Popuho*  i  the  otJier,  Discurso  so- 
bre  la  edttcacioo  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  7  su  Fomento ;  the 
former  published  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  striking 
proof  of  this.  Ahnost  every  point  of  importance  with  respect 
to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  examined  ui  the  course  of  these 
wcM'ks ;  and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the  nations  most 
eminent  for  commercial  knowledge,  who  have  carried  on  their 
inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  those  yarious  sub- 
jects, and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  pre- 
judices,  or  who  have  united  more  happily  the  calm  researches 
of  philosophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  pubUe-spirited  citizen. 
These  books  are  in  high  estimation  among  the  Spaniards;  and  it 
is  a  decidve  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  own  ideas,  that 
they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  author  whose  seiytibients  are  so 
l&eFal. 


NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  317. 

The  galeon  emjdoyed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  six  hundred 
tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  bylaw,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  L  15.  is  com- 
monly from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  burden.  The 
ship  from  Acapulco,  taken  by  loi^  Anscm,  instead  of  the  SOOfiOO 
pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  onboard  1,313,843  pesos,  besides 
uncoined  silver  «pial  in  value  to  43,61 1  pesos  more.  Anson's 
Voyage,  384. 


NOTE  LXXX.  p.  319. 

The  price  paid  for  the  buD  varies  according  to  the  rankof  ctif- 
Jerent  persons.  Those  in  the  lowest  order,  who  are  servants 
or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plale>  or  one  shiUing;  other  Span- 
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iards  pay  dght  reals,  and  those  in  pablic  office,  or  who  hM  cn- 
comiendas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib  vL  c. 
25.  According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided 
long  in  the  Sji^iah  settlements,  the  bull  of  Cnusado  bore  a  hig^ 
er  price  in  the  year  1570,  being  then  sold  for  four  reals  at  the 
lowest.  Hakluyt,  ill.  461.  The  price  seems  to  have  varied  at 
different  periods.  That  exacted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last 
Predkacton  will  a{^>ear  from  the  enauii^  taUe,  wluch  wiU  give 
some  idea  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  ^UGBrent  classes 
ni  citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Pwu. 
There  were  issued  for  New  Spain, 
Bulls  at  10  pesos  each  ...  4 

at   2  pesos  each  ...  9S,601 

at    1  peso  each  <»  -  •  164)S90 

at   2  reals  each  -  .         -  -  M^^^^OO 


d^9,3S5 


For  Peru, 

at  16  pesos  ^l*  reals  each  -  -  3 

at    3  pesos  3  reals  each  -  •  14,902 

at  rApeso^reals  -  -  78,823 

at    4  reals               -  •  .  410^25 

at    Steals               •  -  -  668,601 


1,171^53 


NOTE  LXXXI.  p.  319. 

As  ViUa  Segun*,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  4liis  infiynaa* 
tion  contained  m  hk  Theatro  Americano,  publiBhed  in  Bfesioo^ 
A.  O.  1746,  was  accomptant-gcneral  in  one  of  the  most  cona* 
derable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  by  that  means 
had  access  to  proper  information,  his  tesdmony  with  respect  to 
this  pomt  merits  great  credit  No  such  accurate  detail  <^  the 
Spanish  revenues  in  any  part  of  Aaocika  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished m  the  English  language;  and  the  particulars  of  it  may 
appear  curious  wi  im^reating  to  some  of  my  readers. 
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From  die  bull  (^Cruzado,  published  e^ery  two  years,  there 

arises  am  annual  revenue  in  pesos,            -  ISOfiOO 

From  the  duty  on  silver            -         -         -  700,000 

From  the  du^  on  gold               ...  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards           ....  rOfiOQ 
Frota  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  used  by  the  Indians     161,000 

From  tax  on  stamped  pi^)er      ...  41,6oo 

From  ditto  OD  ice            -           ...  15,532 

From  (fitto  on  leather       ....  3,500 

From  ditto  <m  gunpowder          ...  71,550 

From  ditto  on  salt            ....  33,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechochan           -  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum         .          •         •        .  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos       -        -  31,100 

From  the  half  of  eeelesiastical  annats          -  49^000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishopricks,  etc         -  6S,8o6 

From  the  tribute  oi  Indians        ...  650,000 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  sale  o£  goods      -  731,875 

Fnnn  the  Ahnajoii&sgo,  custom-house        •  373,333 

From  the  mint         •        -          ...  357,500 


3,553,680 
This  sum  amounts  to  819,161  /.  sterling ;  and  if  we  add  to  it 
the  profit  accruing  from  the  sale  (^  5000  quintals  of  quicksil  ver^ 
imported  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king's 
account,  and  what  accrues  from  the  Averkiy  and  some  other 
taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue 
in  New  Spain  may  well  be  reckcmed  above  a  million  of  pounds 
sterUng  money.  Theat  Mex.  vqI.  *•  p.  38,  etc.  According  to 
Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  oi  the  Mexican  mines  amounts 
at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  pesos  in  silvtt' annually,  and  to 
59ia  marks  of  gold.  lb.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the  revenue 
have  been  explained  in  the  course  of  the  history ;  some,  which 
there  was  bo  occasion  of  mentiodng,  require  a  particular  illus- 
tration. The  right  to  the  tUhea  in  tiie  New  World  is  vested  iit 
the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VL  Charles  V. 
appobted  them  to  be  applied  m  the  following  manner:  One 
fourth  is  allotted  to  tiie  bishop  of  the  diocese,  another  fourth  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  ofiKcers  of  the  cathedral.  The 
remakung  half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these> 
under  the  denoipmatien  of  io«  d<m  J^trotn^  reaie^y  are  paid  to 
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the  drown,  and  cofisdtiite  a  branch  of  die  royil  revenue.  The 
other  seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochi- 
al clergf,  the  building  and  support  of  churches,  and  other  pious 
uses.  Recopil.  lib.  L  tit.  xvi.  Ley,  23,  etc  Avendttao  Thesaur. 
ladic.  vol.  L  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of  goods. 
In  Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent  in  America  to  four  per  cent 
Solorzano  Polit  Indiana,  lib.  vL  c.  8.  Avendano,  voL  L  186. 

The  AlmajorifaBgOy  or  custom  paid  In  America  on  goods  im- 
ported and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  fifben  per 
cent  Recopil.  lib.  vii.  tit  xiv.  Ley.  1.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Averiaj  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convey  to  guard  the 
ships  sailing  to  and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir 
Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Sea-  It  amounts  to  two  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit 
ix.  Ley.  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detul  of  the  se- 
veral branches  of  revenue  in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614. 
From  a  curious  manuscript,  containing  a  state  of  that  viceroyal- 
ty  in  all  its  departments,  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Montes- 
Claros,  by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the 
tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  compute  the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes 
states  his  accounts,  amounted,  m  ducats  at  4s«  1  Id.  to  2,372^68 
Expenses  of  government  -  «        ^ '      1,242^99^ 


Nett  fipce  revenue         1,129,776 


The  total  in  sterling  money  -  -         Z.  583,30S 

Expenses  of  government  -  .  306,S6S 


Nett  free  revenue  2T7,7S5 


But  several  articles  appen*  to  be  omitted  m  this  computatioor 
such  as  the  duty  on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiaatical  an- 
nats,  etc  so  that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be  well  supposed 
equal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computmg  the  expense  of  govewnent  in  New  Spain,  I 
piay  take  that  of  Peru  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  estab* 
lishmwit  for  defivymg  the  charge  of  admmistration  exceeds  one 
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half  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  Aere  i»  no  reason  for  suppose 
ifig  k  to  be  less  in  New  Spiain. 

I  have  obtldned  a  calculation  of  the  total  anftnmt  of  the  pub* 
fie  revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the  PhilipiHnes,  which, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  two  last  articles,  is  more 
recent  than  any  of  the  former^ 

Akavales  (excise)  and  Aduanas  (custinns,) 

etc.  in  pesos  forertes  .  -  -       *  d,500|00a 

Duties  on  gold  and  silver        -  -         -         SfiOOfiOO 

BuUofCruxado  -  -         -         «         IfiOOfiOO 

Trfl>ute  of  the  Indians  -  -  ^         ^fiOOfiOO 

By  sale  of  quicksilver  -  -  -  300fiOO 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  sold 

in  the  royal  warehpuses       -  -    . ,    .  SOOfiM 

Stamped  pi^r,  tobacco,  and  other  small  duties     IfiOOfiOO 
Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de 

la  Plata  for  each  mark  ...  300,000 

From  the  -trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coasting 

trade  from  province  to  province  -  500,000 

Assiento  of  negroes         ....  flOOfiOO 

From  the  trade  of  Mathe^  or  herb  of  Paraguay, 

formerly  monopolised  by  the  Jesuits,         -  500^000 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that 

order  '-      '        -         -  -  -  400/)00 


Total     13/)00,000 


Total  in  sterling  money        JL.  12,^00,000 


Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  administration^ 
and  tha«  remains  nett  free  revenue      -        L,  1,S50,000 


NOTE  LXXXII.  p.  320. 


An  author,  long  ccmversant  in  commercial  speculadcui,  has 
computed,  that  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone,  the  king 
receives  annually,  as  his  fifth,  fhe  sum  of  two  millions  of  our 
money.  Harris  Collect  of  Voy.  iL  p;  1 64.  According  to  this  cal« 
culation,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions  ster- 
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Ufif ;  %  wm  10  cxdribtent,  viA  to  little  correspon^ng  with  all 
accoqnts  of  tte  fMonal  imfkntatioKi  &oln  America^  tlm  tbe  in-^ 
Sanmaiap  on  vluoll  H  U  fiyunded  muft  evidently  be  erroneous. 
According  to  Campomaiiei,  the  tot^l  fivoduct  of  the  Americm 
ipin^9  m2if  he  covaputed  «t  thirty  qaUmi^  of  pesots  which,  at 
firar  aluUings  fad  sixpence  a  peso,  anouilt$  to  7,42$,O0O  /.  sterl- 
ing, the  king's  fi|tb  of  whieb  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would 
kBilA^^fiOOL  But  from  this  sum  omst  be  deducted  what  is  lost 
kjra  fraudotat  withholdi%  of  the  fifth  due  to  ^e  <^rown)  «l  well 
aa  the  sum  necessary  for  defrayhig  the  expense  of  admiaistra- 
tioD.  Educ.  Popuhur.  toL  iL  p«  331.  note*  Both  tiiese  sums  are 
eouMerable* 

NOTE  LXXXHL  p.  320, 

According  to  Bern,  de  tJlloa^  all  foreign  goods  exported  from 
"Spam  to  America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all 
to  more  than  %5  per  cent  As  most  of  the  goods  with  which 
Spain  supplies  her  cdqnies  are  foreign,  such  a  tax  upon  a  trade 
to  extensive  must  yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Retablis.  de 
Manuf.  et  du  commerce  d'Esp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  va« 
lue  of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be 
about  two  miHions  and  a  half  sterling,  p.  97. 


NOTE  LXXXrvr.  p.  32U 

The  Marquis  de  Serraloy  |u:cording  to  €rage,  by  a  monopoly 
of  salt,  and  by  embarking  deepty  in  the  Manila  trade,  as  well 
•a  in  that  to  Spain,  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats.  Bieiie 
year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  par- 
chase  from  the  Coode  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prQhN:igatioa 
of  hia  government^  p.  61.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and 
conthmed  in  cjffiee  firaia  1624  to  1635^  double  the  usual  time. 


THE  END. 
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